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Ripht Reverend Father in God 
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And one of his Majeſty" s moſt Honourable 
; Privy. Council, Ge. 
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' WY] KE2 Lordſhip the firſt Volume 
; Wiz of 4 ſecond Part of that 
: Treatiſe of Chriſtian Life, 


|, which I publiſhed. ſome 
| Jears ft buce, and which under the 
A*'3 Pro- 
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| Proteflion of your Venerable Name 
hath found good deceprance with the 
World ; and to mgke . an. in 3d 
Confeſſion to you * Evra ip, 
fign in this ſecond Dedication is = 
purely to render you the due Re: 
ſpetts of a  Presbyter to his Digcc- 
. ſan; Tor 70 tender thoſe jult Acknow- 
ledgments.. I owe to your. Lordjbip 
for the happineſs I have enjoy 1. 
with the reft of your Clergy, under 
the auſpicious Influence of your e- 
rene and watchtul Government , no, 
or yet-40 expreſs the gratctul ſenſe , 
I have, and ſhall *always retain, of | 
the perſonal Obligations you have 4 
laid upon me, no, my Lord, theugh | 
theſe were #11 of them ſufficient In- | | 
ducements', yet T confeſs, that 'toge- L 
ther witty Yeſe, Fad a certain Po- | [/ 
litick'end in my .eje. Fir Þ thank 1 Þ 
God I'*an truly ſay, my main De-| 
fron intompoſing con Treatiſe was to L 
benefits 
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beriefi the. World \ but\ re Bag 

upon'the manifold Ao 
th \afrer af 42h pains Phat 4 
| flowed upon it, I found that, to pab 
liate its internal blemiſhes, it was 
but needful to '&rare it with ſome 
external uk and could think 
f none ſo proper» ifor. my.ptirpoſe as 
this of affixing your Lordſbip's Name 
to it ; a Name'that Carries with it 
pawer enough t0 recommend any thing 
10 the World "hit 5 but pious, and 
» | honeſt, and well:defigned, and all 
/| ; that, [' am fare, this #5, how de- 

free ſoever it be in other reſpects ; 

| This oaxever with the experience I 
Fs the great candor and 
Y Faces H your Lordſhip's tem- 
_ per, gives me encouragement to hope 
bf \ that you will not only accept but 
o-| - approve 2zt ; and then I am fare 
1g your Lordjhip's approbation will 
"6 \give it credit and authority _ 
PII 
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with the World to enable it 10 effef 

thoſe good and honeſt ends for 
which it was fencerely intended | 


| 
by, 


My Lord, 
Your Lordſhip's 
: Moſt Humble, 
Moſt Obliged, and 
Faithful Servant, 


_ _ 9 nee eee _ 
A ————— — 


John Scott, | 
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' THE 
PREFACE 


"HEN I NOT the Trea- 
tile of Chriſtian Life; of 


which this and another Volume,now i in 


the Preſs, 1s a ſecond Part, I had nio de- 
ſion of engaging any furcher in that 
Argument ; but now Tfnd by experi- 
ence,that Writing 1s like Building,where= 
in the Undertaker, to ſupply ſame de- 


fe, orlerve ſome convenience which at 


firſt he foreſaw nor, is uſually forced to 
exceed his firſt Model and Propoſal, and 
manyitimes to doublerhe charge and ex- 
pence of it. For after that Treatiſe be- 
gan to be alitcle known in the World, 
A ] was 
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I was adviſed from ſeveral hands that 
there was one ; thing wanting 1n 1t , 

which is the common defect of moſt 
prattical Treatifes, . and cthatihwab, an 
_ Explication "and Proof of thoſe main 
Principles of - Religion in which the 
Obligation of our Chriſtian Duty 1s. 
foundhd , _ which they thought might 
be ſufficiently done within a very nar- 
rOW COM 8 though herein I find that 
either they were very much miſtaken, 

or that I have ety much exceeded the 
neceflary limits of -my Argument, 

which Fam nor yet convinced of, bur 
that F-rnift fnbmir tothe judgmeni of 
the World. : T confeſsthe proſpe & of 
doing” it/it that” 1iwrrowp coripals: they 
ral d- of wasa great indircetnent with 
met! undertake i ic; "and perhaps had 
I forefeert ar firſt what'a large Field of 
Diſcobrle ic would oblige me to tra- 
verle,l ſhould neverhzve entered on 1t ; 
Lat when once I was wind J| cOuRP Hot 


handfomly retreat.” _ 
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The Preface. 
And: . indeed Conſidering w ith. 
what prodigious rudeneſs and inſ0- 
lence the very foundations of Religion 
are ſtruck 'ar in this diſſolute Age, he 
who would now treat of them to 
any purpoſe will find himſelf obliged 
not only to give a diſtin and clear 
explication of them, but allo to allett 
the truth of them wich convincing; evi- 
dence, .and to anſwer and expoſe thoſe 
Atheiſtical Cavils that are levelicd a- 
gainſt them; which latter would have 
been much leſs neceſſary in an Age of 
a more /erious and Religious Genius. 
And upon | this account I have been 
forced: , upon a much larger and more 
laborious. proof of the ſeveral Principles 
of Religion than I firſt intended, Not 
that I have any great hope of reclain- 
ing thoſe. who are profeſſed Atheiſts to 
the acknowledgment of the truth ; for 
when men are ſeduced by. luſt, as Lve- 
ily believe moſt Atheiſts are, there 1s 
Intle reaſon to expect they will be ze- 
24 duced 
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duced by Reaſon. But that which I 
chiefly aimed at is to confirm and eſta- 
bleſh thoſe that are wavering, and to {| 
Antidote all againſt this ſpreading conta- 
oion of Trreligion and Atheiſm,which in 
a fatal Chain draws after it not only 
the ruin of mensSouls hereafter,but alſo 
the urrer ſubverſion of all Humane So- 
ciety here; And it is this hath conſtrain- 
ed me to enlarye this ſecond Part into 
two Volumes, which at firſt view I 
promiſed my lelf to finiſh in one. 

In this fir/t Volume I have treated 
only of thoſe Principles which are com- 
mon to natiral Religion andChriftianit y 
ropether ; as an Introduction to which 
[ have in the fi-/tChapter explained and 
demonſtrated the natural diſtin&tion of 
Humane Actions into good and evil,by 
ſome eternalReaſon for or agamſithem; 
and having ſhewn at large that God 
hach made this diſtinCtion ſufficiently 
clear and evidentto all men to enable 
them to condu&t themſelves to their 
own 
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The Preface. 
own happineſs, & that thoſe actions of 
men which fall under this natural di- 
ſtinCtion are the principal ſubject mar- 
ter of the commands and prohibitions 
of Religion. I proceed in the ſecond 
Chapter briefly to explain the nature 
of Religion in general, and of natural 
and Chriſtian Religion in particular : 
from the nature of both which I have 
deduced thoſe fundamental Principles 
from whence the Obligations of Reli- 
gion are derived; the five firſt of which 
being common to natural Religion with 
Chriſtianity, have handled in this firſt 
Yolume in ſo many diſtin& Chapters. 

And then as for the laſt, viz, the ac- 
knowledgment of Jeſus Chriſt our Me- 
diator,which contains under it all thoſe 
Religious Principles that are peculiar 
to Chriſtianity, though I have endea- 
vouredto treat of it with all the brevity 
that is conſiſtent with a clear and fa- 
tisfactory account of the whole Argu- 
ment, yet it is run out into a ſecond 
a } Volume, 


us 
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Volume, which'1s now 1n the Prels, 
and, L hope, within a few Weeks will 
be ready to follow this. And perhaps 
when the Reader conſiders the'copion/- 
neſs of the Argument it handles,he will 
rather blame me for being; roo brief 
than too tedious; for in treating of 
thoſeDoctrines which have been hand- 

led at: large 1n other Englifh T reatiſes 
of the Chriſtian Faith, and clpecially 
in that incomparable one of our moſt 
learned Biſhop of Chefter,on the Creed 
{ a Book which next to the Bible I 
thankfully acknowledg my felt more 
peholden to for my inſtruction in the 
Doctrines of Religionthan to any one 
| ever read) I have contracted my lelf 
INſO 45 narrow 2 compals.as barely the 
neceffarya Pplication of them wouldper- 
mit.me ; but where that renowned en 
hath.infilted more Crrſorily (as:for in- 
Ranceon the particular Othces of our 
picfled Mediator) F-have mott:enlarged 
my felt, though even there I have for 


brevity 
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brevity fake pretermitted ſome things [ 
intended leſs mmediate and neceſſary ap. 
pertaining to the Argument. 
Upon the whole [ can truly ſay, - 

thar to the beſt of niy underſtanding 

I have herein: delivered nothing be 
what ts agreeable to the DoEtrine of 
the Primitive Church, which #s'the moſt 
fatthful. Comment on the holy Wri- 
rings of our Saviour 2nd his Apoſtles 
| have all along caref:ily contulted 
in doubtful and difficult cafes; and 
this is the reaſon why it hath Auck lo 
long in hand, the pains J have taken 
1n'conſulting the antient Monuments of 
Chriſtianty 3 abour it, being, as F may 
truly lay, at leaſt onble ro that of com. 
poſes 1t+; "and m. 1 follow! ng the Primi- 
tive- Dodrine , | T have followed the 
Doetrine of KoChurch of England , 

* which 1 1n 1ts Pa; th, - Gove: mnment 2nd 
"Diſcipline, I beheve' in-my Conlicnce, 
19 the moſt Primitive Church 1n the 

World. LOR 0d ROS 22-1 
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The Preface. = 
As for the Method ] have choſen, 
which is to deduce all the Da&trines of 
Chriſtianity from one generalHead, viz, 
the Doctrine of the Mediator, it is the 
moſt convenient I could think of for my 
purpole , which was to repreſent at 
once to the Readers view all the parts 
of our holy Religion in their natural 
connexion with and dependance on one © 
another, that ſo he might be the beccer 
able to judge of che beautiful contexture 
and admirable contrivance of the whole, 
and that by ſeeing how regularly all the 
parts of it proceed out of oe common 
Principle, and conſpire in one common 
End, he may be the better ſatisfied 
that Chriſtianity is ſo far irom being a 
heap of incoberencies, as ſome have in- 
Juriouſly repreſented it, that conſider- 
1ng it merely as an Hypotheſis,abſtract- 
cd from all that external evidence that 
accompanies it, the yery art and con- 
trivance of it, the proportion, ſymmetry, 
and correſpondence of its parts,their ſyb- 
| ferviency 
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ſerviency to each other, and the concur- 
rence and tendency of them altogether to 
the common ends of Religion,are ſuch 
as do apparently exceed all bamane In- 
vention, and argue it to be the pro- 
duct of a divine Mind. For as he who 
would form a true Jdea of the beauty 
of a Pifture, muſt not contemplate the 
parts of it ſeparately, but ſurvey them 
all rogether, and conſider them intheir 
proportionsand correſpondencies with each 
other, ſo he who-would frame a right 
Notion of Religion muſt not look 
upon it as it lies ſcattered and divided 
into ſmgle parts and propoſitions, but 
confiderthemin contexture,and as they 
are connected all rogether into one 
body or hypothifis. For it is intheir apt 
qunFures, their mutual dependencies and 
admirable coherencies with one another 
that the beanty and harmony of the whole 
confiſts. And therefore to do right to 
Chriſtianitwzand enable the Reader to 
contemplate it with the greateſt ad: 
vaniage, 
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nd 


vanttage,'I have. endeavour'd toirepre- | 
ſent. ro-him the:whole-in a'view, and | 
to: pive him a ptoſpect of ul. the parts ' 
of ir-together, -100an harmonious 1ni0n 
and zdnexion withzeach 'other;'-'For I 
.Verilyi believe charithe' mean 'opinion 
which-ſome witty men have-entertain- - 
ed of Chriſtianity, proceeds-in: a great 
meaſqrefrom rheir'broken and mper fee? 
apprehenſions of it; they underftand 
It piecemeal, and take it afander into 
ſingle propolitions,which they:contider 
ſeparately and apart by themifelves,with- | 
our: ever;putring' them together "into | 
one regutar Syſtera;, and: preſenting 
them.:ro their thoughts in thar orderly 
connexion - wherein the holy Oracles 
have delivered them-ro us. For I can 
{earce imagine how'any man'of fenſe | 
ſhould contemplate Chriſtianity all ro- | 
gether, and throughly conſider'the har- * 
monious coherence of all its parts, and | 
the wonderful contrivance-of the whole, 
without : being captivated with' the 
beauty and elegancy of it. And ' 
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And now Fhave nothi & farthe 
add concerning'this Treatiſe but/6nly 
to intreat the Reader not do'be too fe- 

vere inthe peruſal of it. Forcths 
as for the Dorine' of it, F'f&& Ho rea; 
ſorvat'all ro' Apologize for tt; beeanſt 1} 
amfully perſuaded © of thetrath' of it; 
yer being/torced; as'I was, to eompols 
It by: ſnatches, "and in rhe-more quiet 


£ 


intervals of a buſiz 'and\ aneaſie life, I 
very much {uſpe& the exat#neſs both 
of: the Stile and+ Method of it; ' and 
therefore all the favour I deſire is this, 
thar where I have improperly or obſcurely 
expreſs d my ſelf, I may be conſtrued 
in the moſt favourable ſenſe, and that 
wherever I may ſeem to be confuſed 
or immethodical, it may be attributed 
to thole frequent interruptions which the 
diſorders of my body have given to my 
thoughts. And theſe are requeſts ſo 
very juſt and reaſonable, that ] am con- 
fident none will be ſo peeviſh asto deny 
me, but they who read Books only 

[oO 
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to cap and find fault, and without any | 
defign to Edifie their own underſtand- | 
ings. But ] hope the Reader will con- ' 
Gifer that the Argument here treatedof 
is of too great moment to him to be 
fo wretchedly trifled with, and that 
therefore he will not be either fo dijmn- 
genuous to me,or uncharitable to himſelf, 
as to peruſe with ſuch a ſpiteful deſign 
that which I fancerely intended for his 
good, and which he, ] am ſure, if he 
pleaſes, may be the better for for ever. 
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Concerning the Being, and Nature of 
LL Humane AtQtions are either Neceſlary, 
or Sinful, or Indifterent. The Neceſſary 


Moral Goodneſs. 
A are {uch as are commanded, the Sinful ſuch 
as are forbiden by God, the 1ndifferent ſuch as are 
neither commanded nor forbidden , but lefr en- 
tirely free to our Choice and Diſcretion, Again, 
the neceſſary and the ſinful ations are either ſuch 
as are neceſlary and finful iz» themſelres, and: are 
commanded and forbidden upon the account of 
ſome Good and Evil that is »/eparable to their 
Natures;z or ſuch as are indiferent in their own 
Natures, as to any good or evil beret in them, 
but are made neceſſary or ſinful by ſome poſitive 
Command or Prohibition ſuperinduc*d upon them. 
Of the firſt ſort are thoſe which we call oral 
Actions; as being the ſubject matter of the Moral 


Law, which commands, and forbids nothing but 
B what 
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what is eſſentially and 1immutably good and evil ; 
and whilit there was no other Law but this, every 
Action which did not oblige by ſome eternal Rea- 
ſon, or "Which is the ſame, by ſome ſeparable 
good or evil, was left free and mdifererr, But 
in proceſs of time God ſyuperadded to this Moral 
Law a great many Poſitive ones, whereby he ob- 
liged men to do, and forbear ſundry of thoſe indif- 
ferent things, which were left to their liberty by 
the Law of Nature. For ſuch we call the Rites and 
Ceremonies of the 2o/aick Law; all which were 
different before they were impoſed, and as ſoon 
as ever the 1mpoſition was taken off from them, 
did immediately return to their Primitive J1naif- 
ferency: fo that by the abolition of their Ceremo- 
nal Law, the Fews were reſtored to all the Li- 
berties of the oral; excepting only the matter 
of the two Sacraments, and of maintaining a vi- 
ſible Communion with the Church, which are de- 
termined by poſitive Laws of Chriſtianity. And 
of this later ſort of neceſſary and ſinful Actions, 
are, not only all thoſe indifferent ones which God 
himſelf has commanded and forbidden 1mme- 
aiately, but alſo all thoſe which he commands and 
forbids by his YViceroys and Repreſentatives, in 
this World. For whatſoever he hath not com- 
manded-or forbidden by his own immediate Dictate 
and Authority, he hath Authorized his Vicegerents 
to command or forbid, as they ſhall judge it moſt 
expedient for the Publick. So that when they 
command what God hath not forbidden, or for- 
bid what he hath not commanded, rherr will is 
Goa's, who commands us by their Mouths, and 
{tamps their Injun{tions with his own ory 
| An 


OC 


Chap. I. Of Flumane Actions. 3 


And of this diſtintion between actions that are 
morally and poſitively Neceſlary the Scripture fre- 
quently takes notice, and particularly, 44cb. vi. 
6,7, 8. Wherewithall | ſhall 1 come before the Lord, 
and bow my ſelf before the high God? ſhall I come 
before him with Burnt Offerings, with Calves of a 
year old, &c, No, theſe are not the things that 
will render me acceptable in his Eyes,and precure 
me a welcome Admiſſion into his Preſence; and 
yet it 15 certain that theſe things were then requi- 
red and commanded, and therefore were poſitive- 
ly neceſſary ; but that they were not neceſlary 
in themſelves upon the account of any zntrinſick 
Goodneſs that was in them, is evident from what 
follows, - He hath ſhewed thee O Man what is good ; 
as much as if he ſhould have ſaid, the things 
above named are in their ows. nature indiffe- 
rent, having neither good nor evil in themſelves ; 
and are made neceſlary merely be poſitive Com- 
mand, upon which account they are inſufficient to 
recommend you to God: but there are other 
things that carry an zzri7ſick, Beauty and Good- 
neſs in their Nature by which they ſtrictly oblige 
you to imbrace and practiſe them, and do there- 
upon recommend you by their own 2atzve Charms, 
to the Love and Favour of God; and what theſe 
good things are he hath ſufficiently ſhewn or diſ- 
covered to you, viz. To ao juſtly, tolove mercy, and 
zo walk humbly with your God, which are the main 
and principal Duties that he requires of you. 
Which plainly implies that there are ſome Acti- 
ons which are morally, that is, in their own Na- 
tures, cernally good, and therctore eternally ne- 
ceſlary, and ſome that are neceſlary enly __ 
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for /ome preſent Reaſon God Wills and Com-_ 
mands them. For no account can be given why 
he would be more pleaſed with F»ffice and Mercy 
and Humanity, than with Sacrifice, unleſs we ſup- 
Poſe the former to be good, and therefore necef- 
ſary upon immutable Reaſons, and vpon that ac- 
count to be immutably pleaſing to him ; and the 
latter to be neceſſary only upon table reaſons, 
which therefore were to loſe their Neceſlity as 
ſoon as thoſe reaſons did alter and ceaſe. For had 
Sacrifices been good in their owz Natures, their 
goodneſs had been as mnalterable as their Nature; 
whereas, on the contrary we find, that whereas 
their Nature neither 1s nor can be altered, yet 
their Goodneſs or Neceſſity is. For as before God 
adopted them into the Rubrick of Religion by 
his own poſitive Inſtitution, they were mnaifferent 
things; ſo after this Inſtitution was repealed by a 
contrary Command, they became wnlawful. So 
that it is ow as neceſſary that we ſhould ot Offer 
them in the Worſhip of God, as it was before that 
we ſxonld., And the ſame may be ſaid of all the 
other Rights of the oſaick Law - which being in 
their own Nature Indifferent, conld no otherwiſe 
be converted either into Neceſlary or Sinful, but 
by G O D's expreſs Command or Prohibition. 
Whereas Fuſtice and Mercy, &c. are good in 
themſelves abſtrattly conſidered from all Will and 
Command ; and are not good merely becauſe they 
are Commanaed, but are commanded becauſe they 
are good ; becauſe they carry with them ſuch »7- 
alterable Reaſons as do in themſelves render the 
practice of them eternally neceſlary. For though 
there be very good reaſon why men ſhould -"xx 
oller 
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offer material Sacrifices, notwithſtanding they 
were once enjoined; yet it can zever be reaſon- 
able for them to be a»7uſt or cruel or proud, becauſe 
the- contrary Vertues carry ſuch fixed and immutable 
Reaſons with them as will bind and oblige us to 
Eternity ; inſomuch that though we had a Diſpen= 
ſation to be proud under the Broad-Seal of Hea- 
ven, yet 'twould ſtil} be very abſurd and unreaſon- 
able to be ſo. And as things that are only poſitively 
neceſſary or ſinful, derive all their neceſſity and ſin-. 
fulneſs from Gods aireft or expreſs Command and 
Prohibition; fo they cannot be commanded or 
forbidden by Cen/equernce. For if the Matter of 
them be antecedently Lawful or. Indifferent, it 
muſt neceſlarily remain ſo till it be 4refly com- 
manded or forbidden ; there being. no other Rea- 
ſon to bound and limitit, but only the Will of the 
Law-giver in whoſe diſpoſal it is; and therefore 
till he dire&ly ſignifies his Will either for or againſt 
it, it muſt remain as it is, 7. e. Free and 1naifferent. 
But you will ſay, Suppoſe God hath commanded 
ſuch an indifferent thing for /#chþ a Reaſon, doth 
it not thence follow that he thereby commands 
every other indifferent thing that hath the ſame 
reaſon for it? 1 anſwer, No; for if the Reaſon 
why he commands it be neceſſary and erernal, it is 
not a thing inaifferent, but morally neceſſary, and 
ſo is every thing elſe that hath the ſame Reaſon 
for it: and conſequently the reaſon of the Law, 
though it be applied but to one thing, extends to 
every thing of the ſame Nature; becauſe in all 
moral Caſes the Reaſon of the Law is the Law. But 
if the thing commanded be in it ſelf idifferenr, 
the Reaſon why it is commanded cannot be 7e- 
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ceſſiry; and therefore though there be the ſame 
Reaſon why anvsther thing of the ſame Nature 
ſhould be commanded, yet it doth not neceſlarily 
oblige unleſs it be commanded a&ually, becauſe in 
ſuch caſes it is not the Rea/or but the Authority of 
the Law that obliges: and therefore where there 
is only the Reaſon and not the Law, it lays no ob- 
ligation to the Conſcience. 

From the whole therefore it is evident what is 
the difference between things that are poſirrvely 
and morally Neceſlary and Sinful; which Ithoughr 
very neceſlary to explain at large, for the giving a 
faller light to the enſuing Diſcourſe ; in which I 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew, 

Firſt, That there is ſuch an trinſick Goodneſs 
in ſome Humane Actions, as renders them for ever 
neceſſary and obliging to us. 

Secondly, That God hath ſufficiently diſcover- 
ed to us what thoſe Humane Attions are, which 
carry with them this perpetual Obligation. 

Thirdly, That theſe AQions which carry with 
them this perpetual Obligation, arethe main and 
principal parts of Religion. 
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T hat there is ſuch an Tatrinſick Good ix ſome 
Humane Adtions as render them for ever 
necellary and ovliging to us. 


OOD is twofold, Abſoluts or Reſpeive, or 

the Good of the End and the Good of the 
eans, The Good of the End is that which is 
the Perfection and Happineſs of any Being; the 
good of the Means is that which tends and: cou- 
duces thereunto. As for inſtance, the abſolute 
Good of a Brute' Animal confiſts in the PerfeCti- 
on and Satisfattion of its Senſe,: or in baving per- 
felt Feeling and Senſation of ſuch things as are 
moſt grateful to its Appetite and Senſes. Its re- 
ſpeftive good is the Means by which its Senſes are 
perfeted or rendred lively and vigorous, and. by 
which it's provided for with ſuch things as are 
grateful and pleaſing to them. For there being 1n 
every a,zimate nature a Principle whereby it's ne- 
ceſſarily inclined to promote its own preſeryation 
and Well being, that which hath in it a fitneſs to 
fromote this End is called Good, as on the contrary 
that which is apt to hinder it Evil. Now Man 
being not' only a - ſenſztive but 'a' rational Creature, 
hath a twofola Good belonging to his Nature, 
the firſt Senſitive which is the ſame with. that of 
brute Animals, conſiſting in. the Perfeftion 'and 
SatisfaCtion of his bodily 'Senfes and Appetites, 
and in thoſe ' means which :conduce thereunto; 


and this for diſtintion ſake is. called his. Vatural 
B-4-: Good ; 
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Good ; the ſecond Rational, which conſiſts in the 
PerfeQion and Satisfaction of his Rational Facul- 
ties, and in thoſe means which tend thereunto 
and. this: is ſtiled his oral Good, though in re- 
ality *tis as much Natural as the former. For 
Man being naturally as. well Rational as Senſitive, 
that which promotes his Rational Perfe@tion and 
Happineſs, is no leſs naturally good for him than 
that which promotes his Senſitive: Nay his Ra- 
tional Nature being the much more zoble and ex- 
celent part of him, that which naturally promotes 
the Perfection and Happineſs of it, is in it ſelf a 
much - greater good to his Nature, and ought to be 
perferred by him before any of thoſe Natural 
goods, which conduce only to the happineſs of his 
ſenſitive Nature ; and he who indulges his /c:{:- 
tive Part in any Pleaſure which his Rational diſal- 
lows, doth thereby create a torment to himſelf, and 
raiſe a Devil in his own mind. For though Reaſon 
and Religion doth allow that the Senſitive nature 
ſhould be'gratified in all its ;natural Appetites and 
Deſires, yet neither allow that it ſhould be pamper- 
ed and indulged in any: ſuch Exceſles as are preju- 
dicial either to it ſelf or to that Rational Nature 
whereunto- it is joined ; and he who indulges his 
Senſe in- any ſuch Excelles, renders himſelf obnoxi- 
ous to his'own Reaſon, and to gratifie the Prute 
in him diſpleaſes the Afar, and ſets his two Na- 
tures at variance. So that there is nothing can be 
natiirally good for us, that is any way inconſiſtent 
with-what is morally ſo, 1. e. with what conduces to 
the Perfettion and Happineſs, of our rational Na- 
ture; and though_this Natural and Moral Good 


are TY way TO with one another, yet it 
is 
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Is is the Moral that is the Supreme Good of a Man, 
becauſe it is the Good of his moſt excellent Na- 
ture. Having thus premiſed what I mean by Good 
in general, and particularly by 24oral Good, I 
proceed to ſhew that in ſome Humane ations 
there is ſuch an zzrrinſick moral Good as renders 
*?m for ever obliging to us. And this I ſhall en- 
deavour in theſe following Propoſitions. 

Firſt, That the Happineſs of Humane Nature 
is founded in his Perfet1on, 

Secondly, That the Perfeftion of Humane Na- 
ture conſiſts in aCting ſutably to the moſt perfect 
Reaſon, 

Thirdly, That the moſt perfeft Reaſon is that 
wherein all reaſonable Beings do conſent and 

ree. 
© ay, That there are certain Rules of 
Moral Good, wherein all Reaſonable Beings are 
agreed. 

Fifthly, That to act ſutably to thoſe Rules 
bath been always found by univerſal experience 
conducible to the Happineſs of Humane Nature, 
and the contrary miſchievous thereunto. 

I. That the Happineſs of Humane Nature is 
founded in its Perfection. For the Perfe&tion of 
Beings conſiſts in their being compleatly diſpoſed 
and adapted for the End whereunto they are de- 
ſigned. Now the End of all Beings that have Life 
and Senſe, is that ſort of Happineſs that is ſu- 
cable to their Natures; for *cis thither that they 
all of them naturally tend, and therein that their 
Faculties do all concenter. When therefore their 
Faculties or Powers of Action are compleatly diſ- 
poſed to enjoy the proper Happineſs of their Na- 
tures, 
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tares, then are they perfect in their Kind. Thus 
for inſtance, The End of Brutes which have only 
Bod:lz Senſe, is ſenſitive and corporeal Happineſs, 
and therefore then is the Brute Creature perfect 
in its kind, when it hath not only all the Parts 
and Senſes that are necellary to procure and enjoy 
it's Happineſs, but hath them alſo perfectly fitted, 
tempered, and qualified to purſue and reliſh it. 
And ſuppoſing that all the pleaſure or happineſs 
of a Beaſt conſiſted in the Taſte and Smell of its 
Paſture, it could never be compleatly happy fo 
long as the Organs of its Smell or Taſte were im- 
perfect. . So that the perfetion of every Senſible 
Nature conſiſts in being perfe&tly diſpoſed to en- 
Joy its Natural Happinets. And accordingly here- 
ia conliſts the Perfection of Humane Nature, in 
being perfeCtly fitted and diſpoſed to enjoy and 
reliſh Humane Happineſs. For this being its pro- 
per End, 1tis impolſlible it ſhould ever be perfe& 
in its Kind till *tis compleatly contempered and 
adapted thereunto. So that our Happineſs muſt 
neceſſarily be founded in our Perfe&1onv, which is 
nothing elſe but the perfeft Diſpolition of our 
Natures to reliſh and enjoy thoſe Goods wherein 
the Happineſs of our Nature conſiſts ; and till qur 
Nature is perfe&ly diſpoſed to enjoy them, all the 
good things of Heaven and Earth will be Inſuffici- 
ent to render us perfetly happy. -. 

II. That the perfeftion of Humane Nature 
conſiſts in ating ſutably to the moſt Perfet® Rea- 
ſor. For Reaſon being the top and: Crown of Hu- 
mane Nature, hath a natural Right to Command 
and Diſpoſe of its Motions ; to be the Eye of. its 
Will, and the Guide, of its AfﬀeRtions, and the 
Law 
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Law of all its Powers of Aciion. And indeed, 
for what other uſe ſerves the Reaſon of a Man, 
but to preſcribe Rules to his unreaſonable Aﬀecti- 
-Ons, to light and direct them in their proper Ob- 
jects, and as they are moving towards them, to 
moderate their Excelles and to quicker their De- 
fets, and to lead them on to true Happineſs in an 
even Courſe through all the wild Mazes of popu- 
lar Miſtake ? And unleſs it be thus employed, 
the Man is Reaſonable i» vain, and his light, like 
a Candle incloſed in a Dark-Lanthorn, burns out 
in waſt and ſpends it ſelf in an uſeleſs and unpro- 
fitable blaze. And whilſt to pleaſe our Appetites 
and Paſſions we run counter to the advice of our 
Reaſon, we forſake the rule of our Natures and 
act like Beaſts and not like Men ; in which courſe 
of Action if we perſiſt, we muſt neceſlarily dege- 
zerate from our ſelves, and ſink by degrees into 
the moſt ſordid Brutality. For when once our 
Appetites have gotten the Command of our Rea- 
ſon, and not only derhroned but enſlaved it, the 
very order of our Nature is tranſported and we 
are become our own Reverſe and Arntipodes, If 
therefore we would arrive at our own Perfection, 
it muſt be by following our Reaſon, and ſubmit- 
ting all our Afﬀe@tions and Appetites to its Go- 
vernment. For what elſe can be the Perfetion 
of-a Rational Nature, -but to be perfe&tly Ratio- 
nal; and what is it to be perfectly Rational, but 
' to have our Minds throughly *ſfrutfed with the 
Principles of Right Reaſon, and our Will and Af- 
fetions intirely regulated by them? For herein 
conſiſts the Supreme Perfeftion not only of Men, 
but of Angels, yea and of God himſelf, the 
Crown, 
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Crown and Glory of whoſe Nature it 15, that he 
always knows, and chuſes and atts what is fitteſt and 
beſt and moſt reaſonable, And when once our Un- 
derſtanding is ſo far lighted as that it always 
diftates right Reaſon to us; and our Will and 
Aﬀections are ſo far /ub4ued as that they always 
frecly and chearfully comply with it, we have ar- 
rived to the very top of cor Nature, and are 
Commenced Perfect Men in Chriſt Jeſus. 

Ii. That the moſt Perfe&t Reaſon 1s that 
wherein all Reaſonable Beings do conſent and 4- 


gree: Forift there be any ſuch matter as True and 


Falſe, Reaſonable and Unreaſonable, in the Nature 
cf things, and if there be any ſuch thing as Vnaer- 
ftanaing among, Beings, whereby they are capable 

of diſtinguiſhing between the one and the orher ; 
either that muſt be True and Reaſonable which all 
Underſtandings do conſent and agree in, or all the 
Underſtandings that are in the World muſt be un- 
der a fatal Cheat and Deluſion. Which latter being 
ſuppoſed , inevitably deſtroys all Knowledge and 
Certainty, and lays a foundation for the wildeſt 
Scepticiſm, For ſuppoſing all Underſtandings to be 
deceived and impoſed: on, it is impoſſible for us to 
be certain of any thing, and for all we know, a 
Part may be bigger than the Whole, two and two 
may make twenty, and both parts of a Contradi- 
Qion may be true. Nay we can never be certain 
whether we are not Dreaming when we think we 
are Awake, and whether we are not Awake when 
we think we are Dreaming. - Either therefore we 
muſt renounce all Certainty whatſoever ,, and flu- 
nate in eternal Scepticiſm, or -allow that tobe 
True and Reaſonable which all Underſtandings 
do unanimouſly vote ſo. IV. That 
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IV. That there -are certain Rules of Moral 
Goodneſs concerning the immutable Reaſon 
whereof all Underitandings are agreed, For ſuch 
are all thoſe which perſcribe the Dueneſs of Ior- 
ſhip and Yeneration to God, of Obeatence and Loyal- 
ty to our Parents and Superiours, of 1cmperance 
and Fortitude to our ſelves, and of F#/tice and Cha- 
rity to one another ; to the Goodneſs and Reaſon- 
ableneſs of which Rules, all Underſtandings do as 
unanimouſly confer, as to the truth of any Pro- 
poſition in the Vathematicks. Now of all the 
Orders of Reaſonable Beings, tnat which we moſt 
converſe with, and with whoie Conſent and Agree- 
ment in any matters we are belt acquazzted, is that 
of Men; and therefore if among Men we can diſ- 
cover {ſuch an Univerſal Agreemert concerning the 
Goodneſs of theſe Rules as will warrant us to con- 
clude all other Rational Beings to be conſenting 
with them, this will be a ſufficient Demonſtration 
of the Truth of the Propoſition. .Theſe two things 
therefore I ſhall endeavour to make out, 1. That 
the Reaſon of Men is Oniver/aly conſenting in 
this matter, viz. That there is an 1mmutable 
Goodneſs in theſe Rules of Morality. 2. That this 
Univerſal Conſent of Mens Reaſon in this matter 
is a ſufficient Demonſtration that all o:4er reaſon- 
able Beings are conſenting with them. 

Firſt, Therefore there is nothing more evident 
than that en are Univerſally agreed in this mat- 
ter, that to Worſhip God, to Honour their Parents 
and Superiours, to be remperate in their Paſſions 
and Appetites, and 7zu# and charitable towards 
one another, are things in their own nature m- 
mutably good: that this is not an Opinion pecu- 
ltar 
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liar to ſuch an Age, or to ſuch a Nation, or to ſuch | 
a Sect of Religion, but the Umver/al Judgment | 
of all Mankind of whatſoever Age, Nation, or 

- Religion. For 'tis upon this ſudgment that all ; 
that Conſcience is founded which approves of | 
or condemns men?s aCtions 3 which Conſcience is | 
nothing elſe but a Senſe or Feeling of Moral Good 
and Evil ; and 1s every whit as natural ta Mens 
minds, as "the Senſe of pleaſant or painful touches 
to their Bodies. Since therefore general Effects | 
muſt ſpring from general Canes, it neceſlarily | 
follows that that Pain and Pleaſure which Mens | 
minds generally feel upon the Commiſſion of bad | 
and good Actions, muit be reſolved into ſome ge- 
neral Canſe ; and what elſe can that be, but the 
general Conſent of their Reaſon -concerning the 
immutable Evil of the oze and Good of the other ? 

I know ?is pretended by ſome of our Modern Na- 
vigators that there are a ſort of People in the World 
who have not the leaſt Senſe of Good and Evil, | 
and do own neither Goa nor Religion nor Morality. 
But confidering the ſhort Converſe and imper- 
fe Intercourſe which theſe our new diſcoyerers 
have had with thoſe Barbarous Countries, -It is 
fairly ſuppoſed that the inhabitants may have 
Notions both Religious, and Moral, of which 
Strangers wao underſtand not their Language 
and Cuſtoms and Manners, can make little or no 
Diſcovery. But ſappolſe that what they report 
were true; yet by their own confeſſion theſe 
wretched Barbariarnsare in all other things ſo ex- 

_ treamly Brutiſh, that they diſcover no other 
token of their Humanity but their Shape. For 
they live altogether regarale/s of themſclves ; of the 
C'onVves 
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Convenences of their Lives, and of the Digmty of 
their Natures ; without making any Reflettions on 
their own minds, or any Obſervations from their 
own experience. Since theretore all Knowledge is 
acquired by Attention, it is not zt all impoffible 
for Creatures ſo utterly ſupine and negligent to be 
ignorant of the moſt common Notions. But for 
any man to queſtion the truth of this general 
Rule, becauſe there are a few Exceptions from it, 
is every Whit as abſurd as if he ſhould queſtion 
whether men are generally two l/egg*d Animals, 
becauſe there have been ſome Monſters with three. 
And what if among Men there are ſome Mon- 
ſters in reſpe@ of their 44izds, as well as others in 
reſpe& of their Boates ; This is no more a pre- 
judice to the ſtanding Laws of Humane Nature, 
than Prodigies are to the Regularity of the con- 
ſtant courſe of Univer/al Nature. Specimen na- 
thre cujuſlibet, ſaith Tuly, a natura optima ſumen- 
dum eft, i. e. The true ſample of every Nature is to 
be taken from the beſt Natures of the kiad. Since 
therefore the men of all Nations and Apes and 
Religions who have in any meaſure attended to 
the Nature of things, and made bur any tolerable 
uſe of their Reaſons, are, and always have been 
univerſally agreed that there is an immutable 
Good in Vertue, and Evi] in Vice; its no Argu- 
ment at all that thisis not the general Senſe of 
Mankind, ſuppoling it tre, which is very gaeftion- 
able, that there are ſome few ſuch inhumane Bar- 
barians in the World as make no diſtinction ar all 

between'em. But then | 
Secondly, This Univerial conſent of Zens Rea- 
ſon in this matter, is a ſuflicient Demonſtration 
that 
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that all other Reaſonable Beings are conſenting 
with them. For it ſhews that God himſelf is of 
this mind; and if He be, we may be ſure that all 
other Reaſonable Beings are. For if we believe 
that God made us, we muſt believe that he made 
us for ſome End; and if he made us for any End, 
he muſt eſteem thoſe Actions good which promote 
it, and thoſe evil which ob/truf# and hinder 1t. 
And what other End can an infinitely happy and 
bleſſed Being have in making other Beings 3 but 
only to do ?em good, and according to their ſeveral 
Capacities to make them partakers. of his own 
happineſs? And if this be the end for which God 
made us, to be ſure thoſe Ations muſt be good 
in his eſteem that are bereficial, and thoſe evil 
that are hurtful and miſchievous to our Nature. 
And therefore ſince he hath implanted in us not 
only a natural Deſtre of Happineſs ; but alſo a 
rational Faculty to diſcern wha: ACtions make 
for our Happineſs, and what not, we may be ſure 
that whatſoever this Faculty doth QUmniverſally 
determine to be good or evil for us, 2 good 
or evil in the Judgment of God. *Tis true, 
when the Reaſon that is in o7ze man judges con- 
trary to the Reaſon that is in another, there muſt 
be a Diſagreement on one {ide or the other from 
the Reaſon and Judgment of God: but when all 
mens Reaſon is agreed that thi is good and that 
evil, 1t 1s plain that this is the Judgment of the 
Rational Faculty which naturally makes ſuch a 
Diſtinftion of things. For there is no man that 
uſes his Reaſon can poſhbly think that Truth and 
Falſhood, Fuſtice and 1njuſtice, Mercy and Cruelty 
are equally good in themſelves; his Rational Fa- 
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only being ſo framed as that at the firſt glance 
and refleftion, it naturally diſ/inguiſhes *em into 
Good and Evil, When therefore God hath crea- 
ted us with ſuch a Faculty as naturally makes ſuch 
a Judgment. of Good and Evil, that Judgment 
muſt be God?s, as well as the Faculty which made 
it. That therefore which is the «n4animous Fudg- 
ment of all men, muſt be the natural Language of 
the Rational Faculty ; and that which is the na- 
tural Language of the Rational Faculty muſt be 
the Language of the God of Nature. For he who 
created me with ſuch a Faculty as naturally judges 
this Good and that Evil, muſt either have the 
ſame Judgment himſelf, or create in me a Con- 
tradiftion to his own Judgment ; and that Judga 
ment which he hath created in zz, he muſt be ſup- 


poſed to create in all otber Beings that are capable 


of Judping; otherwiſe he would be the Author of 
Contradiftory Judgments. For, ſhould one Ra- 
tional Faculty naturally judge chis, and another the 
contrary, they mult neceſlarily be ſo framed as to 
contradict. each other, and conſequently he who 
framed both muſt be the Author of the Contra- 
diction. So that this. »niver/al Conſent of Men 
concerning the Good and Evil of Humane ACtions 
is a plain.Evidence that God and all other Ratio- 
nal Beings are conſenting with ?em. 

V. And laſtly, that Mens ating conformably 
to theſe Rules of Moral Goodneſs, in which they 
are thus aniverſaily conſenting, hath by long and 
conſtant Experience been tound moſt conducive 
to Mens Welfare and Happineſs. For the Proof 
whereof I ſhall need urge no other Argument 
than this, That the great Deſign of all Humane 

G Laws 
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Laws and Conſtitutions hath been to /ecure and 
enforce theſe Rules of /orality ; which is a plain 
Argument that Men have always found by Expe- 
rience that they are naturally good and productive 
of their Happineſs and Welfare. For how can 
it be thought that afrer men have had ſo many 
thouſand years rial of Piety and Juſtice and 
Mercy and Temperance, they ſhould ſtil] be fo 
ſolicitous to fence and guard *em with Law$, had 
they not found %*em highly advantageons, and their 
Contraries as /Miſchievous to Mankind. For do 
but ſuppoſe that the contraries to all Vertue were 
for Experiment-ſake impoſed for ſome time upon 
Mankind, and it were made as Penal by the Laws 
of Nations to be Pionus, and Juſt, Merciful, and 
Temperate as It is now to be the contrary; Is it 
imaginable that that which we now call Yi 
ſhovid in proceſs of time acquire the ſame Uni- 
verſa] Reputation that /"ertue hath always had a- 
mong' men ? Or at leaſt, is it probable that af- 
ter ſome thouſand years Trial and Experience of 
ſuch a Law, Men ſhould ſtill be as much concern- 
ed to guard and inforce tt, as they are and al- 
ways have been to ſecure the Law of Piety and 
Virtue? No, it 1s moſt certain they would not. 
For the very injoyning of Jmpicty, Injuſtice, and 
Crnelty would be in effe-t to injoyn men to ren- 
der themſelves moſt wretched and miſerable: to 
ſurrender up all the Swpporrs of their Hope, the 
Peace of their Conſciences and the Tranquility of 
their Minds; to live in everlaſting 'Broils and Di/- 
cords, then turn Robbers and Cut-throats to one 
another, and utterly deprive themſelves of all 
the Comforts and Securities of Humane Societies. 
$9 
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So that there is no doubt but after a few years 
of Experience of the miſchievous Conſequents of 
juch a Law, the whole World would groan un- 
der it as an inſuportable Tyranny, and even the 
moſt Yicious would ſoon grow quite weary of ir, 
and heartily wiſh that it were for ever Repealed, 
and the good old Laws of Piety and Virtue re- 
ſtored and infor0d upon Mankind. And if ſo, it 
is plain that Virtue and Vice are diſtinguiſhed by 
their Natures into good and evil ; and that the 
Obligation we lie under to pratt;/e the one, and 
abſtain from the other, are not founded in any 
Arbitrary Conſtitution, but in the eſſential Good- 
Neſs and Malignity that inſeparably adheres to 
them. 

And if we conſult the Experience of parricalar 
Men, we ſhall always find, that whereas 1mpiety 
and Jnjaſtice, Fraud and Malice, do naturally ror- 
ment mens Minds with Anguiſh and Confuſion, 
baunt their Breaſts with fearful Thoughts and 
dire ExpeQtations, Harra/s their Souls with per- 
petual Male contentedneſs, and mtricate their 
whole Lives with everlaſting Shifts and 1ntrigues ; 
Piety and TFuſtice, Iruth and Benevolence do as 
naturally foorhþh and raviſh their Minds, fall 
*?m with blefſed Hopes and chkearful Refleftions; 
compoſe their Pailions, ſirengthen and invigorate 
their Hearts, and render the whole Courle of 
their: Lives plain and airect, even and eaſie, And 
hereby Vertue doth ſenfibly recommend it felt ro 
our Natures in al} its Capacities, as being ſuted to 
the Satilfation of all its reaſonable Delires, and 
ſo by conſequence deiigned to make up the com- 
pleareſt and molt wire Enjoyment. All which 1s 
G2 as 
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2S plain and obvious to the Reaſon of Mankind 
as any Matter of Fatt that is before us. So that 
tis not only the Reaſon, but alſo the Experience 
of Mankind that univerſally agrees and conſents 
inthis great Truth, that there is ſuch a Good in 
Firtworus and ſuch an Evil in Ficions Aftions, as 
doth eternally and in/eparably cleave to their Na» 

cures. | | 
And therefore ſince our Nature 15 to continue 
the ſame for ever; the ſame Yirrues and Vices 
which are now the Perfe&ion and 'Depravation, 
and conſequently the Happineſs and Miſery of it, 
will be ſo for ever, From whence if neceſſarily 
follows, that onr eternal Happineſs and Miſery 
15 founded in the Courſe of our own Actions. - So 
that as in the Courſe of a virtuous Life we are 
growing up into a State of fixed and everlaſting 
Vertue wherein we ſhall be everlaſtingly Perfett 
and Happy; ſo on the contrary, in a courſe of 
vicious Actions we are ſinking into a ſtate of ever- 
l:ſting Viciouſncſs, wherein we ſhall be everlaſt- 
ingly wrerched and miſerable. For ſince Virtue is 
good for, and Vice evilto us in its own Nature, it 
neceſſarily follows that according as we remain 
Virtuous or Victons for ever, our Condition muſt 
be gnod or evil for ever. - And this being ſo, of 
what nnſpeakzble Conſequence are the ACtions of 
Men, that thus draw after 'em a Chain of Joys or 
Woes as long as Eternity ! And how careful ought 
we to bz, to what covurle of Life we determine 
our ſ:lves, conſidering that our erernal Fate de- 
pends upon what we are now doing : that every 
Moral Action we perform is a ſtep Heaven or Helt- 
Tar4:;; that in every bad or good Choice we make, 
we 
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we are planting our T' opher or our Paradiſe : s and 
that in the Conſequents of our preſent Actions 
we ſhall] 7ue or reoyce to eterenal Ages; O would 
to God men would at laſt be fo wiſe as to con- 
ſider theſe things before it be too late, and not 
live at Random as they do, without any Regard 
to the certain and unavoidable Fate of their own 
Actions! For doubtleſs would] they but throughly 
weigh the Nature and Event of things, and Jook 
before they leap into Action, they would ſee in- 
finitely more Charm and Terror in that Good and 
Evil which inſeparably adheres to vertnous. and 
vicious Actions, than in all the Temptations in 
the World. Wherefore in the name of God let 
us look about us, and for once reſolve to act like 
Beings that muſt for ever feel the bad or good ef- 
fets of our own Doings, Which if we do, we 
ſhall not only live well and happily here, but to 
ali Eternity experience the bleſſed Conſequents 


of it. 


I a. 


SE CH. 


That God hath ſufficiently diſcovered to ws 
what thoſe Humane Aitions are, which are 
Morally Good, and »pon that account per- 


petually obliging. 


HE Truth of which will evidently appear 

by conſidering the Particulars, what it is 

that God hith done in order to the making this 
C 3 great 
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great Diſcovery to us; the moſt conſiderable of 
which are reducible to theſe ſix Heads : 

Firjt, He hath implanted in us a natural De- 
ſire of Happineſs. 

Secondly, He hath given us Reaſon to aiſcerz 
what Actions they are that make for our Happi- 
neſs, and what not. 

Thirdly, He hath ſo contrived our Natures as 
that we are thruſt on by our own /»ſtin&s and 
Paſſions, to thoſe Actions which make for our 
Happineſs. 

Foxrthly, He hath taken care to exite and ob- 
lige us to thoſe Aﬀtions, by annexing natural Re- 
wards to them and entailing natural Puri{hments 
on their Contraries. | 

Fifthly, To ſtrengthen and inforce this Obli- 
23tion, he hath frequently ſuperadded to theſe 
natural Rewards and Puniſhments ſupernatural 
Bleſſings and Judgments, 

Sixthly, That to inforce all this, he hath made 
ſundry ſupernatural Revelations, wherein he hath 
plainly told us what thoſe things -are that carry 
with *em this intrinſick Good and Neceſſity. 

[. God hath taken care-to diſcover to us what 
is Morally Good by implanting in us a natural 
Deſire of Happineſs, which is fo inſeparable to 
Humane nature, and 'tis poſſible for us to for- 
bear deſiring what good for us, or at leaſt what 
appears {o. . For tho through our own Ignorance 
and Inconſideration we many times miſtake Ev:/ 
for Good, and Miſery for Happineſs, yet ſuch is 
the Frame of our' Nature, that we cannot deſire 
Evil &s Evil, or Miſery « Miſery ; but whenſo- 
ever we imbrace a real Evil, *tis either under the 
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Notion of a /e/s Evil, or of a real and ſubſtantial 
Good. Now by this unquenchable Thrrſ# and De- 
fire of Happineſs which God hath implanted in 
our Nature, we are continually imported and 
excited to ſearch out and enquire by what Ways 
and Means we may arrive to be happy. So that 
as Hunger and Thirſt and the ſenſe of bodily Pam 
and Pleaſure forceth men upon the invencion of 
Trades and Civil Occupations to ſupply their ne- 
ceſlities and Conveniences: So this vehement 
Hunger and Thirſt afrer Happineſs, which God 
hath created in our Boſoms, doth almoit zeceſſirate 
and conſtrain us to pry into the Nature of our 
Actions; that ſo we may diſcover what Trade 
and Courſe of life ic is that tends moſt direC&ly 
to our own Felicity. And by thus 4mportuning us 
by our own /elfelove to enquire into the Nature of 
our Actions and into their natural tendencies to 
our Weal or Woe, he hath not only expreſſed his 
good Will towards us by taking Security of our 
ſelves for our own Welfare, and obliging us to 
be happy by the moſt render and wigorous Paſſion 
10 our Natures, but hath alſo taken an effectua] 
Courſe to diſcover to us the Good and Evil of 
our own Actions; Conlidering, 

{1I. That he hath given us Reaſon to aiſcern 
what Actions they are that make for our Happi- 
neſs and what not. ?Tis true, had he only im- 
planted in our Breaſts a blizd Deſire of Happineſs, 
without any Eye of Reaſon in our Heads to guide 
and aire our Aftions towards It, we mult have 
wandered in the dark for ever, Lil] we had pined 
away our wretched Beings with a hungry and un- 
ſatisfied Deſire. But by giving us a quick-ſighted 
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Faculty of Reaſon to guide and condutt this our 
blind Delire, he hath taken ſufficient care not 
only to excite our Enquiry after the Way to Hap- 
pineſs, but alſo to inable us to find it. For the na- 
tural tendencies of our Actions to our Happineſs 
or Miſery are ſo very obvious and w/ible, that we 
can ſcarce open our Eyes and look abroad without 
obſerving them. For how can any man who makes 
any obſervations upon things, be ſo ſtupid as not 
to diſcern the vaſt difterence there is between 
Truth and Falſhood, Fuſtice and Injuſtice, as to 
their natural tendency to the Good and Hurt, Hap- 
pineſs and Miſery of Mankind ? ?Tis true, if men 
will neglect xſimg their Reaſon, they may be ig- 
norant of the plaineſt Propoſitions ; but if they 
be, 'tis their iexcuſable Folly. But if men will 
be ſo true to their own Intereſt, as calmly to 7e- 
fle# upon their Actions, their Senſe cannot more 
readily diſtinguiſh between Hozey and Gal, than 
their Reaſon will between /irize and Vice; the 
fundamental Reafons of which are ſo legible in all 
the Appearances of Nature, ſo zecefſary to the Being 
and Preſervation of Mankind, and their equity 
is ſo apparent, and their Convenience ſo obvions, 
that a man can hardly reflect upon any thing either 
within or without him, without being convinced of 
their Force and Obligation. So that for a man 
that hath the uſe of his Reaſon not to obſerve the 
Difference of his Actions, as to their in:rinſick 
Good and Evil, and neceſſary Tendency to his 
Happineſs and Miſery, would be as groſs and u- 
excuſable a Stupidity, as if he ſhould paſs through 
the World without ever taking notice that two 
and two makes four. God therefore by giving 

us 
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us a Teaſonable Faculty to aiſcer» the nature of 
things, upon which the Diiterences of Good and 
Evil are ſo plainly and legibly imprinted, hath here- 
by taken ſufficient Care to ſhew us the difference 
of our own Actions, For, to inſpire us with a 
Faculty of Reaſoning, by which we can form true 
Notions of things from {ſingle Experiments, and 
infer one truth from another, and 1mmeaiately to 
inſpire this Faculty with Div:ze. Truth, are only 
two different Modes of Divine Revelation; and 
God did as really reveal himſelf to us when he gave 
us Reaſon to underſtand his Wii}, and when he /err 
to us his Meſſengers from Heaven to make known 
his Mind and Will to us. For God hath fo framed 
our Underſtandings, as that whenſoever we im- 
partially reaſon about things, we are forced to di- 
ſtinzuiſh between Good and Evil, and cannot 
perſuade our ſelves without doing infinite Y;olence 
to our own Faculties, that to Bla/pheme God or to 
Reverence him, lye or ſpeak Truth, to honowr our 
Parents, or to /c-rn and deſpiſe them, are things of 
an indifferent Nature ; but as ſoon as ever we open 
the Eye of our Reaſon, we diſcern ſuch an eſſential 
Difference between them, as forces us to condemn 
the one and approve the other. And accordingly 
as for the greateſt ſtrokes of Iniquity, we find they 
have as much the Univerſal Judgment of our Rea- 
ſon againſt them as any fal/e Concluſion in the Ma- 
thematicks; whilſt the Gocdneſs of their con- 
trary Vertyes is as univerſally acknowledged by 
vs as the Truth of any frſ# Principle in Philoſo- 
phy. Since therefore God hath ſo framed our 
Underſtanding as that it cannot calmly reflect 
upon our Actions without diſtinguiſhing between 
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the good and bad, he hath hereby ſufficiently re- 
vealed to us what that good 1s that mwmmutably 
binds and obliges us. 

HI. God hath fo contrived our Natures, as that 


we are thruſt on by our own  /nſtintts and Paſſions 


' to'thoſe Actions which are morally Good and do 
make for our Happineſs. For we are framed and 
conſtituted with ſuch Paſſions and AﬀeCtions as 
do naturally point and dire us unto vertnous 
Actions; and tho by the Conſtitution of our Na- 
rares, our Paſſions are Subjected to our Reaſon 
and all our Vertne confiſts in being reaſonably af- 
fetted, yet in the very Nature of our paſſjons 
there is a certain Tendency and Djrefion to Ver- 
tne, antecedent to all our Reaſoning and Diſcourſe. 
Which Theagnes the Pythagorean ſtiles Tazezewnars 
x; <rFumaouds The x7 quav apes, a certain natural 
Impetus or Enthuſiaſm, by which without any pre- 
vious Diſcourſe or Deliberation we are forcibly car- 
ried 0n towards vertuous Aftions, For ſome Aﬀect- 
Qtions there are in our Nature, which do in the 
general plamly fignifie to us that there is ſuch a 


thing as Moral Good and Evil in Humane Ati - 


ons; and others that do plainly point out what 
thoſe Actions are wherein this moral good and 
evil is ſubjeted. Of the firſt ſort are the Aﬀe- 
ons of Love and Hatred, Cemplacency and 
Horror, Glory and Shame, Repentance and Self- 
{atisfation ; which plainly declare thar there are 
@nſwerable Objefts in the Nature of Things and 
AQtions; that.there is a Good to be beloved and 
an Evil to be bated, a Deformity to be abhor- 
red, and a Beauty to be delighted in; an Excel- 
lency to bz gloried in, and a Filthineſs to be 
aſhamed 
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aſhamed of ;, a Well-doing to be ſatisfied with, and 
an Ill doing to be repented of. For if there were 
no ſuch real Diſtin&tions in the Nature of Things 
and AQtions, all theſe Aﬀettions in us would be 
utterly vain and impertinent. And. as theſe Aﬀe- 
Ctions of our Nature do. ſignifie in the- general 
that there' is a Moral Good and Evil in our AQti- 
ons, ſo there are others which do particularly 
point out what Actions are morally Good and 
what Evil. Thus for Inſtance, the Paſſions of 
Vencration and Diſdain do plainly dire&t us to 
Honour God and our Superiours, and to be con- 
ſtant in good Courſes out of a generous Scorn of 
all Temptations to the contrary. Thus Comm/e- 
ration and Envy direct us to Charity and Juſtice, 
to lament and aſſiſt thoſe who 'are undeſervedly 
unfortunate, and to be ai/pleaſed with the Ad- 
vancement of baſe and wunaeſerving People; and 
conſequently to be juſt and equal in our Diſtribu- 
tions, and to proportion them to mens Merit and 
Deſert. For by this Paſſion of Envy, Nature 
teaches us that there is ſuch a thing as j#/# and 
unjuſt, equal and unequal, and that the former is to 
be embraced, and the latter to be ſhunned, Ard to 
name no more, thus Sorrow ani joy do by 
ſilent Language diſlwade us from 1juring, and 
perſwade us to benefi: one another. For ſo by the 
mournful Voice, the dejected Eyes and Conn- 
tenance, the Sighs and groans and Tears of the 
, ſorrowful and oppreſt, (all which are the powerful 
Rhetorick of Nature )Jwe are importuned not 
only to forbear heaping any further Injuries upon 
them, but alſo to commiſcrate their Griefs, and 
by our timely Aids to ſuccour and relieve them. 
wy AS 
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As on the contrary the florid and chearful Looks, 
the pleaſant and grateful Air which we behold in 
thoſe that rejoyce, are ſo many Charms and At- 
tractives by which Nature allures us to mutual 
Urbanity and Sweetneſs of Behaviour, and a con- 
tinually Stndy to plea/e and gratifie one another. 
By theſe and many other Inſtances I might give, 
it 1s evident that though by our own ill Govern- 
ment we too often deprave our AﬀeCtions and 
corrupt them -into Vices, yet their zatzral Drift 
and tendency lies towards Vertue. Thus by their 
own natural Light which they carry before us, 
they airetF onr ſteps to the Way we are to walk 
in, and point out all thoſe Tratts of eternal 
Goodneſs that lead to our Happineſs. - For fince 
theſe Aﬀections are in us antecedently to all our 
Deliberations and Choices, it is evident they were 
placed there by the Author of our Natures; and 
therefore ſince *tis He who hath inclined them to 
all that they naturally incline to, He doth in Ef- 
fe dire and guide us by their Inclinations. So 
that their natural Tendencies and Directions are 
the Yoice of God in our natures, which zmrmurs 
and whiſpers to us that natural Law which our 
Reaſon indeed doth more plainly and articulately 
promulge. And from this natural Tendency of 
our Aﬀections to Good, proceeds that pleaſant 2nd 
painful Senſe of good and bad Aftions, which we 
experience in our ſelves before ever we can dil- 
courſe. For thus before we are capable of reaſon«, 
ing our ſelves into any Pleaſure or Diſpleaſure, out 
Nature is 7eoyced in a kind of juſt Action either 
in our ſelves or others, and we are ſenſibly pleaſed 
when we have pleaſured thoſe that oblige -_ 
al 
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and as ſenſibly grieved when we are conſcious of 
having grieved and_offended them. We love to 
ſee thoſe fare well who we imagine have deſeryed 
well; and when any unjuſt Violence is offered 
them, our Nature ſhrinks at, and abhors it, We 
pity and compaſſionate the miſerable when we know 
not why; and are ready to offer at their Relief 
when we can give no Reaſon for it; which ſhews 
that theſe things proceed not either .from our 
Education or deliberate Choice, but from the Na- 
ture of our Aﬀeftions which have a Sympathy 
with Vertye, and an Antipathy to Vice implanted 


-1n our very Conſtitution. And hence it ts that 


in the Beginnings of Sin our Nature is commonly 
ſo ſhy of an- evil Action; that it approaches it 
with ſuch a modeſt Coyne/ſs, and goes bluſhing to it 
like a baſhful Virgin to an Adulterers Bed ; that ir 
paſles into it with ſuch Regret and ReluBFancy, and 


looks back upon it with ſuch Shame and Confuſion; 


which in our tender years, when as yet we are 
not arrived to the Exerciſe of our. Underſtand- 
ings, cannot be ſuppoſed to proceed from Reafor 
and Conſcience, and therefore muſt be from the 
natural Senſe: of . our Aﬀettions, which by theſe 
and ſuch like IndicationS$do. hgnifie that they are 
violated and offended. Now: this natural Senſe of 
Good and Evil which ſprings from the Frare 
and Nature of our Afﬀe&tions, was doubtleſs in- 
tended by God to be the fir/# guide of Humane 
Nature; that ſo when as yet *tis not capable of 
following Reaſon and Contcience, it might be 
directed to what is Good, and preſerved from 
wicked Habits and Prejudices by its own Sex/e 
and Feeling, till ſuch time as its capable of the 
C onduct 
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Condutt of Reaſon, that ſo when this leading 
Faculty undertakes the Charge of it, it may find 
it pliant and obſequious to its Dittates; and be 
able to manage it with more Eu/e and Facility 
and that by the natural Drifc and Tendency of 
our Aﬀe&tions God hath plainly revealed to us 
what is good and what not. 

IV. God hath alſo entailed upon our Actions 
natural . Rewards and Puniſhments, and thereby 
plainly declared which are good and which evil. 
For it is cafily demonſtrable by an InduCtion of 
Particulars, that every Vertue hath ſome natural 
Efficacy in it to advance both our pablick Good 
and onr private Intereſt, That Temperance and 
Cnarity, Righteousneſs, and Fiathty, Gratitude and 
Humility are nct only convenicnt, but abſolutely 
neceſſary to our Joy and comfort, our Peace and 
Quietneſs, our Safety and Contentment; to the 
Health of our Body, and the Satisfattion of our 
A1in:d, and the Security and Bappineſls of our Socte- 
ty with one another. Whereas on the contrary; 
Vice naturally teems with A:/chievous Effects and 
is ever productive of Horror in the Conſcience, 


Anguiſh in the Mind, Diſcord in the Aﬀections| 


Dijeajes in the Body, affd Confuſions and Diſt ur- 
bances in Humane Society. Since therefore the 
Divine Wiſdom and Contrivance hath thus inſe- 
parably coupled good Effefts to good Attions and 
evil ones to evil, it hath hereby very plainly and 
ſenſibly declared to ns what it would have us 
and what rot, For ſeeing it hath ſo conſtituted 
things as that in the Courſe of Nature ſuch Pro- 
portions of .Happrneſs do neceſlarily reſult to us 
trom ſuch Ations, and ſuch proportions of 1M 
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ſery from their Contraries, what can be more evi- 
dent than that its deſign was hereby to encourage 
us to the one and af/right us from the other ? 50 
that by theſe narrral Rewards and Puniſhments 
which in the Courſe of things God hath chained 
to 'our AQtions, he hath as expreſly preſcribed us 
what to do and what not, as he could have done 
if he had ſpoken to us in an azdible voice from 
the Battlements of Heaven. For fince the whole 
Train of' Natural Efiects is to be reſolved into 
the Providence of God, and fince his Providence 
hath ſo ordered and contrived things, as that in the 
ordinary Cowſe of them good Effects do ſpring 
out of good Aftions and evil of evil ones, what 
elſe conld he intend by it but to allure us to the 
one, and rerrifie us from the other ? For it is by 
Rewards and Puniſhments that all Lawgivers de- 
clare their Will anq4 Pleaſure concerning thoſe 
ACtions which they command and forbid? and 
therefore ſince God in his Providential Govern- 
ment of the World hath thonght good to link 
natural Rewsrds to fuch Aftions, and natural Pu- 
niſhments to ſuch, theſe are to be look?'d upon as 
the great Sanctions of the Law of Nature, whereby 
he commands what pl:aſes, and prohibits, what 
diſpleaſes him. For when God had no otherwiſe 
revealed himſelf to the World than only by the 
eſtabliſh?d Courſe and Nature of things, that was 
the great Bible by which alone Mankind was in- 
ſtruted in their Duty ; and there being no re- 
vealed Threats or Promiſes annexed to. good and 
bad Actions, God's Will and Pleaſure concerning 
them was viſz9le only in the good and bad Conle- 


quents which they drew after them; which are ſo 
plain 
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lain and obvious to the Obſervation of Mankind 
that *twould be the moſt mexcn/able Inadvertency 
not to take notice of them. So that the moral 
Good and Evil of all Actions, finally reſolves in- 
to the natural Good and Evil that 1s appendant 
to them; and therefore are our Actions morally 
good, becauſe they are naturally beneficial to us, 
and therefore morally evil, becauſe they are natu- 
rally prejudicial and bartfull, and thoie which in 
their own nature are neither good nor evil, are 
indifferent in themſelves, and left altogether u#- 
determined by: the Law of Nature, which com- 
mands and forbids nothing but under the SanCftion 
of thole natural Rewards and Puniſhments which 
in the Courſe of things are made neceſlary to 
Humane Actions. 

V. To theſe natzral Rewards and Puniſhments 
which God hath entailed upon good and bad 
Actions, he hath thought good many times to 
ſuperadd ſupernatural Bleſſiings and Tndgments, 
For tho he had before ſufficiently expreſſed his 
Will concerning Humane Actions in the great 
Bible of Nature, and by their zatural Effefts had 
plainly enough diſtinguiſhed: the good from the 
brad; yet confidering what beedle/s and nob/er- 
vant Creatures: we are, and - how apt to. overlook 
the ordinary Conſcequents of - our AQions, he 
hath not altogether abandoned us to the eaſfie In- 
ſtrutions of nature, but out of. his ſuperabun- 
dant Care to ſhew us what is Good and lead us 
to our Duty and Happineſs, he hath from time 
to time ſeconded the natural Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments of onr Actions with ſupernatural Fa- 
vours and Fudgments; that ſo by theſe he might 
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awake our drowſie Attention, and revive in'us the 
languiſhing ſenſe of our Duty. Of which we have 
infinite Inſtances in the ſeveral Ages of the World; 
there being ſcarce any Hiſtory either Sacred or 
Profane that abounds not with them. Several of 
which both Bleſſings and Judgments do as plainly 
evince themſelves to be intended by God for Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, as if they had been attend- 
ed with.a Voice from Heaven proclaiming .the 
Reaſons for which they were ſent. For how many 
famous Inſtances have we of miraculous Delive- 
rances of Righteous Perſons, who by an Inviſible 
Hand have been reſcued from the greateſt Dan- 
gers, When in all outward appearance their Con- 
dition was hopeleſs and deſperate; and of wonder- 
tal Bleſſings that have hapned to them not only 
without, but contrary to all ſecondary Cauſes ; of 
ſome that have been ſo eminently rewarded 7» 
kind, as that the Goods which they rece:ved were 
moſt viſible Significations of the Goods which 
they did; and others who have received the Bleſ- 
ſings which they have asked, whilft they were pray- 
179 for them, and obtained them with ſuch 4diſtin- 
guiſhing Circumſtances as plainly figmfied them to 
be the Anſwers and Returns of their devout Ad- 
dreſſes to Heaven? And ſo on the contrary, how 
many notable Examples are there of ſuch miracu- 
lous Jadoments inflited upon #77ighteons Perſons, 
as have either exceeded the Power of ſecondary 
Cauſes, or been cauſed by them contrary to their 
natural. tendencies ? of men that have been pu- 
niſhed in the very A# of their Sin, and ſometimes 
in the very Part by which they have offended ; 


that have had the evil of their $/z retaliated upon 
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them in a correſpondent Evil of Suffering, and been 
ſtruck with thoſe very Judgments which they have 
imprecated on themſelves in the Juſtification of 
a known Falſhood ? All which ſupernatural Judg- 
ments and Bleſſings of God are only his Com- 
ments on the Text of Nature, by which he farther 
explains to us the Meanins of thoſe natural Re- 
wards and Puniſhments which Vertue and Vice 
draw after them, and ſhews us what clear Indica- 
tions they are of his Almighty. Pleaſure and Diſ- 
pleaſure. For when he rewards men ſupernatu- 
rally, 1t is for thoſe Actions that carry a natural 
Reward with them, and when he puriſhes them 
ſupernaturally, it is for ſuch Actions as do carry 
a natural Puniſhment with them, 1o that his /z- 
pernatural Rewards and Puniſhments do ſpeak the 
ſame Senſe and Language with his zatural, only 
they ſpeak plainer and louder, to rowſe and awake 
thoſe /t:1pid4 Souls that are deaf to and regardleſs 
of the ſoft and ſtill voice of natural Rewards and 
Puniſhments. Thus when the old World by not 
attending to the matural Conſequents of their own 
Actions had almoſt extinguiſhed their Senſe of 
Good and Evil, God by a ſupernatural Deluge in 
which he drowned the wicked and preſerved the 
righteous, conſigned to all future Generations a 
ſtanding HMonument of his Hatred of S171, and Love 
of Righteouſneſs ; that ſo by the Remembrance of it 
he might keep mens heeale/s Minds more attentive 
to the natural Rewards and Puniſhments of their 
Actions. And when the Remembrance of rh:s 
-was almoſt worz out, and with it mens ratural 
Senſe of good and evil, God by raining down Fire 
and Brimftone upon Sodom and Gomorrah, and re- 
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ſcuing the Righteous Lor from that dire Confla= 
gration, alarm'd: the World with a new-Declara-' 
t:02 of the wide Diſtinction he makes between; 
Vertue and Vice. And laſtly, when the Vertue 
of theſe great Examples was almoſt /pert, God 
raiſed up the People of 7frael, and by the mira- 
culous Bleſſmss he beſtowed on them whea they. 
did well, and the ſtupendous Judgments he infliet-! 
ed when they. did wickedly, expoſed them to all 
the Nations round about for a ſtanding Demon- 
ſtration of the vaſt Difference he makes between 
Good and Evil. For fo the Pſalmiſt tells us, 
Pſalm g6. verſe 2. compared with Pſalm 102. 
verſe 15. The' Lord hath made. known his Salua=- 
tion, his Righteouſneſs hath he openly ſhewed in the 
ſioht of the Heathen ;, that the Heathen might fear 
the Name of the Lord, and all the Kings of the Earth 
bis Glory. Thus by frequent Examples of ſuper- 
natural Rewards and Puniſhments God hath been 
always inſtrufins the degenerate World in the Eſ- 
ſential Differences between Good and Evil. 

VI. And laſtly, To inforce all this God hath 
made ſundry ſupernatural Revelations, . wherein 
he hath plainly iaſtructed us what Actions are 
good and what evil, That he hath made ſundry 
Revelations to the World is evident 1n the Fact, be- 
cauſe there are ſundry Revelations extant, which 
by thoſe many miraculous Effe&ts of the Divine 
Power that attended the Miniſtration of them, 
have been ſafficiently demonſtrated to be of a 4- 
vine Original. And ſuch are thoſe contained. 1n 
the five Books of ſes, and the Prophers, which 
have been almoſt amply confirmed, both by the 
Mracles which were wrought by their inſpired 
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Authors, and the exa& Accompliſhnent of the 
ſeverat Predi&t+os contained in them. And ſuch 
Is allo the laft and beſt Revelation contained in 
the New Teſtament; which both by the Types 
and Pred:&ions of the Law and Prophets, and the 
infinite 1racles wrought by Jeſus and* his Follow- 
ers, together with its own zzherent Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs, hath been fo effectually proved a 4:- 
vine Revelation, that nothing but Ignorance or in- 
veterate Prejudice can cauſe any man to d:sbe- 
leve or ſuſpet it. + + | 

Now if you conſult theſe ſeveral Revelations, 
you will find that the ' main Drift and Deſign of 
them' is to dere and expoſe what is morally evil, 
and explain and recommend to us what 1s morally 
g00d. For thus the ſeveral Revelations made 
fo Abraham and his Children were only ſo ma- 
ny Repetitions of that Covenant of Righteouſneſs 
which God had ftruck with them, to encourage 
them to perſevere it well doing. Thus the Law 
of Moſes conſiſted partly of Ceremonial Rites, 
which were either intended for Divine H:ero- 
glyphicks to inſtru& that dull and ſivp:a People in 
the Principles of inward Parity and Goodneſs, or 
elſe for Types and Fignres of the holy Myſteries 
of the Goſpel: and partly of Precepts of 2s- 
rality, together with fome few of Policy, ſuted 
to the Genius of that People ; and partly of ſuch 
Promiſes and Threats as were judged moſt apt 
fo oblige them to the Practice of Piety. And as 
for the Prophets, the ſubſtance of their Revelati- 
ons was either Reprehenſions of Sin, together with 
ſevere Denunciations againſt it ; or Invitations to 
Vertne and Piety, together with gracious Prome- 
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Jes to encourage them to praQiſe it; or Predifti- 
ons of the MMeſſias and of that everlaſting Rrighte- 
ouſneſs which was to be introduced by him. And 
then as for the Goſpel, all the Duty of it conſiſts 
either in Inſtances, or Means and, Inſtruments of 
Moral Goodneſs; and all the Do#rines of it are 
nothing but powerful Aroumerts to oblige us to 
the Practice of thoſe Duties. Thus the great 
Intendment of all God's Revelations is to ex- 
plain and enforce the Duties of Morality ; to 
diſcover the Nature, and lead us on to the Pra- 
tice of them by the moſt powerful Obligations. 
Andin this moſt perfe&t ap of the Road to Hap- 
pineſs, all the Tra#s of Picty and Vertne are fo 
plainly deſcribed and delineated to us, that no 
man can poffibly miſs his Way, that {fincerely 
enguires after it. For tho in matters of Opinion 
men may be innocently mifled and deceived, yet 
there is no Article either of Derive or Duty upon 
which our Happineſs neceſſarily depends, where- 
in it is poſſible for an honeſt and diligent Mind to 
be miſtaken. - And thus you ſee by how many ex- 
cellent ways God hath aiſcovered to us which 'of 
our Actions are good and which evil. So that if 
after all this we proceed in any finful and immo- 
ral Courſes, we are utterly zexcrfable, For if 
after God hath thus plainly made known his will 


to us, we ſtill perſiſt to contradict it 12 our Pra- 


ftice, we do thereby in effe&t declare that we 


regard not the Almighty, and that we will 4 
"what we liſt; let him wi what he pleaſes And 
what an unpardonable Infolence is it for us who 


depend upon his Breath, and hang upon his Pro- 
vidence every moment, to. treat him as if he had 
D'3 nothing 
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nothing'to do with us, and were the meereſt Cypher 
and moſt ſignificant Being in the World * For 
though''tis true he hath not made ſo fl/ a Diſco- 
very of his Will to ſome as to others, yet he hath 
ſo ſufficiently diſcovered it to al, that none can 
Pretend 'to the Excuſe either of i7vincible or un- 
affefted Tenorance. For as for the Heathen, tho 
they have no Revelation of God's Will without 
them, yet they have the Bible of Conſcience w:th- 
zn them, and the large and legible Bible ot Nature 
that lies continually open before them, in which 
they may eaſily read the principal Differences be- 
tween Good and Evil, and all the great Principles 
of Morality. And if notwithſtanding this they 
will be ſo regardleſs of God as not to attend to and 
comply with thoſe natural Diſcoveries of his Will, 
- What Pretence can be made for them why they 
ſhould not periſh for ever in their obſtinacy ? For 
as the Apoſtle tells us, though they had not the Law, 
that is, the revealed Law, yet they did, or at leaſt 
might have done, by nature the things contained in 
the Law; and therefore as many of them, faith 
he, as ſinned without this revealed Law, ſhall pe- 
riſh without the Law, that is, by the Sentence of 
the Law of Nature, Rom. 2. 12.14. And then as 
for the Jews beſides thoſe natural Indications of 
. God's Will which they had in common with the | 
Heathen , they had ſundry ſupernatural ones; 
they had ſundry great and notorious Examples of 
God's rewardins good men, and pariſhing bad; | 
and beſides they had the Law of Moſes, the 1e- 
ral part of which 'was but a mew Edition of the 
Law of Nature; as for the Ceremonial Part of 
it, it was thought an ob/cure, yet an intelligible 
| Repre- 
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Repreſentation of all thoſe ſublime Motives to 
Piety and Vertue, which the Goſpel more plainly 
propoſes. So that would the Jews but have heed- 
fully attended either to the /piritual Senſe of their 
Law, or to the Sermons of their Prophets which 
very much cleared and explained it, they could 
not have been ignorant either of any material 
Part of their Duty, or of any conſiderable 7/otive 
by which it is preſſed and inforced. And if not- 
withſtanding, they would be ſo regaraleſs of God, 
az to take no notice of his Fudoments and Mercies ;, 
ſo rude to his Authority as not to mind either his 
Law within or his Law without them, upon what 
reaſonable Pretence can they excuſe themſelves ? 
But then as to us Chriſtians, we have not only all 
thoſe natural Diſcoveries of out Duty which the 
Heathen had, and all thoſe Supernatural ones 
which the Jews had, but a great deal more, For 
in our Revelation the Laws and otives of Ver- 
tue are ſet beforeus in a much clearer Light, and 
are neither wrapt up in My/t:cal Senſes nor over- 
caſt with typical Repreſentations, but laid be- 
fore us: in the moſt plain and eafte Propoſitions. 
For that which was the A4y/#:ical Senſe of the 
Jewiſh Law, is the //reral Senſe of the Chriſtian; 
in which all thoſe Precepts and Promiſes and 
Threats which were delivered to the Fews in dark 
Riddles, obſcure and typical Adumbrations, ate 
brought forth to us from behind the Curtain, 
and propoſed in plain and popular Articles. So 
that if we ſtill continue in our finful Courſes, we 
are of all men the moſt excu/able. The Heathen 
may plead againſt the Jews, that their Law of 
Nature was not ſo clear in its Precepts, nor yet ſo 
D 4 cogent 
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cogent In its motives as the Law of Moſes; the 
Fews may plead againſt us Chriſtians, that the:r 
Law of Moſes was neither ſo expreſs in the Pre- 
cepts, nor yet ſo z»telligible in its beſt and moſt 
powerful Motives as or Goſpel ; but as for us 
Chriftians, we have nothing to plead, but by our 
own Obſtinacy againſt the cleareſt Diſcoveries of 
our Duty do ſtand condemned to everlaſting 
Silence. So that when it ſhall appear at the dread 
Tribunal of God, that we have perſiſted in our 
wickedneſs notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, 
we muſt expe to be reproached by all the Reaſon- 
able World, to be exploded and hiſd at, not one- 
ly by Saints and Angels, but by the Jews and the 
Gentiles, and the Devils themſelves, who will all 
conſpire with our own Conſciences to ſecord our 
woful Doom with the Loud Acclamation of Fuj# 
and Righteous art thou O Lord in all thy Ways. 
Wherefore as we would not periſh for ever with- 
out Pity and Excuſe, let us make haſte to forſake 
ell ungodlineſs and worldly Luſts, and to live ſoberly, 
and riohteouſly, and godly in this preſent World. 
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SECT. I. 


That thoſe Ations which carry with them this 
' perpetual Obligation are the main and Prin- 
cipal Parts of Religion. 


HE truth of which is moſt evident from the 

abovenamed Text, Ac. 6.8. And what doth 
the Lord require of thee but to do juſtly, to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? Which Inter- 
rogation tho it implies not an abſolute Nega- 
tion, v:z, that the Lord required 7othing elſe of 
them( for under the Law he required Sacrifice, 
and ſundry other poſitive Duties, as under the 
Goſpel he requires Sacraments and Reading and 
Hearing his holy Word, &c. which are poſitive 
Duties as well as thoſe legal Inſtitutions of Moſes; ) 
yet it plainly implies a comparative Negation, 
viz, that the Lord requires nothing elſe ſo 
prancipally and aff eftionately , ſo for the ſake of 
thiags themſelves and upon the account of their 
own zzherent Beauty and Goodneſs, as he doth 
theſe Moral Duties here ſpecified. He did indeed 
require the Fews to offer Sacrifice to him, and to 
perform thoſe other Ceremonial Rites ſpecified in 
the Law of oſes; and for them wilfully to 
have neglected thoſe Duties would have been ſuch 
an avowed Defiance to his Authority as would 
have rendred them juſtly obnoxious to all the 
Judgments threatned in their Law; but yet he did 
much more earzeſtly require them to be juſt .and 


merciful and humble, and manifeſted himſelf to 
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be far better pleaſed with oe Ac of Moral Good- 
neſs than with a thouſand Sacrifices. And thus he 
requires of us Chriſtians that we ſhould commu- 
nicate with him and with one another in our E- 
vanoelical Sacraments, and dutifully conform to 
all thoſe ſacred 1-ſtirutions and Solemnities of Reli- 
gion which are contained in the Goſpel ; and if 
we wilfully negle@ them, we juſtly incur all that 
everlaſting Vengeance which 1s there denounced ; 
but yet our ſincere compliance with the :mmutable 
Obligations of Piety and Vertue, is a thouſand- 
fold more acceptable to God than our ſtricteſt Ob- 
ſervation of theſe his poſitive Inſtitutions. So that 
the Queſtion in the Text, what doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee plainly implies this Propoſition, that 
tho God doth exact of us certain Duties which are 
70t moral, z. e. have no z2trinfick neceſſity in them, 
yet 1t is the Moral Duties, ſuch as Fffice and 
Aercy and Humility which he principally requires 
at our hand. Thus concerning Sacrifice, God 
plainly tells us, 1 will have mercy and not Sacri- 
fice, 1. e. I will have Mercy rather than Sacrifice, 
Hoſ. 6. 6. And the Wiſe man aſlures us that zo do 
Fuſtice is more acceptable to the Lord than Sacrifice, 
Proy. 2. 3. And to the ſame purpoſe our Savi- 
our himſelf pronqunceth, even before that Cere- 
monial Worſhip was aboliſhed, that to love the 
Lord with all our heart, with ali our underſtanding, 
with all our Soul, and with all our ſtrength, and to 
love our Neighbour as our ſelves is more than all 
burnt-offerings and Sacrifices, Mark 10. 33. But 
for the clearer Demonſtration of this great and 
neceſlary Truth, I ſhall endeavour, Firſt, to 
prove the Trzth of it by ſome Scripture Argu- 

ments, 
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ments. Secondly, to aſlign the Reaſons of it. As 
for | the Proof of it, the following Particulars will 
be abundantly ſufficient. 

Firſt, That the Scripture plainly declares that 
the great Deſign of all the Do#rinvals of Religion 
bath always been to move and perſuade men to 
the practice of Moral Goodnels. 

Secondly, That the main Drift and Scope of all 
the poſeticve Duties of Religion bath been always 
to improve and perfett men to Moral Goodneſs. 

Thirdly, That God expreſſes in Scripture a 
_ great Contempt of all the poſitive Duties of Reli- 
gion whenever they are ſeparated from Moral 
Goodnels. | 

Fourthly, That where ever we find the Whole 
of Religion ſumm'd up in a few Particulars, they 
are always ſuch as are Inſtances of Moral Good- 
neſs. 

Fiftyly, That whereever ſuch Perſons as have 
been molt dear and acceptable to God are deſcribed 
in Scripture, their Churches always conſiſt of 
ſome Inſtances or other of Moral Goodneſs. 

Sixthly, That the Scripture plainly declares 
that at the great Account between God and our 
Souls, the main /2quiſition will be concerning our 
Moral Good cor Evil. 

I. The Scriptures expreſly declare that the 
great Deſign of the Dottrines of Religion is to 
move and perſwade men to Moral Goodneſs. For 
ſo the Apoſtle ſpeaking of the Grace of God, 7. e. 
the Goſpel, aſlures us that its great Deſion is to 
reach men to deny all ungadlineſs and Worldly Luſts, 
and to live ſoberly, righteouſly, and Godly in this 
preſent World, Tit. 2. 12. And if we conſider 
F..>; the. 
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the Dottrines in Particular, we ſhall find that they 
all conſpire in this great Deſi 9n. For ſo the Do- 
&rine of eternal life is propoſed by God to per- 
{wade us to cleanſe our ſelves from all filthineſs of 
feſh and ſpirit, and to perfett holineſs in the fear of 
God, 2 Cor. 7.1. So alſo the Dodqrine of our 
furny e prniſhment is levelPd againſt _ unrighteouſ- 
neſs and ungodlineſs of men, "Rom. 1.18. And 2s 
for theſe Doftrines which concern the Tranſatti- 
0115 of our Saviour, they are all propoſed to us as 
Arouments to perſwade us to Piety and Vertue. 
For 'twas for this cauſe that Chriſt was manifeſted, 
ro deſtroy the works of the Devil, 1 John 3. 8. *Twas 
for this purpoſe that he bore our ſins in his own bedy 
07 the tree, that we being dead to ſin ſhould live to 
Riohreonſneſs, 1 Pet. 2. 24. *Twas for this end 
that he roſe from the dead, that thereby he might 
preyatl with us: to walk in newneſs of life, Rom, 6. 4. 
and *tis for this end that he intercedes for us at the 
risht hand of God, that thereby he _ encou- 
TARE US !0 come to God by him, Heb. 7. 2. and ina 
word, for this cauſe he hath told ns he will come. 
to Fudoment, to reward every man according to 
his works; that thereby he might ſtir us up to So- 
briety and Vigilance and to all holy converſation 
and Goalineſs, Matth. 24. 4.2. compared with 2 Per. 
3. verſe 11. Thus you ſee all the Dodarines of 
Religion are only ſo many Topicks of divine Per- 
jwaſion, whereby God addreſſes himſelf to our 
Hope and Fear, and every other Afﬀetion in us 
that is capable of Perſwaſion, to excite us to com- 
ply with the eternal Obligations of Morality ; and 
there 1s no one Article 1n all our Religon, thatis 
matter of mere Spec:lation, or that- entertains our 
Minds 
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Minds with dry and empty Notions that have no 
Influence on our Wills and Afections. For ſince 
the Deſign of Religion in general, is to bind and 
faſten our Souls to God, we may be ſure that 
there is no Part of it but what doth in ſome mea- 
fure contribute hereunto. Since therefore *tis 
moral Goodneſs that God. chiefly recommends 
to us by the Perſuaſions of Religion, we may be 
ſure that what his Argzments do chiefly perſuade 
ns to, that his Commands do chiefly oblige us to. 

Il. From Scripture it 1s alſo evident that the 
main Drifr-and Scope of all the poſo:ive Duties of 
Religion 1s to improve and perfec# men in moral 
Goodneſs, We find the Jewiſh Religion exceed- 
ingly abounded with poſitive Precepts; for ſuch 
were all thoſe ſacred R:res and Solemaities of which 
the Bark and Outſide cf that Religion conſiſted ; 

_ of all which *tis true what the Pfalmiſt ſaith of 
Sacrifices in particular, thou deſireſt not Sacrifices, 
thou del:ghteſt not in burnt offerings, Pſalm 51. 16. 
that is, thou takeſt no delight 1 in them upon the 
ſcore of any irternal Goodneſs that is in them, but 
delireſt them merely as they are 7ſtituted means 
and IJaſtruments of Moral.Goodneſs. For ſo ma- 
ny of the Rites of the 2oſaic Law were inſtituted 
In oppoſition to the Magical, Unclean and Idola- 
trous Rites of the Eaſtern Heathen. As particu- 
larly, that Prohibition of ſowing their Fields with 
mingled Seed, Lev. 19. 19. in oppoſition to that 
Magical Rite which the Heathens uſed as a Char 
for FruRtification. So alſo that Command of 
{prinkling the Blood of their Sacrifices upon the 
Ground like Water and covering it with Duſt, in 
- Oppolition to that /«o{atrous Rite of gathering the 
| Blood 
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Blood into a Trench or Veſſel, and then ſitting 
round it in a Circle, whilſt they imagined their 
gods to be licking it up. And to name no more of 
this kind, the Prohibition of ſeerhins a Kid in his 
Mothers Milk, Exod. 23. 10. was in Oppoſition 
to a Cuſtom of the Ancient Heathens, who at the 
Jn-gathering of their Fruits were wont to take a 
Kid and ſeeth it in the milk of its Dam, and then 
in a apical Proceſſion to ſprinkle all their Trees 
and Fields and Gardens with it, thereby to render 
them more fruitful the following Year. Beſides 

all which you may find a World of other Inſtances 
in Maimenides More Nevoch. lib. 3 who tells us, 
that the knowledge of the Opinions and Cuſtoms 
of theſe Eaſtern Churches was porta magna ad 
reddendas preceptorum cauſas, the great Rationale of 
the Moſaick Precepts ; and that multarum legum ra- 
tones cauſe mihi innotuerint ex coonitione fide, 
rituum & Cultus Zabiorum ; 1. e. that by being ac- 
quainted with the opin:ons and cuſtoms of thoſe Ea- 
ſtern Heathens, he underſtood the grounds and rea- 
fons of many of the Laws of Moſes, More Nevoch. 
[:b.'3 cap. 29. So that though theſe Precepts were 
20t Moral, yet were they ſet up as ſo many Fences 
by God, to keep the People from ſtraggling into 
thoſe Heatheniſh Immoralities. 

Again, there are other Rites of their Religion, 
which were inſtituted to ſhadow out the Holy My- 
fteries of the Goſpel; the great Deſign of which 
Myſteries was to invite and perſuade men to com- 
ply with the eternal Laws of Morality. Thus 
their Laws of Sacrifice were inſtituted to repre- 
fenr to them the great TranſaQtions of their fu- 
ture Meſſtas;, his incarnation and —— 

Lite, 
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Life, his Death and Reſurrefion, Aſcenſion and 
Interceſſion at the right hand of God. So alſo 
their Feſtival Laws, and particularly their Laws of 
Fubilee, were made to ſhadow out their Doctrines 
of our Redemption and eternal Life; and their 
pouring out Water in their Sacrifices, and their 
Ritual Prurgations from uncleanneſs, were intend- 
ed for obſcure Intimations of the Effuſion of the 
holy Spirit, and the Doctrine of Rem:ſſion of Sins ; 
all which Docrines carry with them the moſt 
_ preonant Invitations to Piety and Vertue. 

Laſtly, There are other Rites of that Law 
which were appointed to 7/tra&# them in Moral 
Duties. For God finding them not only a per- 
verſe, but a dull and ſorriſh People, as thoſe gene- 
rally are that have been born and bred in Sla- 
very, apprehended that the moſt effteAual way to 
inſtruct them would be by S795 and material Re- 
preſentations, even as Parents do their Children 
by Pifures, And accordingly in J/ſaiah 28. 10. 
he tells us that he gave them line upon line, and 
precept upon precept, here a little and there a little, 
with a ſtammering tongue ;, 1, e. he looked upon 
them as Children, and ſo condeſcended to their 
Weakneſs, and ſpake to them 1n their own Dzalee?. 
And this way of inſtructing them by outward and 
viſcole Signs, being much in uſe in the Zaſterr 
Countries, and more eſpecially in Egypt, whoſe 
manners they were infinitely fond of, was of all 
others the moſt probable and taking. And accord- 
ingly a great part of the Jewiſh Rites conſiſted 
of Hieroglyphicks, or viſible Signs, by which their 
minds were 7zſtru#ed in the Precepts of Morality. 
Thus by Circamciſion God ſignified to them the 
necel- 
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neceſſity of mortifying their wchaſt Deſires ; by 


their Leoal Waſhings he intimated to them their 
Obligations to cleanſe themſelves from all Impuri- 
7:es of Fleſh and Spirit; yea this, as St. Barnabas 
in his Epiſtle tells us, was the Intent of all that 


Difference of Meats in the _Jewiſh Law, which 
pronounced Swines fleſh unclean, to inſtruct them 
not to live like Hogs, that wa/low 1n the Mire while 
they are full, and whine and clamour when they are 
empty ;, which forbid them to feed on Eagles and 


other Birds of Prey, to inſtruct them to live by 
honeſt Induſtry, and not by Rapine; which prohi- 


bits Fiſh without Scales, that generally live 1n the 


Mud, to teach the evil of Senſuality and earth- 


ly mindedneſs, &c. From all which it 1s evident 


that Moral Goodneſs was the conſtant ark at 


which all the poſitive Precepts of their Law were 


levelled. 
And then as for the Chriſtian Religion, all the 
poſctive Precepts it contains are directed to the 


ſame End. It requires us to believe 1n Jeſus Chriſt, | 


and in his Mediation to draw rear wnto God; the 
Deſign of which Faith it expreſly tells us is to 
Santtifie our Natures, Aits 26. 18. and to purifi 
our heurts, Afts 15. 9. It enjoyns us to be Bap- 
ized into the Name of Jeſus ; and for what pur- 
poſe ? but to oblige us thereby to aze 70 ſir and to 
walk in newneſs of life Rom. 6. 4. It requires us 
to commemorate our Saviour's Paſſion in a Sacra: 
mental Communion of ;his Body and Blond oy and to 
what End ? but only to exite us to Love and 
Thankfulneſs to God, and Charity towards one 
another, 1 Cor. 5; 7, 8. Ina word, it requires Us 


to live in UVzry with the Church, and not to /t 
Daral! 
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parate our ſelves from her Sacred Aſſemblies; and 
for what other reaſon, but that we might become- 
an holy Temple, and an habitation of God, by being 
compatted together into an uniform and regular 
Society, Epheſ. 2. 31, 22. Since therefore all the 
Precepts both of the 0/4 and New Teſtament, 
which are purely poſitive, do bear a Reſpet'to Mo- 
ral Goodneſs, and were impoſed by God in ſ#b- 
ſerviency thereunto, it is evident that that is the 
principal Mark which he adeſtgns and aims at 

11. Another Evidence from Scripture, . that 
Moral Goodneſs. is the principal matter of. otr 
Duty, is the great Contempt which God expreſſes 
of the poſit:ve Duties of Religion when ever they 
are ſeparated from moral Goodneſs. For thus 
concerning the Poſitives of the' Jewiſh Religion, 
we are told that the Sacrifice of the wicked 15 ani 
Abomination to the Lord, Prov; 15. 8. And con- 
cerning the Whole of their poſitive Religion, the 
Prophet thus pronounces in the Name of God, 


| To what purpoſe is the multitude of your Sacrifices to 


me, ſaith the Lord ? I am full of the burnt-Offerings 
of Rams, and of the fat of fed Beaſts, 1; e. fo full as 
that T loath them 5 and 7 delight not in the blood of 
Bullocks, or of Lambs, or of He Goats, When'ye. 
come to appear before me, who hath required theſe 
things. at your hands, to tread my Courts? bring no 
more Vain Oblations :;, Incenſe 1s Abomination to me 
the new Moons and Sabbaths, the calling of Aſſem- 
blies I cannot away with; it us Iniquity, even the 
Solemn meetings. Your new Moons and your afs 
pointed Feaſts my Soul hateth; they are a trouble to 
me, I am weary to bear. them, And when you 
ſpread forth your hands; 1 will hide mine eyes, yea; 

Þ. when 
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when ye make many Prayers 1 will not hear. And 
what I beſeech you is the reaſon that God ſhould 
thus diſlike his owz Inſtitutions? Why he plainly 
tells you; your h ads are full of blood, your Cruelty 
and Oppreſſion doth profane your Worſhip, and 
turn. it all into /mpety, 1/2. 1. 11. to the 16th, 
For ſo. 1/a;. 66. 3. he plainly tells them, he that 
killeth. an Ox, is as. if be flew a Man ;, he that ſa- 
crificeth a Lamb, as if he cut off a Dogs neck; he 
that offereth an Oblation, as if he offered Swines 
blood ;, he that burneth Incenſe, as if he bleſſed an 
1del; and why fo ? why they have choſen their awn 
ways, 4. e. of Impiety and Wickedneſs, and thezr 
Seul .delighteth in their Abominations, Nor doth 
God. expreſs a leſs, Contempt of the Poſitives of 
Chriſtianity, when ſeparated from moral Good- 
neſs. For thns St. James tells us even of our Faith 
or. Belief in Jeſus, that without Works it is dead ; 
that it-is a /en/eleſs, /qualid thing that hath nei- 
ther Life nor Beazty in it, James 2.17. And S, 
Peter compares ag to the waſhing of a Swine 
when- It is ſeparated, from Purity of Lite and Man- 
ners, -2,Pet. 2. 22. Andour receiving the Lord's 
Supper without Charity and Devotion is,by S. Paul 
ſtiled. commg together to condemnation, 1 Cor, 11, 
34. All whichis a plain Demonſtration that mo- 
ral Goodneſs is the prizcipal matter that God in-= 
liſts on; ſince *twas this that /anitified the ' Sacrt- 
fices of the Jews, and crowzed all the Ceremo-, 
nial Obſervances with the divine Acceptation, 
and without this all their other Sacrifices were 79:- 
' ſom and offenſive to him ; and it is this that per- 
frumes.our Faith and our Sacraments, our. Prayers, 
and Religious Aſſemblies, and renders them: a 
=X : rates 
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prateful and ſweet ſmellins ſavour in the Noſtrils of 
God, and without this they are all a hateful ferch 
and Amnoyance to him. Doubtleſs therefore thi 
principal matter of Duty which God requires of us, 
1s that which he efteems the Grace and Fragrancy 
of all other Duties. | 

IV. Another Evidence from Scripture that 
moral Goodneſs is the principal matter that God 
requires of us, is, that where-ever 'we find the 
Whole of Religion ſummed up in a few particulars, 
they are always fuch as are Parts and Inſtances : of 
moral Goodneſs. Thus in the above cited dic. 
6. What doth the Lord require of thee ? but tv. db 
juſtly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 
God. Thus alfo the Prophet 7/aiah giving an ac- 
count to his People what they were to do in or- 
der to their Reconciliation with God, thus dire&s 
them, waſh ye, make ye clean, put away the evil of 
yany doings from before mine eyes, ceaſe to dd evil, 
learn to do well, feek judgment, relieve the oppreſſed, 
judge the Fatherleſs, plead for the Widow; come 
now, and let ms reaſon together, ſaith the Lord, 1/as. 
f. 16, 17, 18-. So alſo onr bleſſed Saviour fums 
np the Whole Dirty of Man mto two Particulars: 
arid what are they ? Why, Thox ſhalt love the'Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, with all thy ſoul, . and 
with all thy mind; this ws the firſk and great Com- 
mandinent. And the fecond is like to it, Thos 
fbalt love” thy Neighbour as thy - ſelf ; on theſe two 
Commandments hang the Law and the Prophers, 
Matth. 22.37, 38, 39, 409. ThusSt. James, Trite 
Relivion and undefiled before God and the Father - 15 
this, to viſit the Fatherleſs and Widow in therr. Af- 
RifTions, andits keep himſelf anſpotted from the World, 

os 
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Fames 1.27.  Andelſewhere the Apoſtle ſums up 
the whole Law into one Ieading Head of Mora- 
lity, and that is Love ; for love, ſaith he, 2s the ful- 
filling of the Law, Rom. 13. 10. So this Obſerva- 
tion generally holds true, that in all thoſe Symma- 
r:es of Duty mentioned in the holy Scripture, on- 
ty ſuch Duties are taken notice of as are Parts 
and [yſtances of Morality. Which is a plain De- 
monſtration that *tis this which God principally 
_ requires, fince *tis this which he moſt rakes notice 
of ; and it may be reaſonably ſuppoſed that in 
thoſe Summaries of our Duty wherein but a few 
parts are enumerated, they are ſuch as are the 
chief and principal ;, it being contrary to all 
| Rules of Language to expreſs the Whole of any 
thing by the mearneſt and. molt znconfiderable parts 

of it. 
 V. Another Evidence from Scripture that 
moral Goodneſs is the principal matter of Duty 
that God requires of usg-is, that whereſoever 
ſuch Perſons as have been moſt dear and acceptable 
to God are deſcribed, their Charatter is always 
made: up of Inſtances of Morality. Thus the 
Deſcription of Job is, that he was a man perfeft 
and:upright, and one that feared God and 'eſchewed 
evil, Job 1. 1. and in the 15th” P/alm: the De- 
ſcription which David gives of the.man who 
ſhould abide in the Tabernacle of the Lord, ts 
this, that he walketh uprightly, and worketh righte- 
onſneſs,” and ſpeaketh the truth in his heart ;, that he 
baskbiteth not with 'hi; tongue, or doth evil to his 
Neighbour , nor taketh:-up 4 reproach againſt his 
Neighbour, &Cc. He'that doth theſe things, ſaith he, 
ſhall never be.moved, And the RARER 
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that is given of Moſes the Darling and Favourite 
of God, is, that he was very meek above all the” 
men that were upon the face of the Earth, Numb.12. 
3. Thus alſo the Character of Cornelizs by which - 
he was 10 i2deared to God, is, that he was a juſt 
and devout man, one that feared God with all his . 
houſe, who gave much Alms te the people, and prayed 
to God always, As 10.2. And in a word, the: 
general Character of thoſe whom God accepts, is, 
in every Nation he who doth righteouſneſs is accepted 
of God, Acts 10. 35. Thus Moral Goodneſs is'the 
great Stamp and Impreſs that renders men current 
ia the Eſteem of God; whereas on the contrary, 
the common Brand by which Hypocrites and falſe 
Pretenders to. Religion are ſ#;gmarized,is their be-: 
ing zealows for the Poſitives,and cold and indifferent. 
as to the Morals of Religion. But ſo our Saviour 
characters the Phariſees; Woe unto you Scribes, and. 
Phariſees, Hypocrites;, for ye pay tythe of Mint, An- 
nſec, and Cummin, which yet was a poſitive Duty, 
and have omitted the weightier matters of the Law, 
Fudoment, Mercy, and Faithfulneſs:, theſe ought ye 
to have done, and not to leave the other undone. Te 
blind Guides, ye ftrain at a Gnat, and ſwallow a 
Camel, Matth, 23. 23, 24. Plainly implying the 
Morals of Religion to be as much greater than 
the Poſitives in we:ght and moment, ;as a Camel is, 
than a Gnat in bulk, Since therefore Moral 
Goodneſs is always mentioned as the great Chara- 
Ger of God's Favonrites, and the neglett of it out 
of a pretended zeal to the poſitive duties of - Reli- 
210n is always recorded as a mark of the moſt odi- 
ous Hypocr:tes; this 1s a ſufficient: Argument how 
high a Yalue God ſets upon the Moralities of Reli= 
£i0n, E. 3 VI. And 
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VI. And laſtly,: Another Evidence from Scri- 
pture that moral Goodneſs is the principal part of 
Religion, is, that at the great Accounr between 
God. and us, his main 729u:ſition will be con- 
cerning ſuch Attions as are morally good or evil. 
For fo Rom. 2.6. We are told that God will 
render to every man according to hs deeds; tothem 
who. by patient continuance in well doing , ſeek for 
honour and glory and immortality, eternal life. But 
to them who are contentious, and do not obey the truth, 
but obey unrighteouſneſs, tribulation and mrath, in- 
dignation and anguiſh. And accordingly Enoch 
as he 15 quoted by St. Jude verſes 14, 15. declares 
this to be the Occaſion of the Lord's coming with 
thouſands of his Saints, viz. ro execute Fudgment 
upon all, and to convince all that are ungodly among 
them, of all their ungodly deeds, which they have 
ungodly committed, and of all their hard ſpeeches 
which, ungodly ſinners have ſpoken againft him; al] 
which: are matters of Fa& againſt the eternal 
Rules of Morality. And our Saviour himſelf in 
that popular Scheme and Deſcription he gives of 
proceedings of the Day of Judgment, plainly de- 
clares that one of the principal matters he will 
then inquire into, will be aur Neglet or Obfer- 
zance of that great moral duty of Charity towards 
the poor and needy, Matth. 25. 3,46. Which 
isa plain Evidence that our obeying or diſobeying 
the eternal Laws of Morality, is that by which 
we do moſt pleaſe or di/plezſe God ; ſince 'tis upon 
this that he will moſt infiſt in his final Arbirra- 
#02 of our -eternal Fate. For ſince his laſt Judg- 
ment is only the- firal Execution of his Laws, we 
may be ſure that whatſoever it is that he will pri- 
71 | cipally 
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cipally infiſt on in his F#udoment, that is the prin- 
cipal matter of his Laws. And now having ſuf- 
ficiently proved the Trurh of the Propoſition, I 
proceed to the Reaſons of it ; upon what Accounts 
it is that God hath made moral Goodneſs the main 
and principal 'Part of our Religion. * The chief 
Reaſons of which are theſe four. dr 
Firſt, Becauſe *tis by moral Goodneſs that we 
do moſt honour him. Ho. Dh 
Secondly, Becauſe *tis by this that we do moſt 
mitate im. | | "5 
Thirdly, Becauſe *tis by this that we advance 
, to our own Happineſs. "Fl 
Fourthty, When all our poſitive Duty is ceagd, 
this 1s to be the erernal Work and Buſinefs of our 
Nature. "cn EY 
I. God hath made moral Goodneſs the pr;nci- 
pal Part of onr Religion, becauſe tis by this that 
we do him the greateſt Honour. It is an Exceltent 
faying of Hierocles, mul mia?) Te dverdize n 5 
Va" cnevs aeglavouivev djavov WVardwyh* & J» mul 
Gels + edy Sts m auto, NN dE Ts napar mo mp 
exeivs wrouwer@r, The beſt Honour we can do to 4 
ſelj-ſufficient Being is tro receive the good things be 
holds forth unto us; and therefore "tis not by gi- 
ving to God that you hononr him, but by Tendring 
your ſelves worthy to receive ' of him; for, ſaith he, 
In; mus F Yiv os; ego dopror, &7O Anne old- 
wrOr taurly '9s 67 I) wperffarey i. e. Whoſotruer 
ives honour to God as to one that wants, doth not 
conſiaer that he thereby ſets himſelf above. God. 
For by © his own- /elf: ſufficiency he is infinitely re- 
moved: above all Capacity of Warr, and ſo can 
never need any additional 'Corrribations of Glory 
TAG E 4 and 
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and Happineſs from his Creatures. For Glory be- 
ing nothing elſe but the Reſplendency of PerteCti- 
on, which always refle&s its own Beams upon 
it ſelf, where ever there is finite perfection ( as 
to be ſure there is in the Nature of God ) there 
mult an i#finite Glory proceed from it; and there- 
fore being infinitely glorious in himſelf, it is im- 


poſſible that any thing we do ſhould add any fur- 


ther Glory to him. So that if we wauld truly 
honqur and glorifie him, it muſt not be by giving 
to, but by rece:ving from him. Now the beſt 
thing we can.receive from God, is Himſelf; and 


Himſelf we 4do- receive in our ſtrit compliance: 


with the eternal Laws of Goodneſs. Which Laws 
being tranſcribed from the Nature of God, from 
his own eternal Righteouſneſs and Goodneſs, we 
do by obeying them, derive God's Nature into 0:75. 
So that while we write after the Copy of his 
Laws, we write out the Perfe&:ons of his Being ; 
and. his Laws being . the. Seal upon which he hath 
engraven his Nature, wedo in obeying them take 
Impreſſion from him, and ftamp his bleſſed Nature 
on our own. For all thoſe virtuous Dilpoſitions 
of mind which we acquire by the Practice of 
Virtue; are ſo many genuine S:gnatures of God, 
taken from the Seal of his Law, and Participa- 
tions Of his Nature, For ſo Holineſs which con- 


ſiſts. in. a Conformity of Soul with the eternal Laws 


of Goodneſs, is in. Scripture called- the Signature 
or zmpreſſion of the Spirit of God, whereby we are 
ſealed unto the day of Redemption, Epheſ. 4. 30. 
and ſuch as do righteouſneſs, are ſaid to be born of 
Ged, 1 Fohn 2. 29. which implies-their deriving 
from him who 1s their Divine Parent, a divine aod 
gt Pio 0 Y ; God- 
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Godlike Nature, even as Children do their humane 
Nature from their humane Parents. So that by 
the Practice of moral Goodneſs we receive front 
God the beſ# thing he can beſtow, viz. a Divine 
and Godlike Nature'; and conſequently by ſo do- 
ing, we render him the higheſt Honour and Glo- 
ry. For ſince we can no otherwiſe honour him 
but by receiving from him, we doubtleſs do him 
the greateſt honour when we receive Himſelf, by 
partaking of the Perfe&ions of his Nature, which 
are the greateſt Gift he can communicate to us. 
Herein, ſaith our Saviour, 7 my Father Glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit, Fohn 15. 8. wivO- W olds 
Tus! 6 meamyuuives ieeagov Eau]oy megotywr, faith the 
zforenamed Philoſopher, z. e. he only knows 
how to honour God, who preſents h:mſclf a Sacri- 
fice to him, carves his own Soul into a Divine 
Image, and compoſes his Mind into a Temple for 
the Entertainment of God, and the Reception of 
the divine Light and Glory. Tis then therefore 
that we beſt honour God, when by the Practice 
of true Godlineſs we conform our Wills and Af- 
fetions to him ; and derive into our ſelves hz 
Nature and Perfe&tions ; and ſhould you erect to 
him a Temple more magnificent than Solomor's, 
and load his Altars with Hecatombs of Sacrifices, 
and make it perpetually ring with Pſalms and 
reſounding Choirs of Hallelujahs, it would not be 
comparably ſo great an Honour to him, as to 
convert your own Souls into /iving Temples, and 
make them the Habitarrons of his Glory and Per- 
fetions. For he values nFSacrifices like that of 
att obedient Will, delights in no Choir like that of 
pere and heavenly AﬀeStions, nor hath he 1n = 
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his Creation an Enſign of Honour fo truly worthy 
of him, as that of a- 4/vine and God-l:ke Soul z 
a Soul that refles his Image, and ſhines back 
his own Glory upon him. Wherefore lince 'tis 
by the Practice of moral Goodneſs that we re- 
ceive God, and copy his Nature into our own, 1t 
is no wonder he ſhould make 1t the prizcipal Part 
of our Duty. For how can it be otherwiſe ex- 
pected but that he ſhould exact that chrefly of us, 
which moſt conduces to his own glory. Since then 
nothing we can do can conduce to his Glory but 
only our YECeLVING Benefits from him, and iince 
no Benefit we receive from him can ſo mwch con- 
duce to it as our receiving Himſelf, and ſince we 
can no otherwiſe receive himſelf but by practiſing 
that Goodneſs which is the PerfeQtion of his Na- 


ture, we muſt hereby doubtleſs render him the 


greateſt Honour and Glory. 

Il. God hath made moral Goodneſs the prim- 
cipal Part of our Duty, becauſe *tis by this that 
we do moſt truly immirzre him. For ſo you find 
in Scripture, that every-where God is propoſed to 
us for a Partern of Action, it is-by ſome A& or 
other of Aorality that we are required to #ran- 
ferive and imitate him. So 1 Pet. 1. 16. Be: ye 
holy, jor I am holy; and Lnke 6. 36. Be ye merciful 
as your Father i merciful ; end Matth. 5. 48. Be you 
perfect as your Father in Heaven is perfett. . And 
indeed *tis ozly in Moral Goodneſs that God car 
be the Pattern of our Imitation ; as for thoſe Per- 
teQtions of his which for  Diſtin&ion-ſake we call 
Natural, viz his OrSfcience and Omnipreſence, 
Ommnpotence and Eternity, they are all beyond the 
Sphere of our Imitation, and therefore were:never 
propo- 
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propoſed to vs as the Copzes of our Actions, But 
as for his moral Perfections, viz. his Goodneſs, and 
Righteouſneſs, and Purity, and Mercy, they are 
the Fundamental Rules and Standards of all moral 
Aftion. For the Nature of God, as it is infi- 
nitely good and righteous, is the eternal Forntain 
whence all the Laws of Morality are derived; and 
all thoſe moral Precepts by which he governs his 
rational Creation, are only ſo many Exemplifica- 
tions of the moral Perfe&ions of his own Nature. 
For the Holineſs of God, which comprehends all 
his natural Perfe&tions, conſiſts in that eſſential 
Reitnde of Nature, whereby he always c/ooſes 
and a&#s conformably to the DiQates of his own 
infallible Reaſon ;, and *tis to this ReCtitude of 
chooſiag and ating that all his moral Laws do ob- 
lige us. For moral Laws are only the Di&ates of 
Right Reaſon, preſcribing us what to do, and what 
to avoid; ſo that in our Compliance with them, 
we follow the Rule of God's own Will and Acti- 
ons, and thereby imitate the eternal ReQiitnde of 
bs Nature. For though in thoſe different States 
and Relatipns of God and Creature, right Reaſon 
cannot be ſuppoſed to oblige himz and 2 to all the 
fame particular Choices and Actions, yet it obli- 
- fes us both to a& reaſonably in our reſpettive. 
States and Relations ; it obliges God to act rea- 
ſonably and as it becomes the State and Relation 
of a Cod and Creatures : and it obliges to act 
reaſonably and as it becomes the State and Relati- 
on of 9zex and Creatures. And as for God, He is 
invarzably inclined to do all that right Reaſon ob- 
| Iiges him to, by the eſſential Refirude of his own 
Nature; and herein conſiſts all his moral Perfefti- 
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01, Which 1s .nothing elſe but the :72mutable In- 
Clination of his Nature to do whatever is 7/t and 
good and reaſonable, So that while we hve ac- 
cording to the Dz#ates of Reaſon, or, which 1s the 
ſame thing, the Erernal Laws of Morality, we 
trace and imitate the moral Perfetions of God; 
and 1n our Place and Station, live at the ſame 
Rate and by the {ame Rule, that He doth 1n hb. 
We do what God himſelf woxld do, if he were 
in or Place, and what the Son of God 4:4 do 
when he was in our Nature ; and there is no 0- 
ther Difference between hs Life and oxrs, but 
what neceſſarily ariſes out of our different States 
and Relations. Since therefore Moral Goodneſs 
is an Jmuitatian of God, *tis no wonder that he fo 
much prefers it before all other matter of Duty, 
For he muſt needs be ſuppoſed to love that above 
all things, which is the true Copy and Image of 
thoſe Perfe&ions of his Nature, for the ſake of 
which he loves Himſelf above all. For he loves 
himſelf not merely becauſe he is Himſelf, but 
becauſe he 1s in all reſpects morally Good, and his 
Will and Power are perfe&tly compliant with: the 
7nfallible Di&tates of his own Reaſon; and hence a- 
riſes his infinite Complacercy in himſelf, that there 
15 nothing in htm but what his own Reaſon per- 
fedtly approves, no Taclination in his Will or Na- 


ture but what 1s exacly agreeable to the faireſt. 


Ideas of his own Mind. And fince it is for his 

own Goodrneſs-[ake that he loves himſelf as he doth, 

we may be ſure that there is nothing withour him 

can be1o dear to him, as that in us which is the 

Image of his Goodneſs. Every like, we ſay, loves 

its like, and the Righteous Lord, ſaith the Falonls 
| | | lovet 
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loveth Righteouſneſs, Fſalm 11.7. 4.e. being righ- 
teous him{elf, he loves Righteouſneſs in others by 
an invincible; /ympathy of Nature. His greateſt 
Heaven and Delight 1s in his own moſt righteous 
Nature, and next to that in righteous Souls that 
imitate and reſemble kim. TYuys 199neg; Trop 
ot Tregy 633 Ys! Pads zu four. ' God hath not a 
more grateful Habitation upon Earth than in a pure 
and wertuous Mind , cuoiceny Se Cegriis jaruuay 
Tory Gooy cnvune, faith Apollo ' that Mimick of 
God by his Pythian Oracle, z.e. 1rejoyce as much 
in pious Souls as in my own Heaven, Which is 
much what the ſame with that gracious Decla- - 
ration that God himſelf makes by. the Prophet, 
Waiah 57. 15. Thus faith the high and lofty One, 
that Inhabiteth Eternity, whoſe. Name is Holy, 1 
dwell in the higi and holy place ;, 'with him alſo that 
of a contrite and bumble Spirit, to revive the ſpi- 
rit of the humble, and: to revive the heart of the con- 
trite. ones. Since therefore: moral Duties are all 
but ſo many Copies and Exemplifications of. God's 
Nature, this is ſufficient Reaſon why he ſhould 


prefer them before all the Poſitives of Reli- 


gi0n. | = 

Ill., God principally requires moral Goodneſs, 
becauſe *tis by the Practice: of this that we ad- 
vance to oxr own natural Happineſs. For the 2a- 
tual Happineſs of rea/ozable Creatures, conſiſts 
In being entirely governed by right Reaſon ; 5. e. 
In-having our 44zds perfeQly informed what it is 
that right Reaſon requires of us, and. our Wills. 
and Afﬀett:ons reduced to an entire Conformity 
thereunto. And this.is the Pezfettion of moral 
Goodneſs, which conſiſts in behaving our ſelves 
towards 
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towards God and owr ſelves and all the World as 
right Reaſon adviſes, or as it becomes rational 
Creatures placed in our Circumſtances-and Rela- 
tions. And when by practiſing all that true Pier 
and Yertxe which moral Goodneſs implies, wt 
are perfectly . accompliſhed in our Behaviour to- 
wards God, our ſelves, andall the World, ſos 
to render to each without any Reſerve or Relw- 
fancy what is fit and due inthe Judgment of 7i0%bt 
Reaſon, we are arrived to the moſt happy State 
that a reaſonable Nature can aſpire to. *Tis true, | 
in this Life we cannot be perfettly happy ; and | ' 
that not only becauſe we live in wretched Bodies || ! 
that are continually liable to Pain and Sickneſs, | | 
but alſo becauſe we are imperfect our ſelves, and || | 
have none to converſe with but imperfe& Crea- || | 
tures. But _— once ſtript of theſe natural } * 
and moral Imperfections, whereſoever we lived || ! 
we. ſhould necefſarily be happy. Were I to live || 4 
all #one, without this painful Body, I ſhould n& 

q 

f 


ceſſarily be in a great meaſure happy while I fol- 

lowed right reafon, though I lived in the darkef 

Nook of the.Creation. -For there I ſhould till 

contemplate God, and while Idid ſo, my mind 

would be always raviſhd with his Beauty and || * 
Perfections ; there þ ſhould moſt ardertly love him, d 
and while I did fo, I ſhould fyzpathize and ſpare || © 
with him 1n his Happineſs; there I ſhould ſtill I 
agore and prezje him, and while I did fo, I ſhould | © 
feel my ſelf continually drawn wp to him, and || * 
wrap'd into a real Injoyment' of him ; there | 
ſhould be 7miraring his Perteftions, and while | 
did fo, 1 ſhould enjoy an. unſpeakable Self-ſatif- 
fattion, perceiving-how. every moment I grew a 
STC, more 
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more Divine and: God-ike Creature - there I ſhould 
intirely zeſig up my ſelf to his heavenly Will and 
Diſpoſal, and while I did ſo, 1 ſhould be perpetu- 


ally exting under a joyous Aſſurance of his Love 


and Favour ;, in a word, zhere | ſhould firmly de- 


pexd upon his Truth and Goodneſs, and while I did 


ſo, 1 ſhould be always rriumphing in a ſure and 
certain Hope of a happy Being for ever. Thus 
were I ſhut up all aloze in an unvoaied State, and 
had none but God to converſe with, by behaving 
my, ſelf towards him as right Reaſon directs me, 1 
ſhould always enjoy him, and in that Enjoyment 
ſhould be always Happy. And if while I thus 
behaved my ſelf towards God, I took care at the 
ſame time to demeanmy ſelf towards my ſelf with 
that exact Prudence and Temperance and Fortitude 
and Humility which right Reaſon requires, I 
ſhould hereby create. another Heaver within me; 
a Heaven of calm Thoughts, quiet. and uniform 
Deſires, ſerexe and. placid Aﬀettions, which would 
be. ſo many ever-flowing Springs'of Pleaſure, Tran- 
quility and Conteatment within me. | But if while 
| thus enjoyed God and my ſelt, by behaving my 
kIf as right Reaſon direas, 1 might be. admitted 
to.live and converſe among, perfect Spirits, antto 
demean my ſelf towards them; with that exa&t 
Charity and, Fuſtixe and Peaccableneſs and Ipdeſty 
which, right Reaſon requires, the Wit of Man 
could not conceive a true Pleaſure beyond what T 
ſhould ow enjoy. For now I ſhould; be poſſeſt of 
every thing my. utmoſt Wiſhes.copld: propeſe;: of 
a good God, a God-like, joyful and contented Soul; 
a peaceable, kind and righteous Neighbourhosd:; 
and fo. all above, within, and without Me would be 
A 
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a pure and perfet+ Heaven. And indeed when 1 
have thrown off this Body, and am ftrip'd into a 
naked Ghoſt, the only or at leaſt the greateſt | 
goods my Nature will be capable of enjoying, are 
God, my ſelf,, and bleſſed Spirits ;, and theſe are 
no otherwiſe i»joyable, but only by Aas of Piety 
and Vertue, without which there is no good 
thing beyond the Grave that a Soul can taſte or 
reliſh. So that if,, when I go to ſeek my Fortune 
in the World of Spirits, God ſhould thus beſpeak 
me, © O man, now thou art leaving all theſe In- 
* joyments of Sexſe, conſult with thy ſelf what 
* will do thee good, and thou ſhalt have what- 
* ſoever thou wilt ask to carry with thee into 
* that ſpiritual State; T am ſure the utmoſt 1 
ſhould crave would be this, © Lord give me a heart 
 ;nflamed with Love, and winged with Duty to 
* thee, that thereby I may but enjoy thee : give 
*© me a ſober and a temperate mind, that thereby I 
* may but enjoy my ſelf; give me a kind, a 
* peaceable, a righteous Temper, that thereby I | 
* may but enjoy the ſweet Society of bleſſed Spi- 
**rits; O give me but theſe bleſſed things, and 
* thou haſt crowned all my wiſhes, and to Eter- 
© nity I will never crave any other Fayour for my 
* ſelf but only this, that I may continue a pious 
* and vertuous Soul for ever ; for while I con- 
* tinue ſo, 1 am ſure I ſhall enjoy all ſpiritual 
« good, and be as happy as Heaven can make me. 
So that the main Happineſs you fee of Humane 
Nature conliſts in the Perfe&#ion of moral Good- 
neſs; and it being ſo, it is no wonder that the 
Good God,who above all things deſires the Happi- 
neſs.of his Greatures, ſhould above all things = 
by A 
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att. of us the Duties of Morality. He knows that 
our .ſupreme Beatitude is founded in our : P:ety and 
Vertue, and that out . of. our, free and conſtant 
ſprightly and vivacious Exerciſe of theſe ariſes all 
our Heaven both here and hereafter; and knowing 
this, . that rexder, Love which he bears us, that 
mighty Concern which he hath for our Welfare 
makes him 'thns. #reevt and importanate with us. 
For he regards our Duty no. farther than it:tends 
to our Good; and values each Ac of our Obedience 
by what it contributes to our Happrneſs; and ?tis 
therefore that he prefers moral Duties above poſ#- 
tive, becauſe they are more eſſential to our eter- 
nal Welfare. Fa, 4 

. TV. And laſtly, God principally requires of us 
moral Goodneſs, becauſe when all poſi::ve Duty is 
ceas'd, th 1s to be the eternal Work and Exerciſe 
of our Natures. For moral Good is from ever- 
laſting to everlaſting, its Birth was elder than the 
World; and its Life and. Duration runs parallel} 
with Eternity:; .before ever the dountains. were 


brought. forth *twas founded in the Nature of God, 


and as an inſeparable Bear of his, all-comprehend- 
ing Reaſonit-ſþ;es from one end of the World to 
the other. . For as ſoon as ever there was a rationat} 
Creature. i being , the - Obligation of Morality 
laid hold on..him, . before ever any poſtive Duty - 
was impoſed.; and as long as ever there remar#zs a 
rational ' Creature, the Obligations of Morality 
will abide on him , when all poſitive Duty 1s 
expired, For moral Obligations are. not founded 
like poſitive [ones upon m2tavle Circumſtances; 
but upon firm and everlaſting Reaſons ; upon Rea- 
fons that to all  Ererniry will carry with NE 
F me 
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{ame force and neceffity. For as long as we are 
the Creatures of an infiuitely perfett Creator; *twill 
be as much our Duty as tis now, to love and adore 
him; as tong as we are reaſonable Creatures, *twill 
be as much our Duty as *tis now, to ſubmit our 
W:ll and Afﬀettions tor our Reaſon, .and as long as 
we are related to other reaſonable Creatures, *twill 
be as much our Duty as tis now, to be kd and 
Juſt and peaceable in all our Intercourſes with 
them. So that theſe are but duties as. no- Will 
can diſperſe with, no Reaſon abrogate, no Circum- 
ſtances diſannul or make void ; but as long as God 
is. what he 7s, and we are what we are, they 
muſt and will oblige us. So that what the Pfalmiſt 
faith of God, may be truly apphed to moral 
Goodneſs, the - Heavens (ſhall periſh, but thou ſhalt 
remain, they all ſhall wax old as doth a garment, 
and be folded up and changed, vut thou art the fame 
Jeſterday, to day, and for ever, and thy years ſhall 
have no end. But as Jong ſince the poſitive Parts 
of the 7ew!ſh Religion were caxcelPd and repealed, 
the Veil of the Temple rent in rwain, the Temple 
itſelf buried in Ruins, and all its Altars thrown 
down, and their Sacrifices abol;ſhed, whilſt the mo- 
ral Parts of that Religion ſtill ſtands firm as the 
everlaſting Mountains about Jer:ſalem ; ſo the time 
will come when the poſitive Parts of Chriitianiy 
itſelf - muſt ceaſe , when Faith muſt be ſwalowed 
#p\in Vion , and Sactaments be made void by 
Perfeftion, and all the ſtated times and outward 
Solemnities of our - Worſhip expire into an ever- 
laſting Sabbath ; but then when all this Scere of 
things is quite vaniſhed away; Piety and Vertue 
wil ſtill keep the Stage, and be the everlaſting 
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Exerciſe of our glorified Natures. For . as 
ſhewed before, all poſceive Duty is inſtituted -in 
ſubſerviency to moral, and like a Scaffold to a 
Houſe is only erected for the Coxvenience of build- 
ing up this everlaſting Structure of Morality 
and when this is once fiſhed, muſt be all taken 
down again as an unneceſſary 1:cumbrance that 
now only hides and obſcures the Beauty of that 
Heavenly Building that was raiſed or it, and 
ſhall abide without it for ever, to entertain our 
Faculties through all the future Ages of our Be- 
ing, and to be the everlaſting Manſion of our Na- 
tures. Wherefore ſince poſitive Duties muſt all 
ceaſe and expire, and only moral Goodneſs is to be 
our Buſineſs for ever, *tis no wonder that God, 
who is ſo good a Maſter, takes ſo much Care 1n 
this ſhort Apprertiſhip of our Life to train-us up 
in that which is to be our Trade for ever. He 
knows it is upon Piety and Vertue that we muſt 
live to Eternity, and maintain our ſelves in all our 
Glory and Happineſs ; and that if when we come 
into the inviſible World we. have not this bleſſed 
Trade to ſubſiſt by, we are undone for. ever ; and 
therefore out of a tender regard to our Welfare, 
he makes it his prixcipal Care to train us up in this 
everlaſting Buſineſs of . our Natures. Rs ON 

What then remains but that @bove all things we 
take care to apply our: ſelves to the Pradtice of 
moral Goodneſs : to contemplate and love and 
adore and imitate God; to depend upon bim and 
reſign -up our ſelves to his. diſpoſal and 'Govern- 
ment; to.be ſober and temperate in our Afﬀe- 
tions -and Appetites, and juſt and charitable and 
modeſt and peaceable towards one gnother. 
Y F -2 Theſe 


Theſe are the grear things which God requires at 
our hands, and without theſe all * our [Religion is 
# folſome © Cheat." Tis true the-- poſetive Parts 
of -Raltpion are onr Duty -as well as theſe, - and 
God by: his Sovereign Authority exa&#5 them at 
eur Hands ;/ and" unleſs; when Jeſus Chriſt hath 


Beeh ſufficiently* propoſed-to ns-we do ſincerely 


bel:&vein* him , unleſs" we ſtrike Covenant with 


hrm by Bapriſm, and frequently renew that Co- 
verant in the Lord's Sapper'; unleſs we diligently 
attend -on''the . PublitkAfemblies 'of his Worſhip, 
2n& re an honeſt 'Care'to avoid? Schiſm and to 
perhft-20- Vriry with his true Catholick Church; 
thers "#5 no pretence-of :Morality- wil - bear us 
ont-wherr we- appear? before his dread” Tribunat: 
But then'we are'to* confider that:the proper Uſe 
of all theſe poſirive Duties is to 177prove- and per- 
Tet ns/m moral Goodneſs; and' unlefs we uſe 
ther to ths Effet we ſhall render them alto- 
gether vo:d and 'inſiprificant. Wherefore as we 
wonld” not loſe all” the” Fruits of our poſitive 
Dnries, let us take care to extend them to their 
utmoſt Derfign, to \'imptove' our Sacrifice to Obe- 
dience, our Sacraments to Gratitude and Love, our 
Hearing 'to' Prattice,- our Praymg:- 'to Devotion, 
and our Faſ#t79 #0” Himility ' and Repentance. 
For :if we reſt in- theſe Duties: and -go no far- 
ther, thinking by ſich ſhort Paymerits 'to Com- 
pond witth God *fofi-all'thoſe Debts. we owe to 
the eternal. Laws/%of Morality , *We miſerably 
chr: Fne' befool our” own' Souls, which [notwith- 
ſtantlin? all this ExaQtheſs about 'the{Poſerives of 
REltetorr are-by their 'own 1:mo0rtal:Aﬀettion ſtill 

enftrfed to the Devit; to-whom:it is much _ 
Saw We & = 5 what 
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what our outward Form. of Religion: is, whether 
it be Chriſt;an .or Heathen or: Mihomet an, zprq- 
vided it doth not: gperate. on: our. minds; er:give 
any: Check to the :Current of our depraved :Ngz 
tures. For whether we bow to: God or to an ds/; 
is: all one tothe Devil, ſo:long as our Souls-\re. 
main Profane:and indevont ;, whether we Commu- 
nicate in the | holy Sacrament of Chriſt's Death; 
or in the impure. Rights of Yexus and Preapas,- is 
indifferent to him ſo long as. our” Hearts continue 
putrid and corrupt , ſteaming with #7chaſt Deſires 
and Afﬀections ; whether we Celebrate the Chri- 
ſtian Feſtivals or the bloody Sarturnals or Barba- 
rous Bacchanalia is no great matter to him, pro- 
vided our Minds be but canker'd with 12th and 
Malice and Cruelty and Revenge, Theſe are the 
Sinews of his Government, and the Bands of our 
Allegiance to his Throne; and whilſt they are 
preſerved, he knows his Kingdom 1s /afe, and fo 
long he doth not much regard what our outward 
Religion is. Nay there is nothing can be a higher 
Gratification to his Ambition, than to behold 
Himſelf ſerved in Chriſt's own Livery and Wor- 
ſhip'd in a Form of Godlineſs ; by which he hath 
the pleaſure of dividing Empires with God, and 
raviſhing the better ſhare from him ; of beholding 
his hated Creator mock'd with the Shell and Out- 
ide of a Worſhiper, whilſt himſelf is zreated 
with the Kernel and Inſide. For whillt we con- 
tinue wicked under an outward Form of Religion, 
we do in effect Sacrifice our Beaſt to God, and our 
ſelves to the Devil ; who above all things loves 
thoſe unnatural Commixtures of Hearer and 
Sanderer, Worſhipper and Deceiver, Communicant 
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and Drunkard, Sacrificer and Oppreſſor ;, by which 
we only exalt and ſublimate Impiety which ne- 
ver looks ſo Glorions as when *tis gilded with 
Faſts and long Prayers, Wherefore as you will 
anſwer it at your eternal Peril, da not cheat and 
abuſe your ſelves with the Name and Shadow of 
Religion ; leſt when you have ſ#perſtrutted your 
Hopes of Happineſs on a rotten Foundation , It 
ſhould finally mniſcarry and ſmk underneath you 
Into everlaſting Wretchedneſs and Deſpair. 
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CHAP... 1 


Concerning Religion ; : What it Ws, and 
what things are Neceſſary for the 
founding and ſecuring its * Oblige- 


170NS. 


AVING in the foregoing Chapter 
briefly diſconrſed concerning the Na- 
txre of Moral Goodneſs, and ſhewn 

that it is the principal Part of Religion, it will 
be requiſite in the next place to explain what Re- 
ligion is, that ſo from thence we may colle& 
what things are neceſlary to the founding and ſc- 
curing its Obligations, which will be the _—_— 
of the enſuing Chapters. 

Religion in the General reſpects God as the 
Obje&t and Centre of all its Afs and Offices. For 
ypon Suppoſition, that there is ſuch a Being as a 
Ged, and that there are ſnch Beings as umreaſon- 
able Creatures, Or capable Swbje&s' of Religion, it 
will neceſſarily follow that there muſt be ſome 
Religion or other to tie and oblige theſe Creatures 
to that God. For by God'we mean a Being that 
hath all poſſible Perfe#ion in him, and is the ſu- 
preme Caſe and Fountain of all other: [Being and 
Perfe&tion; and ſuch a Being we maſt needs ac- 
knowledge <doth not only- deſerve the worthieſt 
Ads of Religion, that reaſonable Creatures; ' who 
aone are capable of underſtanding his Wrath 
F4 Can 
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can render to him , but hath alſo an unalienable 
Right to exact and require them; and that not 
only upon the Account of his own eſſential De- 
fert (for whatever he deſerves he hath a right to 
aemend) but: alſo 'upon Account of the Right he 
hath to reaſonable Creatures, wha awe their Be- 
7775 to him and all their Cupacities of ſerving him, 
and fo cannot diſpoſe of themſelves without ma- 
nifeſt Injury to him contrary to his Will and Or- 
ders. By reaſonable Creatures we mean Beings 
_ that are derived from God and are :zdowed by 
him: with a Capacity of underſtanding ;-m and 
themſelves ; and ſuch Creatures muſt Treceſſarily 
ſtand oblived to render, him- ſuch Acts as are /- 
table to. and due Acknowledgments. of the Per- 
fections 'of his Nature and their own Dependence 
upon him; and this- Obligation is that which we 
call Rel/sion, Which word according to Laitan- 
tins, lib-.g.+ Divin. Inſtitut, c. 28. is derived a reli- 
gando, from binding or obliging us to God. $9 
that. erue. Relgion in the general is the Obligation 
of Reaſonable Creatures to render ſuch As. of War- 
foip to God as are ſutable to the Excellency of his 
Nature and their Dependence upon him. Which 
Definition . includes both the Do&#rines and Du- 
cies of. Religion. For .the Dotrines are the Rea- 
fons by which it obliges us to the Duties : and as 
there is no Nuty in- Religion but what derives its 
Tie and Obligation from ſome Dodrine contained 
in it, ſo:ithere is no _Dodrine in Religion but 
what-ries and obl:ges.;us to. ſome Duty, that is 
enjoined. zn- it. When, therefore I call Religion 
an Obhgation, 1 conclude in that term all thoſe 


| onbhntns of - it concerning God, bis Nature, ay 
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his tranſaftions with his Creatures, which are the 
reaſons by which ye ſtand obliged to render all 
acts of Worſhip. to him. But for the better un- 
derſtanding, of the fiature of true Religion, it is 
neceſſary we ſhould diſtinguiſh 1t into »atural and 
revealed, By natural Religion I mean the Obl;- 
gation which natural Reaſon lays upon ns to render 
to God all, that Worſhip and Obedience, which upon 
the conſideration of his Nature and our dependence 
upon him it diſcovers to be due to him, For God 
having planted in us a rational Faculty, by the 
due exerciſe of which we are naturally led into 
the belief of his Peing, the ſenſe of his Perfetti- 
035 and- the acknowledgment of his Providence, 
he expects we ſhould follow it as the Grzde and 
D:rettory of our lives and actions ; and whatſo- 
ever this Faculty doth: naturally and in its due ex- 
erciſe diate to us, is as much the vozce of God as 
any revelation. For whatever it zatrally dictates, 
it muſt dicate by h:s diretion who is the Author 
of its Nature, and'who having framed it to ſpeak 
ſuch a ſenſe and pronounce ſuch a judgment of 
things, hath thereby put +: word into its mouth, 
and doth himſelf ſpeak through it as through a 
ſtanding Oracle which he hath erected. in our 
breaſts on purpoſe to convey and deliver his own 
Mind and Will to us. So that whatſoever natural 
Reaſon rightly exerciſed teaches us concerning 
God and our Duty. towards him, is true Reli970r, 
and doth as effeftually. bind and oblige us to "him 
as if it had been, immediately revealed by him. 
It teaches us that God is infinitely wiſe and juſt 
and powerful and good ; that he is the Forntain 
of our Beings , the diſpoſer of our Afﬀairs, and 
7 + "= 
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the Arbitrator of our Fate both here and here- 
after; and by theſe Dodarines it oblizes us to 4d- 
mire and adore him, to fear and love him, to truft 
and ovey him. .And this is zatxral Religion, which 
conſiſts of ſuch Do@rines as natural Reaſon teaches 
us concerning God and his Nartxwre and Provi- 
dence, and of ſuch Duties as it fers from thoſe 
Do&rines and inforces by them; and all the Do- 
arines of this Religion upon which it founds its 
Duties, being cterral verities, as they muſt neceſ- 
farily be, being all deduced from the inmutable 
Natures of God and things, all the Duties of it 
muſt be m0 ally, that 1s eternally good and reaſon- 
able, becauſe thoſe DoQrines are the erernal Rea- 
fons upon which they are founded and by which 
they oblige. So that whatſoever is a Duty of 1a- 
tural Religion muſt oblige for ever, becauſe it 
obliges by an eternal Reaſon, and ſo can never 
be diſpenſed with or abrogated till the Natures of 
things are cance/Pd and reverſed, and eternal Truths 
are converted into Lyes. 

In ſhort therefore, zatural Religion hath only 
zatural Reaſon for its rule and meaſure , which 
from the Nature of God and things deduces all 
thoſe erernal Reaſons by which it diſtinguiſhes our 
Actions into honeſt and diſhoneſt, decorous and fil: 
thy, good and evil, neceſſary and ſinful. For it doth 
not make them good or evil by judging them ſo, 
but if it judgeth z7»ly, it judgeth of them as it 
finds them ; and unleſs it finds them good or evil 
in themſelves upon fome eternal Reaſon for Or 4- 
gainft them, its judgment is falſe and erroneom. 
So that the objefive goodneſs or evil that is in the 
ations themſelves is the meaſure of our Natural 
| Reaſon, 
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Reaſon, but our natural Reaſon judging rrly con- 
cerning them is the meaſure of our choice or re- 
fuſal of them ; for be our action never ſo good or 
evil in zr/elf, unleſs we have ſome eternal Reaſon 
for or againſt it , we cannot juage it 10; and 
unleſs we judge it ſo, we cannot reaſonably chooſe 
or refuſe it; but as ſoon as ever we have judged 
, and pronounced it good or evil upon an eternal 
Reaſon, we ſtand obliged by that judgment to do 
or forbear it. So that right Reafon pronouncing 
ſuch aQtions good and ſuch evil, is the Law of 
Nature, and thoſe eternal Reaſons upon which 
it ſo pronounces them are the Creed of Nature, 
both which together make zatural Religion, And 
by this Religion was the World Governed, at leaſt 
the greateſt part of it, for ſome thouſands of 
Years; till by long and ſad Experience it was 
found too weak to corre the errours of mens 
Minds and reſtrain the wild extravagancies of 
their W:{ls and Aﬀetions ; and then God out of 
his great pity to /oft and degenerate Mankind, 
youchſafed to us the glorions Light of revealed 
Religion, which in the /argeft acceptation of it 
includes all zatzral Religion, as well the credenda 
as agenda, the DoQrines as the Duties of it ; both 
which are contained in that Revelatioz of his Will 
which God hath made to the World, to which it 
hath ſuperadded fundry Doarines and Duties of 
ſupernatural Religion. 

_ But ſftri#ly ſpeaking, revealed Religion as it 1s 
diſtinguiſhed from zarxral,, conſiſts of ſuch Do- 
arines and Duties as are knowable and diſcover- 
able only by Revelation ; as are not to be deduced 
and z»ferred by xeaſoning and Diſcourſe from any 
neceſſary 
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nece$ary or natural Principles, but wholly depend 
upon the counſel and good Will of God. © And 


where things depend intirely upon God's W:/,and 


their Being or 'not Being lies wholly in his free 
aiſpoſal, it 1s impoſſible that * our natural Reaſon 
ſhould ever arrive at the knowledge of them with- 
out ſome Revelation of his Will concerning them. 


For in ſuch matters as theſe where the Will of - 


God is abſolutely free, Reaſon without Revela- 
tion hath neither zeceſary nor probable Cauſes and 
Principles to argue from, and therefore can make 
neither certain Concluſions nor ſo much as probable 
gueſſes concerning them, but muſt neceſlarily re- 
main altogether in the dark till ſuch time as God 
hath revealed to it which way his Will 1s deter- 
mined ;, and of ſuch matters as "theſe conſiſts all 
revealed Religion ſ#ri#ly fo called. For though 
God hath made ſundry Revelations of his Will, 
yet the ſubjet& matter of them was for the ain 
always the ſame, viz. the Doarine of the edia- 
tion of Jeſus Chriſt, and the Duties (that are /abſe- 
q4ent thereunto, which from that Promiſe which 
God made to Ada» upon his Fall, the ſeed of the 
IVoman ſhall break the Serpents head, to the laſt proe+ 
mulgation of the Goſpel, hath been the great Theme 
of all divine Revelation. For what elſe was that 
Revelation which God made to Abraham, in thy 
feed ſhall all the Nations of. the Earth be bleſſtd, 
but only the dawnine of the Goſpel ? which 1s 
nothing but glad tidings of the Aediator. What 
was the Law of es but only. the ſame Goſpel 
ſhining through. 'a Clond of Types and ſymbelical 
Repreſentations ; and what are all the ſucceeding 
Prophecies of the Q1d Teſtament but only the ſame 

| Goſpel 
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Goſpel {till ſhining clearer and: clearer till at laſt 
it -broke forth in-its 24eridian brightneſs? And 
were this a proper place, I think I. could eafily- 
dembnſtrate that from Adam to Moſes, from. 
Moſes to the Prophets, from the Prophets to Feſus 
Chriſt, the main Scope and Deſegn :of.. all Divine, 
Revelation, hath been the gradual. D:ſcovery of 
this great Myſtery of, the Med:ation.. 'So that re- 
vealed: Religion- was: for the matter of it always 
the ſame, though: it was not always.revealed with 
the ſame Perſpicuity, but clear'd up, by degrees. 
from: an obſcure Twi-light to a, perfect Day. 
Wherefore Chriſtianity which in ſtrictneſs 1s no- 
thing but the Dottrine of the Mediation together 
with its. appendant Duties, ought not to be look'd 
on'as a ew Religion/of 1600 years Date, for in 

reality. *tis as ancient as the Fall, and was ther 

Preached to Adam in- that 42ark and Myſterious 

Promiſe ;. after which.it was a little more clearly 

repeated, though- very obſcurely /#:, 1n God's 

Covenant with Abraham; and again, after that 

it was. much more amply revealed in the Types and 

Figures of the Law of oſes,which yet like painted 

Glaſs in a Window did under their Pompous Shew 

ſtill 4arkez and. obſcure the holy Myſteries within 

them, - which were nothing but the Doctrines and 

Laws of the Chriſtian Religion. So that Judaiſm 

was only Chriſtianity veiPd, and Chriſtianity is 

only Judaiſm revealed, _ 

Thus the RKelig:on of the dediator, you ee, 
was the principal Sbje& of all divine Revelation ; 
and | this without Revelation natural Reaſon could 
never have diſcovered, becauſe the: whole of it 
depended upon the frce will of God. For whe- 
3th ther 
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ther he would admit of any Mediator or no; 
whether he would admit his ewz Soz to be our 
Mediator or no; whether he would depoſit ſuch 
ineſtimable Bleſſings for us or no in the hands of 
our Mediator, was intirely left to his free Deter- 
mination ; and there was no zeceſſary cauſe either 
within or withont him, no nor any probable one nei- 
ther, that humane Reaſon could ever have «i/- 
covered, that could zncline or determine him one 
way or © other. So that till ſuch time that he 7e- 
vealed his Will to us, we were left utterly in the 
dark as to this matter, and had no manner of Prin- 
ciples to argue from, or {o much as to gveſs by, 
This therefore 1s ſtrictly the revealed Religion 
as it ſtands in oppoſition to the zatural. But 
fince together with revealed Religion God hath 
put forth a ſecond Edition of natural, which was 
almoſt /oſf# and grown ozt of Print through the 
wretched Negligence and Stupidity of Mankind ; 
and ſince he hath not only revealed them roge- 
cher, but alſo incorporated them into one ; Relt- 
g10n as it 1s now framed and conſtituted by this 


happy Conjun#1on of natural with revealed, may || 


be thus defined, Tr zs the Obligation of Rational 
Creatures to render ſuch Afts of Worſhip to God 
throuch TFeſus Chrift as he himſelf hath inſtituted, 
and as are in their own Natures ſutable to his Ex- 
cellencies and their dependence upon him, \V hers 
by acts of Worſhip, I do not mean ſuch only as are 
7r2mediately directed to and terminated «porn God, 
as all thoſe are which are contained in the firſ 
Table of the Decalogue ; but all thoſe acts = 
general which God hath commanded, which being 


performed upon a Relig70z5 account, that is, or 
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of Homage and Obedience to God's Will and Au- 
thority, are as truly and properly atts of Worſhip 
to him as Prayer or Praiſe or Adjuration. 


And now having given this ſhort account of the 
nature of Religion, it will from heace be cafie to 
colle& what Principles are neceſſary to the founding 
and ſecuring its Obligations; for | 


Firſt, God being the great Obje& of all Reli- 
gion, it muſt be abſolutely neceſlary in order 
to our being truly Religious that we believe that 
God 7. 


Secondly, Religion being an Obligation of us to 


God; that this Obligation may take effe&t upon 


us, it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that he concerns 
himſelf about us, and conſequently that he governs 
the World by his Provigence. 


_ Thirdly, Religion obliging us to render all due 
Afts of Worſhip to him, to force this Obligation 


upon us, it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that he 


will certainly reward us if we render thoſe acts to 
him, and as certainly pariſh us if we do zor. 


Fourthly, Theſe aQs of Worſhip which: Reli- 
gion obliges us to, being ſuch as ars ſuitable to 
the Excellency of God's Nature, to enable us to 
jalfil this Obligation it 1s neceſlary we ſhould have 
1:ght Apprehenſions of the Nature of God. 


F:fthly, Religion obliging us to render all theſe 
Acts of Worſhip $66 God iz and through Jeſus 
Chriſt 
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Chriſt, to obr performing this it is neceſſary we 
ſhould believe 1 in his Mediation. 


Theſe are the great Prligher in which « all the 
Obligations of Religion are founded; and there- 
fore in order to the through fixing thoſe Obliga- 
ti075 upon mens Minds, 'it will be neceſſary before 
we proceed to the particular Duties which Reli- 
gion obliges us to, to diſcourſe of theſe Principles 
diſtinaly. 
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Chap. UT. 
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CHAP 1 


Of the neceſſity of believing that God 
1s, in order to Mens being truly Re- 
liprous. 


E that cometh unto God, ſaith the Apoſtle, 
H muſt believe that God 15, Heb. 11.6. where 

by coming to God is meant Worſhiping 
him, that is, expreſſing our Yereration of , and 
Aﬀeition to him ; by outward and viſible S:gzs 
and Atons; and unleſs our outward Actions In 
Religion proceed fron an ward Venetation of, 
and Aﬀection to him, they are not Worſhip but 
Mockery ;, but how is it poſſible a man ſhould in- 
| wardly vererate God, when he believes there Is 
no ſuch Being in the World ? For how real ſo- 
ever any thing may be 77 ztſelf; if we believe it 
' not, it is to us as if it were not; and therefore 
tho God doth fo neceſſarily exiſt, as that he can- 
not but be, the very Notion of him implying an 
infinite diſtance from not being ;, yet while we be- 
Leve he 75 not our Thoughts can be no more con- 
cern'd about him, than about purchaling an Inhe- 
ritance in Vtopia, So that this Propolition that 
God is, is the prime Fundamental of all Religion, 
_ and if this be removed, Religion muſt ſz7:, and all 
its Sacred Obligations fly :7 ſunder. But this 1s 
lo ſel-evident that it would be very Me 
Cz '@ 
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to 77/154 upon the Proof of it. All that I ſhall do 
therefore in purſuance of this Argument ſhall be to 
endeavour to eſtabliſh the Belzef of this {ymdament al 
Truth upon which all Religion depends ; aud that 
Firſt, by inquiring into, and removing the Cares 
of mens 7nfidelity in this matter ; Secondly, by re- 
preſenting the Folly and Unreaſonableneſs of it. For 
as for the Proofs and Evidences of God's Being, 1] 
ſhall reſerve them till I come to diſcourſe of his 
Providence, where | think there'1s enough ſaid to 
{atisfie any man that is not deſperately hardned 
againſt all Conviction. 


— 


S640 -51; 


Of the Caules of Atheiſm ; ſhewing the great 
Abfurdity aud Unreaſonableneſs of them. 


YOnhidering how loudly the Voice of Mature, 

.4 the Conſent of Nations, and the beautiful 

Strutture and Contrivance of things do proclaim 
the Being of God, one would think it impoſlible 
there ſhould be any ſuch Monſter as an Atheiſt 
among rea/onavle Beings ; and indeed it hath been 
warmly diſputed among the Learned whether there 
be any ſuch or 79? A Queſtion, which theſe later 
Ages have determined in the Affirmative, by an 
IJnanttion of too many woful Inſtances. But 
doubtleſs had men impartially attended to the 
Diftates of Reaſon, and: not delivered themſelves 
np to the /fatuarion of their Zſts, and the in- 
<1 veterate 
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veterate Prejudice of a corrupt Imagination, it 
would have been impoſlible for ſo many groſs Ab- 
/urdities as Atheiſm implies, to have entred into 
their minds ; but when once mens Wills and Af- 
fettions have eſpouſed a Propoſition , they will 
make one ſhift or other, be it never ſo abſurd, to 
impoſe it on their Underſtandings; and conli- 
dering how many Cauſes there are leading men - 
to Atheiſm who are prediſpoſed thereunto, I can- 
not think an Arheiſt to be ſo great a Wonder. For 
ſo long as mens Underſtandings are led by their 
Wills,and their Wills are byafſed with inclinations 
to Impiety, they can hardly forbear wiſhing there 
were no God, and then from wiſhing there were 
none, to believing there z none,will be a very ſhort 
and ealite Tranſition. Since therefore their A- 
theiſm proceeds not ſo much from the Defect of 
their Reaſon as from the fault of their Wills, per- 
haps the moſt effetual way to cure it, is rather 
to dereft and remove thoſe faulty Cauſes in their 
W/ls, than to attempt upon their Keaſor with the 
Proofs and Demonſtrations of a Deity. And ac- 
cordingly you ſee that when God had once erefed 
this goodly Theatre of Beings, and imprizted on it 
ſo many glorious Charaers of his own Power, 
and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, tho from time to time 
he hath wrought »-zmerable Miracles, to reduce 
men from Superſtition , Idolatry and Wickednefs. 
yet he never wrought oze to reduce them from 
Atheiſm, And indeed to what purpoſe ſhould he ? 
it being highly improbable that they who will 
not be convinced of the Being of God by this 
ſtanding Miracle, the World, in which there are fo 
many ample Demonſtrations of his Being, Ro 
CG 2 _ be 
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be convinc'd of it by any other Miracles ; for 
other Miracles are only the D:ſorders and Tnter- 
ruptions of {Nature ; and certainly the regular 
Coutſe and ſtanding Order of Nature, is a much 
more glorious Evidence of God's W:iſdom and 
Power, than the moſt miraculous Interruptions and 
Diſorders of it. And therefore if men will be 
Atheiſts notwithſtanding God hath imprinted fo 
many Proofs of his Being on this viſible Creation, 
*tis plain it is not their Keaſor but their W://s that 
make them ſo; and if ſo, to what purpoſe is it to 
urge their Reaſon with the Arguments of God's 
Being ? ſince if they will not liſten to thoſe - that 
are round about them, and are every where to 
be found in the great Yolume of Nature, it is 
highly improbable that even Arracles themſelves, 
which are God's peculiar Arguments (and are 
therefore called the Demonſtrations of his Spirit) 
ſhould ever be able to perſwade them. Where- 
fore to put a' ſtop to this Peſtilential Diſeaſe, 
which in theſe later Ages hath been ſo fatally 
propagated among all Degrees and Orders of 
Men, I conceive the moſt proper way is to 4:/- 
cover and remove thoſe faults in their Wills which 
have ſuch a malevolent Influence on their Under- 
ſtandings; and the principal ones may be reduced 
to theſe nine Heads. 


I. A perverſe Oppoſition of Will to the Will 
and Nature of God. 

II. Superſtitions 7ſapprehenſions concerning 
God. 

II. Precipitant Raſhnefs in preſcribing to, and 
prejudging the Divine Providence. 
" IV. Vain 
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IV. Vain AﬀeQtions of Singularity in Opi- 
nion. 

V. Cuſtom of Drolling on, and Ridiculing the 
molt ſerious things. 

VI. Taking up our Religion, or Opinions in 
Religion, without Examination. | 

VII. Meaſuring the Truth or Falſhood of Re- 
ligion by the Prafice of ſuch as make high Pre- 
tences tO It. : 
VIE. Placing Religion in the little Opinions 
that conſtitute the Sefs and Parties we are en- 
aged 1n. 
IX. Profane and careleſs Negle&# of Publick 


Worſhip. 


IT. One great cauſe of Atheiſm is the perverſe 
Oppoſition of Mens Wills to the Will and Nature 
of God. For the natural Notion which men have 
of God is, that he is a moſt pare and holy Being, 
infinitely removed by the Perfe&tion of his Na- 
ture from all clinations that are contrary to the 
Ditates of right Reaſon. And accordingly in 
all thoſe ' Declarations which he hath made of 
his Will, they find him expreſſing an high De- 
teſtation of all immorality and wickedneſs, and 
commanding them to abſtain from it under the 
moſt dreadful Peralties, which they know he 
hath both Right and Power to infli& when he 
pleaſes. Notwithſtanding which, preſuming on his 
Goodneſs, and a future Repentance, they ſuffer them=- 
ſelves to be tempted and ſeduced into wickedneſs ; 
the pleaſure of which rolls them on from one 
wickedneſs to another, till their Wills are capt i- 
vated by Cuſtom to xii 24 Habits of Sinning. 

3 SO 
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S) that now their Senſe of God, and of his Al- 
mighty Diſpleaſure being no longer able to maſt 
the ſtubbornneſs of their Wills, only ſerves to 
fret and diſturb them, to raiſe Terrors and Aaxie- 
*7es in their Conſciences, and therewithal to. - 
birter the pleaſure of their Sin. For ſo long as 
this Senſe remains alive in their Boſoms, they can 
never hope to ſin quietly for it; and 1t being fo, 
they have no other remedy but cither to part with | 
that or their Sins, For while they retain their 
Sins, the Belief of a God will grow an intolerable 
Yexation to them, unleſs by /ophiſiicating their 
Belief with falſe Notions of Religion they can 
temper into an amicahle compliance with their 
Luſfts. And this is uſually the Artifice of the au- 
{cr fort of People whoſe Underſtandings are more 
eaſily impoſed on, v:z. to intermingle with their 
Belief of a God ſuch Notions of Religion as may 
render it favorrable and propitions to our Lults. 
And hence I doubt not ſprang moſt of thoſe wicked 
DPo&rines which from time to time have been 
foifted into Chriſtianity , from the Deſire which 
men have to accommodate the difference betweel 
their Conſciences and their wicked Wills, and 
reconcile their natural ſezſe of God to their Sins. 
But. alas, theſe Artifices are all ſo thin and 2ran/- 
parent, that *tis a hard matter for Men of Wit 
to impoſe them on their Underſtandings ; and tho 
they have an equal Good wil! to theſe wicked Do- 
erines with the duller fort of Sinners, yet their 
Reaſon is too ſharp-ſighted to be chon#d and at- 
ceived by them. And therefore uſually they g0 
another way to work, and being ſenſible that they 


can never enjoy thetr ſins in quzer, while they are 
awe 
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awed with the Senſe and Belief of a Deity, and 
yet obſtinately reſolved that they w:// enjoy them; 
they have no other Expedient but to muſter up all 
their Wit and Reaſon to diſpute the belief of a 
God out of their Minds ; and being fifty reſolved 
to perſiſt 1n their wickedneſs, they are oblized 'by 
their own atereſt to wiſh there were no God to 
obſerve and puniſh them. And then facile credunt 
quod volunt, they eaſily believe what they would 
have , and the ſlendereſt ' probability will ſway 


their Underſtanding to vote: on the ſide of their 


Iiereſk and Aﬀettions, So that when men are 
reſolved to be wicked, Atheiſm 1s their [tereſt and 
Ref:ige, to which they are many times forced to 
fly 10 their own Defence, to avoid the Clamors 
and Perſecutions of their Conſciences. Had theſe 
men lived in thoſe good Pagan days wherein they 
might have r:0:ca4 with Devotion, Sacrificed tO 
the gods in drunken Bowls, and Worſhipd i in"the 
Arms of a Strumpet, no men would have been 
more religious than they ; and could they zow but 
Compornd the matter ſo as that God ſhould let 
them alone to enjoy their Lnfts, there is no doubt 
but they would be well enough content to let h:nz 
alone to enjoy his Being. But becauſe their: ſenſe 
of him frets and-galls them, they firſt grow im- 
patient under 1t, "ind then ſet their Wits at Work 
to raiſe ObjeRtiqns againſt it, and either to laugh 
or diſpute it out of their Minds. And accordingly 


Plato makes mention of a ſort of Atheiſts. ts av 
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plunged themſelves into intemperance of Plea- 
ſures and Pains, being otherwiſe perſons of great 
Memories and quick Underſtandings, De Leg. ib, 
I0. But alas, how unreaſonable is it in a matter 
of ſuch vaſt importance for men to believe by their 
Intereſt and Aﬀe&tions! *tis true, could men put 
out the Sun with winking, or extinguiſh the Na- 
ture of things by an obſtinate disbelief of them, it 
would be very juſtifiable for thoſe men to believe 
there is no God whoſe nrereſt it is that there 
ſhould be none. But alas, the Natures of things 
'are unalterable, and will be what they are whatſo- 
ever our Op:z:09 is about them. If there be a God, 
there wil be one, whether we think fit to bel:eve 
it or nq; and tho when the Intereſt of our Luſts 
requires it, we may poſlibly d:/pxte our ſelves ont 
of the Belief of his Being, yet he is not to be di- 
ſputed out of his Being. We may indeed ſecure 
our ſelves from the Dread of his Vengeance, by 
Diſputing our ſelves into a disbelief of him, but 
we can never ſecure our ſelves by it from the 4ar- 
ger of his Vengeance. And what a ſenſleſs thing 
is it for a man to ſhut his eyes againſt an unavoid- 
able danger, merely for fear of being fr:#hrned by 
it ; and when he might ſpy God's Vengeance by 
dreading it, inſtead thereof to ſhun the dread of 


it ? What is this but to ſet his Reaſon at work to 
rock his Conſcience aſleep, that ſo he'may deſtroy 
himſelf without fear -or diſturbance. 
IH. Another great Cauſe of Atheiſm is ſuper- 
ſtitious A£/apprehenſions concerning God ; which 
though they are lodged inthe 1:4, yet are moſt 
commonly exhaled from the Aﬀett:ons, that like 
impure Fogs do generally breath up all thoſe Me- 
fs ' teors 
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teors that darken and d:turb the Region above. 
And indeed moſt of our 1ll apprehenſions of God 
are tranſcribed and copied from our own Aﬀecti- 
ons; which be they never ſo :rrepular, our own 
ſelf-love will be apt to celebrate for Perfe&:ons. 
And then whatſoever we eſteem a Perfeq&jon in 
our ſelves, we naturally attribute to God, who is 
the Source and Standard of all Perfection ; and 
thoſe Aﬀections of our own Nature which we 
moſt injuriouſly attribute to God, welove or hate 
in him according as we love or hate them in other 
men, Thus the fond and indulgent, who are apt 
to doat upon others without reaſon, and to hug 
even their Vices and Deformities, are prone to 
attribute their own temper to God, and to look 
vpon him as a Being that is infinitely 77azlgent to 
thoſe whom without any reaſon he hath choſen for 
his Favourites. And becauſe he who is fond of 
others, loves others ſhould be fond of h:m2, to be 
ſure he will love his ſod God too, and be far 
more devoutly affteted towards the Udo! of his 
own temper, than to the true God himſelf cloath- 
ed in all the native Glory of his own Attributes. 
But on the contrary, thoſe who are ſ/ter» and 
peeviſh and implacable can by no means indure 
their. own temper in others ; and therefore 'tis no 
wonder if they hate it in God, to whom they are 
wont 1njuriouſly to attribute it. For how 1s it 
poſſible for them to affe# a Divinity, whom they 
have pictured in their own Minds with ſuch a 
ſtern and terrible Aſpe&, with an Imperioms Self- 
will that bears down all things before it by :7re- 
ſ/tible Might without any Reſpe& to Right or 
Wrone, with bloody hands and a Yengeful heart, 
and 
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and a teſty , peeviſh and unacconntable Nature that 
loves and hates without any reaſon, and is pleaſed 
or 4&ſpleaſed as the toy takes it. And having thus 
ſet np ſuch a grim Idol of God in their Minds as 
they can by no means affect, they ſecretly wiſh 
there were no ſuch Being, which is the briak of 
Atheiſm. Thus their ghaſtly Apprehenſions of 
God meeting with the ſ/urly and churliſh temper 
within them, inſtead of moulding them into De- 
votion to him, commonly 7z27ra7 and canker them 
with Malice againſt him; and accordingly Plu- 
zarc:, well obſerves, # oit]a: Se35 avar 6 42:0, 65 
Sendo s BindJan, i.e. the Atheiſt thinks there 
is no God, and he who hath dreadful Apprehen- 
fions of him wrſhes there were none ; and he who 
wiſhes there were none 1s but one remove from 
believing there 1s none. Thus you ſee in what a 
dire& Line Yce leads to - Superſtition, and Super- 
ſtition to Atheiſm, For Pride and Wrath, Aalice 
and Revenge are naturally apt to ingender in mens 
Minds horrid and frightful Appreheniions of God ; 
which working on thoſe ſor and rrgged Paſſions 
that begot them are as apt to exa/perate and 
znrage them againſt him; and then their Reaſon 
immediately takes part with their P2ſſioz, and to 
gratifie its wiſh that there were no God, . ſets itſelf 
mduſtriouſly to argue him out of his Being. But 
alas, what an unreaſonable procedure is this, 
for men to p:- their faults upon God, and drefs 
kim in their own Deformities, and when they 
have thus di/gniſed him by putting upon him their 
own frightful tempers, as the old Perſecutors did 
the Chriſtians by wrapping them in Lions Skins, 
to ſet on their Wit and Reaſon to worry him " 
0 
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of his Being ; what is this but to make a God as 
the Heathens did their Mercxries, and then fling 
ſtones at him ; to transform him into a Monſtrous 
Idol and then diſlike him, and then daſh him 1n 
pieces ? But be not deceived, God will be what 
he 9, a moſt perfe , glorious, and amiable Being, 
how inglorious ſoever he may appear to you 
through the falſe edium of your own Diaboli- 
cal temper, which like Cr:mſorn.coloxred Glaſs will 
repreſent- the faireſt Obje&ts to you bloody and 
terrible ; But for you to hate God for no other 
reaſon but becauſe your own hateful Paſſions do 
refle& to you ſuch an inglorious Idea of him, and 
then to deny him becauſe you hate him, 1s equally 
impions and unreaſonable. 

I. Another great cauſe of Atheiſm is Raſh- 
neſs and Precipitancy in preſcribmmg to and pre- 
judging the divine Providence, and this alſo moſt 
commonly riſes from ſome great Jrreealarity In 
mens Willis and Aﬀections. For generally the raſh 
Judgments which men make of the divine Provi- 


| dence, are grounded on thoſe x7equal Diſtribu- 


tions it makes of the good things of this World in 
proſpering the Bad and afflicting the Good, upon 
which we are too often ready to Charge it with 
being an unequal Arbitrator of mens Fates. The 
occaſion of which is our immoderate Eſtimation 
of the Goods and Evils of this World. We fo 
*hance the Goods of it in our Opinions, as to 
think them great enough to be the Crown and 
Reward of Virtue; and have ſuch horrible Ap- 
prehenſions of the Evils of it, as to imagine them 
great enough to be the Plagres and Puniſhments 
of the moſt obſtinate and zotoriozzs Offenders. 
Where- 
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it appears that God hath a different eſteem of 
them both; that he thinks the beſ# things of this 
World to be bad enough to be thrown away up- 
on the moſt deſpicable perſons; and therefore to 
expreſs his Scorn of theſe admirable Vanities, he 
many times ſcatters them with a careleſs hand, 
as not thinking it worth the while to be ſo exatt 
in the Diſtribution of them, as to put them in 
Gold Scales, and weigh them out to Mankind by 
Grams and Scruples. And as for the worſt things 
of this World, he thinks them not ſo bad but that 
they may be indured without any conſiderable 
Damage to the Sufferer; and therefore many 
times ſuffers them to befal his own Favourites, as 
not thinking it of Moment enough to interpoſe his 
Providence to ſhield them againſt their mporent 


Impreſſions. And upon this difference of Judg- 


ment men too often ground an zveterate Quar- 
rel againſt God, and becauſe they 4doat upon this 
World, and think the Goods of it good enough to 
be the Portion of good Men, and the Evils of it 
bad enough to be the Puniſhment of bad. they are 
angry with God for not being of the:r Opinion, 
and are ready to arraign his Providence, and to 
conclude that this World is govern'd by a blind 
Chance that drops her Favours at random, as the 
full plumed Hawk mews her looſe Feathers, and 
never ee 6 ſtoops to take them up. And this 
Ovid ingeniouſly acknowledges himſelt. 


Dum rapiunt mala fata bonos, ignoſcite faſſo. 
Sollicitor nullos eſſe putare Deos ; 1, e, 


While 
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While I behold ill Fates attend 00d men, 1 am tent- 
pred to think there are 10 gods. 


Marmoreo Licinius tumulo jacet, at Cato parvo, 
Pompeins nullo, quts putet efſe Deos? 


The wicked Licinus lies in 4 Marble Tomb, but Cato 
in a ſmall one, and Pompey in none, who would think 
there were gods? | 


So alſo there are others, who beholding them- 
ſelves in the flattering Mirror of their own ſelf- 
conceit, are ſo taken with the RefleQions of their 
own Merit and Excellency, as that they cannot ſee 
how *tis poſlible but that if there be a God he 
muſt love and reward them ; and therefore if in- 
ſtead of ſo doing, God either deprives them of 
thoſe worldly Goods which they doat on, or fru- 
frates them of thoſe carnal Hopes for whoſe Ac- 
compliſhment they have earreſ#ly ſupplicated, they 
preſently begin to murmur againſt him,and thence 
proceed to arraign the Juſtice of his Providence, 
and thence to deny both char and his. Being. For 
thus it comes to paſs, ſaith Simplicizs, that ſuch 
who have no grounded Belief of a Deity, when 
they obſerve the Miſeries of good Men, and the 
Proſperities of bad, are without any Regard. to 
the common Notions of God, ready to cry out 
with him in the Traged:an, Toxua vlerav mim” 
it do Irot , vated  evrvYuvres 6HTANTEA We, 1. C. 
I dare affirm there are no gods, becauſe the 
micked proſper that hurt me. Thus from their 
fond Aﬀection to theſe worldly Goods, men fre- 
quently take occaſion to quarrel with God's Pro- 
dence, for not appropriating them to be the 
Rewards of Virtue; and being once ingaged in a 


Quarrel 
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Quarrel againſt his Providence, their next attempt 
is to diſpute him out of his Berzg. 


But what an unreaſonable way of concluding 


is this? I value this to be beſt and that to be 
worſt, and therefore God ought to be of my Opi- 
nion, and to proceed accordingly to his Provyi- 
dence over the World : and there is nothing car 
be better or worſe within the Proſpect of an in- 
finite Wiſdom than what I apprehend to be beſt 
and worſt for Mankind ;, and therefore if he will 
do good to the Good, it muſt be in the Method 
that I ſhall preſcribe him, that is to ſay, he muſt 
crown them with Roſe buds, and c/oath them in 
Purple, and feed them with the fat of the Land; 
and if he puniſh the Wicked he muſt give meleave 
to giveaim to his Arrows, and to adzrett him how, 
and what, and when, and where to ſhoot, and {0 
long 1am comtented to allow him a Being 1n the 
World ; but if he will preſume. to croſs my Opt 
nion of things, and ſteer his AQtions by the une 
erring Compaſs of his own infinite Wiſdom ; if 
he will rather chooſe to do good to the Good by 
chaſtening than by proſpering them, and to avenyt 
himſelf upon the Wicked by farrening them witl 
Proſperity for Slaughter, I ſhall look upon it 8 
ſuch an Afﬀront to my judgment as will admit df 
no meaner Expiation than the {#ripping him out 
of his Providence and Being. And what can It 
more ridiculous than for man to dexy the Bey 
of God, becauſe his Providence ſometimes croſs 
their fooliſh Opinion of things, and doth not go 
vern it ſelf by the crooked Rules which they aſt 
pleaſed to preſcribe it. | 
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IV. Another great canſe of Atheiſm 1s vain 
Aﬀetation of Singularity in Opinion; a Vice that 
hath been always incident to men of Speculation, 
who valuing themſelves upon the ſtock of their 
Knowledge and deep Inſight into the Nature of 
things, have always affected to ſtart new Notions 
and advance contrary Hypotheſes to the received 
Opinions of Mankind, that ſo they may be vogued 
for Men of ſgular Knowledge, and ſeem to have 
taller Underſtandings than the reſt of their Bre- 
thren. And this I doubt not hath been one great 
cauſe of ſpeculative Atheiſm ; for there 1s no Prin- 
ciple in Nature which hath been more #n:verſally 
received among Men than the Belief of a Deity, 
which doubtleſs is the main Reaſon why men who 
affect Singularity have been ſo prone to quarrel at 
it. It doth not comport with their Deſign of be- 
ing thought wiſer than the reſt of the World, to 
ſubmit their Underſtandings to common Notions 
and z7iverſal Do@riges ; becauſe ſhould they 
think as other Men do, they might probably be 
thought no wiſer. Perhaps had the Belief of a 
Deity been lately ſtarted, and only received by 
ſome ſinglar Sect of Vertuoſoes, theſe men might 
have been as forward to entertain it as they are 
now to reject it ; but becauſe it is an Old-faſhion 
Doctrine, in which all Ages and Nations have 
coacurred, they think it would be a diſcredit to 
their Underſtanding to wear it, and therefore 
tney ſet their Wits at work to invent Atheilſtical 
Hypotheſes to ſolve the Phenomena of Nature 
without a Deity. And he that doth but imparti- 
ally conſider the hazghty Genius of thoſe Philoſo- 
phers that laid the Foundations of Speculative A- 
theiſm, 
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theiſm, may eaſily perceive that the great Motive 
of their Infidelity was nothing but a proud Afﬀe- 
Fation of thinking counter to Mankind. And in- 
deed could I but embrace the Doctrine of the 
Tranſmigration of Souis, I ſhould be tempted to 
believe by the /kerneſs of their Humours that it 
was one and the ſame Soul that paſs'd through 
Democritus into Protagoras, through Protagoras 1n- 
to Epicurns, and through Ep:curus into Mr. Hobbs ; 
And ſince they ſo exactly agreed in their Przde 
and haughty Oſtentation of Knowledge, it is juſtly 
ſippoſable that this was the main cauſe of their 
Azoreement in Atheiſm ; which being a S:7gular 
Doctrine,and direQly contradictory to the common 
Notions of Mankind, was upon that account 
more adapted to the humour of theſe arrogant 
Philoſophers. And accordingly Plato deſcribes 
the Atheiſts of his Age to be a conceited and ſcorn- 
7ul ſort of People, and declares the cauſe of their 
Atheiſm to be dudSga wire yaremi dixiox i) 
wich pegmnors, a certain pernicious fort of 1gno- 
rance that put on a ſemblance of the preateſt 
Wiſdom : and afterwards he calls Atheiſm * T9 
mots bZalouevoy H) ongereru miyroy abywvs that 
which in the Eyes of ſome conceited People ſeemed to 
be the wiſeſt of all Doftrines, de Leg. Lib. 10. And 
becauſe theſe Atheiſtical Philoſophers, who were 
{ome of thenj great Maſters of Wit and Learning, 
had the good luck to be remarked and gazed on 
like ſo many Azticks for their Singularity, they 
have always found Diſciples and Followers among 
the People of {tle Senſe, and a grear deal of Va- 


nity, who being ambitious of the Reputation of 


Wits and Philoſophers, but having neither Brains 
nor 
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nor /aduſtry enough to merit it, are fain to ſhelter 
their Ignorance in Atheiſm, and there to face it 
out with laughter and boldneſs; and becauſe by 
laughing at God and. Religion they der:ide the 
common Faith of Mankind, they fanſie themſelves 
ſingularly witty, and exped that others ſhould fan- 
ſie them ſo too; whereas 1n reality theſe /:r:le People 
are but -mere Pretenders to ſpeculative Atheiſm. 
For before they can be more, they muſt compre- 
| hend the whole Syſtem of the Atheiſtical Philo- 
ſophy, and be able to deſcribe all thoſe ſuppoſed 
Laws of Motion, by which Matter without the 
Conduct of a Superior Wiſdom and Power did 
originally range it ſelf into this beautiful World, 
and to ſhew atleaſt the poſſibility of all the ſtrange 
Appearances in Nature, without ſuppoſing a God ; 
which is ſuch a task as their feeble Underſtand- 
ings durſt never attempt; for the utmoſt they can 
pretend to is afew Terms of the Atheitical Philo- 
ſophy, which they have learned by rote, and do 
cant and ſmatter with as much Skill and Under- 
ſtanding as Parrots do the Leſſons that are taught 
them. And tho the brisk young Gentlemen wall 
ſometimes boldly affirm, and if you dare take 
them up will lay a Wayer on it too, that Reaſor: 
is nothing but a Train of Imaginations; that 
Choice is nothing but the 1aſ# ſtroke of outward 
Objeas on the Farcy; and that there is nothing 
in Nature but atter and Iotron ; yet ſhould you 
be ſo rude as to ask them what they mean by theſe 
Phraſes, you would xzcaſe their Ignorance and 
utterly 4240 them. So that ſuch as theſe are only 
the Hawkers and Retailers of Atheiſm, that 2oi/ſe 
and cry it about; but have neither Wit nor Indu- 

H {try 
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ſtry enough to u2derſtand it, but do take it up 
with the ſame mpl:c7t Faith as the Papilſts do their 
Religion. Thus as the Ambition of being account- 
ed wiſer than others, . cauſes men to affect S:7gu- 
larity in their opinions, ſo the affe&tation of Singu- 
larity. in Opinion doth very often tranſport men 
into Atheiſm. i 

Now tho I would by no means plead for mens 
enflaving their Underſtanding to vulgar Opini- 
ons, ſo as to put a /top to all Advancements of 
Knowledge, and hinder the World from ever grow- 
ing we/er ; yet doubtleſs for men to quarrel at O- 
Pinions for no other reaſon but becauſe they are 
vulgarly received, is not only a rade Afront to 
the Reaſon of mankind; but alſo an effeqtual way 
to involve our ſelves in an endleſs Labyrinth of 
miſtakes. For while I affe& to be ſingular 1n 
my Opinion, I deprive my ſelf of the Aſſiſtance 
of other mens Underſtandings, and in my tra- 
vail for Knowledge chuſe rather to go alone by my 
ſelf through »2+-94den by-ways, , than to keep the 
Road, and follow the, Tratt of thoſe that have 
gone before em. So that unleſs I am wiſcr than 
all the” World, which is very -{kely, it is a thou- 
ſand to, one but I bew:lder and loſe. my ſelf; for 
how wiſe and ſzgacionus ſoever I may be, it is cer- 
tain. that. »yany Heads are wiſer than ore; and 
therefore when all Heads concur in the ſame judg- 
ment, it is probable at leaſt that that Judgment 1s 
t74e ; he therefore who rejeAs an Opinion becauſe 
all or moſt do imbrace it, affe#s to think coun- 
ter to the. /trongeſt Evidence, and to believe againſt 
the greateſt Probability. ?Tis true in many things 
the generality of men have been miſtaker, which 
oE is 
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is a ſufficient reaſon why we ſhould not piz our 
Faith upon the Sleeve of YValgar Opinions, but 
impartially examine before . we confidently em- 
brace them; but yet there is a Reverence due to 
the Judgment of Mankind, and the Laws of 4fo- 
* deſty require ns nof'to be confident againſt it with- 
out very great reaſon ; but to affe# to run coun- 
ter to it, eſpecially in ſuch a matter of moment 
as the Belief or Diſbelief of a Daty, is not -only 
the higheſt Arrogance but the moſt extravagant 
Madneſs. For it is at leaſt probable that, there is 
a God, becauſe al! Mankind' do. believe one;! and 
if there be one, -it is of infinite Moment that we 
ſhould believe it, and at# accordingly ; and there- 
fore for men to turn Atheiſts out of mere S:ngula- 
rity, is not only to believe there is 20 God, be- 
cauſe 1t 1s probable there z-,- but to play and aally 
with ones own Fate, and rutt the hazard of being 
eternally miſerable out of a wanton AﬀeStation of 
contradicting the Judgment of Mankind. 

V. Another great canſe of Atheiſm is Cuſtom 
of adrolling on and ridiculng the moſt ſeriows things; 
a humour which hath ſtrangely prevailed in this 
Pleafant and jocular Age, wherein the wild .70- 
Pings of mens Fancies into edd'Simillitudes, ffarr- 
lins Metaphors, h»morows Expreſſions, and /por- 
oY Repreſentations of things are grown- more 
acceptable in almoſt all Converſations, than the 
moſt /o/id Reaſon and Diſcourſe, and *tis general- 
ly look'd upon as a far more genteel and | faſhion 
able Quality for a man to be witty than' Wye. 
Now though 1 do not deny butthat Wit im it felt 
IS a very zſefull and valuable Indowment, and 
ſerves to many excelkrrt purpoſes; as namely to 
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poliſh and adorn the molt ſerious Truths, and re- 
preſent them to mens Minds 1n the moſt comely 
and affeting Dreſſes; to expoſe what is apparently 
baſe and ridiculous, and laſh it with the Satyrs it 
makes againſt :t felf; to quicken and g:ve life to 
a ſolid Argument, and render it more :p/ercing 
and convifive; and 1n a word, to dear our 
Society, and give a reliſh and piquancy to our 
Converſation, and to recreate our minds after we 
have been tired. and cloyed with ſeverer Occu- 
pations; though Wit, I ſay, be a very uſeful 
Quality as to all theſe good purpoſes, yet unleſs a 
wiſe man hath the keeping it, that knows wher 
and where and how to apply it, it is like Wild-fire 
that flies at rovers, runs hiſſing about, and blows 
4p every thing that comes in its way without any 
reſpect or diſcrimination. And indeed the more 
grave and ſerious any thing 1s, the more prone it 
will be'to expoſe and: ridicule it. For the Life of 
Wit conſiſts in the /urpriſmgneſs. of its Conceits 
and Expreſſions, in making ſuch ſmart or uncouth 
Repreſentations of Things as are moſt apt to raiſe a 
pleaſing Wonder and Amazement in thoſe that hear 
us. Now there is nothing more fzrpriſing in its 
own nature, than to ſee or hear a ſer:0- thing 
ſportfully repreſented, and dreſs'd up in an antick 
and ridicilow Diſguiſe; the very expoling it in 
a Garb, and Figure: ſo unexpeFed, becauſe ſo very 
unlike and unſuitable to it ſelf, is apt of its own 
Nature to ſurpriſe and amuſe the Spectators or 
Hearers ; which ſurpriſe, if he be a vain perſon, 
will ::ck&le him in Laughter, but if he be /er:ow, 
will affe& him with Derzeſtation and Horrour to ice 
a ſerious thing fo contempribly treated. But the 
greateſt 
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greateſt part of Men being of vain and rrifling 
| Spirits that are whiffled up and down in little /e- 
vities of Fancy, there is nothing commonly doth 
more gratefully ſurpriſe them and provoke their 
Laughter, that ridiculous Repreſentations of ſe- 
ious Arguments; and hence 1t comes to paſs that 
'tis grown a great Inſtance of wit among the gene- 
rality of men to ſport and play with /er:ozs things, 
to burleſque the ſenſe .of them, and apply them 
to ridiculous purpoſes; wherein in reality this 
miſtaken ſort of Wit is nothing but dull and impu- 
dent Buffoonery, and a very lttle Wit joyned 
witha great deal of Saucineſs will enable a man to 
make Fon with the moſt {ſerious Arguments. For 
'tis but cloathing them in rude and porterly Expreſ- 
ſions, or miſconſtrutng them to a profane or ludi- 
crous ſenſe, or debauching the Phraſes by which they 
are. expreſſed to a ſilly or a wicked meaning, and 
it ſhall be preſently cred »p for an excellent Jeſt, 
and the Author of it dubb'd a Wit Larreat. This 
therefore being ſo eaſfie a way for dull people to 
advance themſelves to the Reputation of Ws, 
hath of late years eſpecially been mightily fre- 
quented by the impotent well-wiſhers to Wit and 
Ingenuity; and becauſe Rel:gion hath been always 
eſteemed the moſt ſerious thing in the World, 
therefore they fix upon that as the common Theme 
of their Raullery, conſidering that the more ſerious 
it is, the more it will ſurpriſe men to- hear it b4r- 
leſqued and drolled on. So that it they do. but 
ſpeak ſlightly and #rreverently of .Ged, or never 
ſo clowniſhly ridicule a Myſtery of | Religion, : or 
cloath an obſcene Thought in a:Fext of Scripture, 
their Sanucineſs will ſupply the:defect of their Wir, 
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and men wall laugh not {o much at the Piqzancy- 
of their Conceit, 'as at the Bolaneſs and Preſumption 
of it: and becauſe their Diſcourſe hath the ck to 
be laughed at, they think themſelves celcbrated 
for the. Oracles, of Wit, and are thereby em- 
boldned to: proceed in their pious Buffoonery, 
till at laſt they : have drolled themſelves into a 
Contempt of God, and from thence into downright 
Atheiſm. For tho'a Feſt be no Argument, nor yet 
aloud laughter a Demonſtration, yet if you inſpea 
the generality of our: /1tle Pretenders to Atheiim, 
you will find this is the main Foundation that 
their Irreligion depends on ; for their gift. con- 
lifts not in argnwing ard demonſtrating. but in 
{uch f Ser and. fine Phraſes and terſe Oaths; and all 
the Stock of Learning they pretend to is a few 
ſhavings of Wit. gathered out of Plays and Roman- 
ces, and theſe they pz upon Relzgion, as you have 
ſeen unhappy-Boys do rags at: mens. backs, to ex- 
poſe it to Scorn and Deriſionz and having ac- 
cuſtomed themſelves to treat it with {ſuch 74de 
and porterly Contempt and Difingenuity, it grows 
by degrees cheap and vile in, their Eyes, and at 
laſt js rejected by. them as a ridiculous Impoſture ,; 
and if now when they are urged with Ev:idences of 
_ Religion, they have; but wit-enough. to anſwer 
Reaſor with Drellery, and to retort; a Feſt to a De- 
9oFration, how glorioufly do they imagine they 
have-acquitted themſelves, and . with, what trium- 
phant Shrugs do they celebrate their Victory, over 
the litle Man in black. bets 

Now tho for men to demigde what they do not 
widerſftand, favours neither of Learning nor good 
Aamners, and is equally. unbecoming a Gn iu 
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be damned for deriding of God and Religion, is 
\ach a Triumph of Wit as argues the ntter Defeat 
of his Reaſor,, yea ſo long as there are va#: men 
enough to be tzickled with this profane fort of 
Drollery, to be ſure there will never want” Fools 
enough to -verture on it, For when a Fop will 
needs aſpire to the Reputation of a Wit, he hath 
no other way but to dreſs up Religion in a Foofs 
Coat, and expoſe it for a SpeQtacle of Der:ſror, 
and then how al! ſoever the Conceit be, the ftu- 
pendous Preſumption of it will ſurpriſe and amuſe 
the Company, and men will admire him juſt} as 
. they do Rope dancers for daring to perform what 
a wiſe man would tremble to attempt ;, and being 
thus emboldend by the Aamiration and. Laughter 
of his Company, which the vaiz Creature miſtakes 
for a Proof and Evidence of his wit, he grows more 
pert and confident, and ſo fools and fleers on till he 
hath royed and laughed himſelf ont of all ſenſe of 

Religion. . | DE.” 
But alas! what a deſperate piece of Folly is this, 
for men thus to ſport and dally with the Almighty, 
whoſe vengeance ' they can neither withſtand nor 
endure ; to point and make mouths at him to_ his 
face, and ſet him up as the Finger-butt of their 
Scora and Deriſion ! For certainly if there be Sins 
that can raiſe a Cry /oud.enough to reach Heayen, 
this, as a great Author of our own hath exprefled 
it, will be ſo far from whi{perino there, that *twill 
give an Alarmto the Vengeance of Heaven, whoſe 
Inflictions like ſtones tumbling from the: tops of 
Towers, will by ſo much. the more farally cruſh 
thoſe they light on, by how much the /ozger they are 
| H4: falling 
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falling upon them. And therefere for Men thns to 

dally with their own Fate, to venture to be dam d 
that they may be thought to be witry, and expoſe 
themſelves to endleſs wailing and wo, only to raiſe 
a preſent fit of Laughter, is doubtleſs a far more 
deſperate. Attempt than *twould be to play at the 
mouths of Canons while they are ſpitting fire, or 
to lay hold on a Thunderbolt as it comes roaring 
down from the Clouds. 

But ſuppoſe there were neither Evi! nor Darn- 
ger in this impious Practice, yet for men to con- 
clude there 5 no God, becauſe they have the Con- 
fidence to ſcorn and deſpiſe him, is altogether as 
ridiculous as their deſpiſing him 1s :77pi0z5. For 
there is nothing in Nature ſo real or ſerious but 
may. be 4rolled and rallied on; if a man will ſet his 
Wits at work he may break Feſts upon Parr, and en- 
tertain his Company with Comical Repreſentations 
of the Groans and Aponies of dying; but it would 
be. a Jeſt 7n7deed ſhould he 4drol! himſelf into a 
RBelief- that there are no ſuch things as Pain or 
Death; but alas, things are not to be altered by 


Laughing at them, and how merry ſoever we may | 


make our ſelves with the Belief and Notion of a 
Deity, we ſhall one day find 77 earneſt that he is 
not to be zeſted out of his Being. 

VI. Another cauſe of Atheiſm is taking up 


Religion or Opinions in Religion withour Exam:- 


zation. "The generality of men do embrace their 
Religion as a part of their Fate, as the Temper 
.of their Cl;me, or the entail of their Anceſtors ; 
and the Reaſon why they are Chriſt;ans, is, becauſe 
Chriſtianity had the luck to be/peak them: firſt, 
and by its timely Interpoſure to prepoſſeſs and fore- 
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fal them. So that in all probability had Afzho- 
metiſm plied them firſt, they would have had as 
much Faith for the Alchoran as they have now for 
the Bible, Now when men thus take up their Reli- 
gion they know not why, their minds muſt needs be 
left zaked and defenceleſs to all the Temptations of 
Atheiſm. For when a man can render no reaſo7 
for his Religion, his Faith hath nothing but blind 
Prejudice to ſupport it; and *tis with his W:/ that 
he believes, and not with his Underſtanding ; fo 
that he may chuſe whether he will believe or no, 
becauſe he hath no Evidence to determine his Vn- 
derſtanding, And how unſtable and inſecure muſt 
his Faith needs be, when it hath no other Foun- 
dation but a fickle and inconſtaunt Will; when it 
lies at the mercy of his Humorr and Inclinations, 
and it is in his power to determine his Aſſent to 
that fide of the Queſtion which is moſt for his 14- 
tereſt? For now his Faith being determined by his 
WI, and his will by his Jztereſt, whenever he 
thinks it his Intereſt that there ſhou/4 be no God, 
to be ſure he will be ready enough to believe that 
there 5 none; and conſequently as ſoon as he 
grows wicked enough to reed Atheiſm for a Re- 
fuve from his Conſcience, he will betake himſelf 
thither in his own defence, and endeavour by an 
obſtinate Dzbelief of God's Being, to ſhelter him- 
felf from the Dread of his Power. Thus when 
mens Belief is not grounded upon Reaſon and Evi- 
dence,” but ſtands rottering on the fickle Founda- 
tion of their W:Us, it is liable to be blown down by 
every blaſt of Temptation. And hence I doubt 
not-in a great meaſure proceeds the /rreligion of 
the Age we live in; for if you ſurvey the _=_ 
ent 
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feat $reklers for Atheiſm, you "will bo they 
chiefly confiſt of the heitrbran d4 and wmncatechiſed 
Youths of the Town, who never troubled them- 
{elves to underſtand the firſt Principles of Relioion, 


nor to conſider the Dependence and Connexion of 


its Dofrines, and 'know nothing at all either of 
the admirable Contextwre of the Parts of it, or of 
the Reaſon and Evidence of the Whole. For alas, 
their Study hath heen employed another way, viz. 
in courtly Forms of Speech and Punftilives of Atti- 
On, in faſhionable Garbs and Oaths and artificial 
Luxuries, .in conzins of fike Jeſts and modes of 
Addreſs, and rerailing Fragments of Wit from 
Plays and Romances; but as for the ſeverer and 
more z/efl. Studies, they bequeath them tothe dui 
men of Serſe'and Reaſon. 

Such as theſe for the moſt part are the Sages 
that dro{ upon Religion, and wake jeſts upon the 
Scripture ;z and: what wonder is it that fuch as 
theſe turn [zf:dels, who are never able to render 
any Reaſon of their Faith ? For how weak ſoever 
the Arguments of Tafidelity are, It 1s. a hard caſe 
i it cannot; baffle that Faith: which hath no Reaſq 
on its ſide to guardand. defend it ; eſpecially when 
they are ſeconded with a; mans Luſt and Inclina- 
£10775, as to be ſure. the Arguments of Infidelity wal 
always be. For when a man hath no Reaſon for 
his Faith, but a great many .Luſts againſt it, the 
lendereſt ſhews of. Probability: will ſuffice to: make 
him an Infidel; But what an horrible Negle& isit 
for men that' have Reaſon to diſtinguiſh betweel 
Truth and Falſhved, to take no'care to inquire 
to the T7uth and Evidence of: their Religion 


which their greateſt rereſt is involved ; byt-60 f 
711 
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mnk hard and belieye at a venture they know not 
why or what ? what is this but to caſt Lots for 


their Souls, and throw Croſs or Pile for their eter- 


nal Salvation ? They reſolve, thev ſay, to adhere 


to the Religion of their Anceſtors, but whether 


that be true or falſe they never 72qure ;, ſo that 
if it be true they may thank their Stars for it, 
but if it be falſe, they have the worſe Luck. Thus 
they wholly commit themſelves to the Condu@ of 
Chance to be conducted to Heaven or Hell, - as it 
happens ;, and as if thoſe diſtant Fates were "ndif- 
ferent to them they concern not themſelves to in- 
quire whether the way they are in be the Broad 
or the Narrow, the Right or the Wrong, but &en 
leave the Event, to determine it. And can any 
thing in the World be more wild or extravagant, 
than for men who are ſo ſolicitous about their 
ſmaller concerns, who will not prchaſe an Acre 
of Land without examining' the Deeds and Evi- 
dences by which the Right to it is conveyed, thus 
to take up . their Religion -upon Truſt, and ſtake 
tieir everlaſting Fate upon ſuch ' a deſperate _ven- 
tire? But then or Men to take occaſion to de- 
ſpiſe and reje# Religion from their own fottiſh 
Neglect to inquire into the Truth of it, is ſuch an 
height of Extravagance as no Bedlam.can parallel ; 
It would be as reafonable for a Man to put ont his 
Eyes, and then reſolve not to belicve'there is a' Sin 
In the Firmament, becauſe he doth not ſee it, or to 
[op up his Ears, and then peremptorily deny tho Be- 
mg of Sounds, "becauſe he do's not hear *em 7, for, 
for Men thus to. graft Infidelity upon Irnorance, is 
guly to heap ore Extravagance on another ; if they 
rſtand 7of the Evidence of Religion, the _ 
> Shame 
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Shame it 1s for them, but methinks it might very 
well become them to be modeſt and reachable till 
they do; and in the mean while to take care t9 
:{orm themſelves berter ; but then immediately 
to leap out of Tenorance into Atheiſm, 18 firſt to 
play the Fool and then run ſtark mad upon it. 

VIE Another Cauſe of Atheiſm is Mens mea- 
firing the Truth or Falſhood of Religion by the 
Pr aftice of ſuch as make the loudeſt Pretence to it, 
When a man 1s unwilling to undergo the trouble 
of ſatisfying his own. Reaſon of the truth of his 
Religion, his uſual Method is to inquire what «- 
ther men think: of it, who by the zealous Profeſ- 
tion which they make may be ſuppoſed to unaer- 
ftand it better than himſelf; but becauſe Mens 
Thoughts are ſecret and inviſtble, and do not al- 
ways correſpond with their Words and Profeſſions, 
therefore to ſatisfie himſelf what other men rhink 
of Religion, he concludes the ſafeſt way is to 
judge by what they do, and not by what they pre- 
cſs; and fo far indeed he is in the right. For to 
be ſure mens A&:o7s are a much more certamn 
Index of their Thovghts than their Words ; and 
therefore when he ſees thoſe who profeſs Religion 
act as if they did not believe it, and obſerves how 
their Words do run atilt at their Pra#:ce, and how 
broadly their Lives give the Lye to their Profeſſions, 
he preſently concludes that whatever they pretend 
they are Lzfidels in their Hearts; and being onc& 
perſwaded that thoſe whom he thinks do beſt un 
gerſtand Religion no not believe it, he thence im- 
mediately concludes that they.;find no reaſon t0 
believe it, and do only put on the Profeſſion of it 
as an Avgelical Vizor, being minded to play ar 
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Devils in it with more Credit and Security. And 
by this Popular way of reaſoning they conclude 
Religion to be nothing but a politick Nevice and 
Engine which wiſe men have contrived to begrile 
and manage the ſimple; and. that whatſoever is 
pretended for it, it is a mere juoghng-box which 
Knaves play tricks with to delude and cozer Fools. 
And of this way of Mens reaſoning themſelves 
into Atheiſm, the Age we live in is full of woful 
Inſtances; for now a-days to ſcor7 and defpiſe Re- 
ligion is no longer the Prerogative of Wirs and 
Vertuoſoes, but the InfeQtion 1s ſpread and propa- 
zated into Shops and Stalls, and the Rabble are be- 
come Profeſſors of Atheiſm. Now whence ſhould 
this proceed? alas, it is not to be ſuppoſed that 
ſuch perſons as theſe ſhould ever be able to Phzlo- 
ſohize themſelves into Infidelity, and turn Atheiſts 
either upon Ariſtotle's or Epicuras's Hypotheſes ; 
no, no, their Argument lies nearer home, and 
more. opez to their Capacities : they have ſeen a 
world of vile tricks played in our Religious Car- 
nvals and Maſquerades;, fome making their Re- 
ligion a Sanftuary for their Treaſons and Rebell;- 
ozs ; others 9g:1ding over their Fattion and Sedition 
with a ſpecious pretence of zeal for God's glory: 
ſome proſecuting their own Revenge and Ambition 
under the Enſigns of pure Worſhip and true Pro- 
teftant Religion ;, others commuting for their Ex- 
ceſſes of Kor with a clamorous zeal for Decency 
and Order, and others picking Pockets with one 
Hand while they have been /:fr:2g up the other to 
Heaven in Devotion; the ſight of which hath tem- 
pted the 7#ude and unthinking Vulgar to look upon 
Religion as a mere C-ſtle :n che Air, that hath no 
Foun- 
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Foundation but in the [vention of Knaves and in 
the Faith of Fools. 

Now tho there 1s no doubt to be made but that 
theſe vile Hypocrites who have laid this Srumbling- 
block in Mens way, ſhall one day dearly anſwer for 
the 74/2 of thoſe whom it hath occaſioned to al, 
and for thus expoſing the Credit and Reputation 
of Religion to the 17ſpriſions of thoſe that do not 
"underſtand it ;, yet it is a moſt inexcuſable piece 
of folly for Men thus to infer Atheiftical Conclt- 
ſions from the 1ll Example of Hypecrztical profeſ- 
ſors. For in the firſt place, to conclude a Man an 
Infidel becauſe his Actions 7u7 counter to the Faith 
he pretends to, 1s very 7aſ} and fallaciows. For 
do-we not ſee Men very often at againſt their 
Conſciences, and fly 1n the face of their ows Con- 
victions ? why may we not then as fairly ſuppoſe 
thoſe wicked actions we argue from to be the 
eftects of an. ob5*inate Will as of an Jnf:del Judg- 
- ment; but ſuppoſe it were true that thoſe Men 
were all Jzfiacls that do thus a& againſt their 
Faith, doth it therefore follow that you muſt turn 
Infidel too ? if it be ſo «ſafe and fo unworthy of 
a Man to carry his Brains in other Mens Head, 
what a ſhame 1s it to carry them in other Mets 
Heels, and to ſuffer his Faith to be led by the 
Trait of their Examples through all the wild 
A7azes of Irreligion and Atheiſin ? 

. But you will fay, by theſe Mens Examples you 
plainly ſee what a Myſtery of Iniquity there is 1 
religious Pretences;, and what then ? muſt Relt- 
on. be a Cheat. becauſe bad Men play tricks with it, 
and make ir a Cloak for their Knavery ? if ſo, then 


the beſt things in the World are liable to Sfp | 
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co ;, becauſe there is nothing ſo good but what is 
capable of being proſtituted to very :/ purpoſes : 
[confeſs when we ſe ſo many Cheats ated under 
the Maſque of Religion, we have juſt reaſon to 
call it to a more ſevere Examination, and to in- 
quire more zarrowly into the Proofs and Eviden- 
ces upon which it is founded; but preſently to 
rejeck Religion becauſe Knaves. and Aypocrites 
make bold to diſfuiſe themſelves in It, 1s every 
whit as abſurd and ridiculous as if men ſhould 
deny that there 1s ahy ſuch Vertne as Chaſtity in 
the World, becauſe there are common Proftitutes 
that pretend to It. 

VIE. Another cauſe of Atheiſm is Dzviſons 
and Schiſms formed out of little. Opinions in Re- 
lizion. For it 1s natural to men to place a great 
part of their Religion in thoſe Opinions, for 
whoſe ſake they 4:vide and ſeparate from each 
Other ; ſo that if hereafter they happen to be diſ- 


ſatisfied with thoſe Opinions of which they are 


exceſſively fond at the preſent, they will be under 


a great Temptation. to ſuſpe&t Religion it ſelf, as 


if that were as ill grounded as thoſe [rtle Opi- 
nons Which they laid fo great a ſtreſs on, and fo 
atter they have run through ſeveral Serrs of Opi- 
Mons, and in fide have diſcovered them to be a/ 
Deluſions, they. are ready to conclude Religion 
it felf to be nothing but a Syſtem of Lyes and 
Impoſiures, For' as weak Heads when they per- 
caive the Bartlements ſhake, are apt to ſiſpe& the 
Foundations; fo weak Underſtandings will be 
prone to ſuſpet even the Fundamentals of Religi- 
on, .when once they perceive thoſe darling Noti- 


|. 00s rorrer which they have confidently preſumed 


to ſuperſt-u57 thereupon. And 
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And upon this account I make no doubt but 
that the Irreligion of this Age is very much to be 
attributed to the Se&s and D:v;ſrons of it. For 
how many woful Examples have we of Perſons 
who had once a great Zeal and Satisfattion in 
Religion, that upon their cauſeleſs Separation 
from the Churches Communion, have run from 
Seft to Seft, and from one extravagant Opinion 
to another, till at laſt being convinced of the Cheat, 
and Tmpoſtures of them all, they have totally diſ- 
carded Religion zr ſelf, and made their laſt Re- 
ſort into Acheiſm. And as ſeparating into Parties 
upon /:rtle Differeyces in Religion expoſes the 
Separatiſts themſelves to great Temptations to A- 
theiſm, ſo it doth thoſe alſo who are different on 


both ſides, and ſtand ingaged on ze:they part of 


the Separation. For whilſt theſe men behold the 
State of Religion thus miſerably broker and 4i- 
vided and the Profeſſors of it crumbled into 6 
many Sef#s and Parties, and each Party ſpitting 
Fire and Damnation at its Adverſary, ſo that if al 
ſay true, or indeed any two of them in five hur- 
ared Sets which there are in the World, ( and for 
all I know there may be five thouſand ) it is foe 
hundred to one but that every one 1s dany”d, be 
cauſe every one damns al! but it ſelf, and zt ſelf 
is damn'd by four hundred and ninety nine; { 
that *tis a mighty Chance if in ſo great a Volly 
of Anathemaes which every one hath levelled at 
it, any one eſcape: When, I ſay, uningaged Per- 
{ons that are not able to diſtinguiſh between the 
diſputable Opinions that conſticute theſe Sects, and 
the Neceſſaries and Eſſentials of Religion, ſhall re- 
fet upon this tumult and confuſion of Faiths, hl 
WI 
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will be apt to: conclude, without further enquiry; 
that Religion it-ſelf is nothing but an infinite Maze 
of diſputable Opinions, wherein Men wander about 
in the dark, and j»ſtle and: rancounter one another 
without any certain Clew on either ſide to guide 
and dzref+ their Enquiries ; under which miſap- 
prehenſion they will either damn a/ Religion for 
a Cheat, or hover about in eternal uncertainty, not 
knowing where, in ſo great a Confuſion of Reli- 
gions, to fix and ſetrle their Faith. And hereunto, 
I doubt not, is to be attributed a great part of the 
Irreligion of this Age. For while ſome Men, by 
running themſelves out of breath in purſuit of 
thoſe Jones fatui, or New-lights, that have broken 
and divided our Communion, have at length quite 


tired out their Zeal, and religious Pretences, and ſo 


are at length lain down in the Mire of Irreligior 
and open Profaneneſs; others, by looking on and 
beholding the wild Diviſions which theſe new 
Lights have made, have been tempted to 747 away 
from Religion it ſelf, as if that were only a Laby- 


riath of uncertain: Opinions, contrived on purpoſe 


to-diſtratt and bew{der Mens Brains. . | 
Now tho? the Authors of theſe Div:/rons, who- 


ſoever. they are,. are doubtleſs highly accountable 


to God for all that Irreligion. which attends them, 
yet for Men from hence to draw Atheiſtical Con- 
cluſions, is much more imputable to the perverſe- 
neſs of their Wills, than to- the weakrieſs of their 
Underſtandings. -— 


For in the firſt place, What if you have dif- 
covered ſome Opinions in Religion to be falſe and 
erroneors,, of the Truth of which you were once 
very confident ; doth it therefore follow, ia 

"oo | there 
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there is nothing certain in Religion ?>If ſo; you rfiay 
asS-well- conclude that' there is 'nothing certain it 
the Mathematithsneither., ſince ſormie- men have 
been as confident of the' 'Trath of falſe: 4+:oms in 
Geometry, as ever you'could be bf falſe Propoſirions 
in Rel:9:09, That* you were once” eveor-confident 
in a diſpntable -Matter was your own 'Favlr and 
Folly, but muſt it therefore follow that Religion'is 
a Cheat, becauſe you have been raſh and inconfi- 
derate ? and what though you'vnce laid the great 
ftreſs of your Religion upon -an Opinien which 
you 2ow diſcern 1s erroneous, muſt Religion needs 
{uffer for your miſtake, and be branded for an 
Iipoſtor, becauſe you took that for Religion which 
was nt? For there are a thouſand Propoſitions 
about Religion,” which have been 7zealouſty dil: 
puted for and again, which have torn men into 
Se&s, and been the Religion of the ſeparate Com+ 
minions they have formed and: denominated, that 
yet are very remote Superſtruftares on the true 
Foundations of Religion, and may'be true or falſe, 
believed or disbelieved without any damage to _Re- 
ligion. And therefore before you ſuſpect the 
Truth "of Religion it ſelf, upon your diſcovering 
the Falſhood of any particular Opinion, you onght 
in all reafon to conſider whether that Opinion 
be ſo eſſential to Religion as that it- cannot /ib/ft 
without it ; for if it be not, *tis the moſt unrea- 
Tonable thing in the World; to itiferr a ſuſpicion 
of the Truth of Religjon from the Falſhood of Pro- 
poſitions that have Little or no Dependance ©n 1t, 
and to reje& the Gold and the: precions Srones for 
the ſake of the Wood, and Hay, and: Srwbble that 
ave been ſuperſtruted upon them. And then, 
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minds are always engaged in this eternal hurry of 
worldly Aﬀairs, are too prone to forget God, and 
all their Concerns. in" &eligion, and another World ; 
and even their converfing ſo much: with theſe /er- 
fitive; things which are always before them, and 
are continually cr0u42g 1n npon their Thoughts, 
doth. naturally. :ndiſpoſe them to exerciſe their 
Faculties about divine and ſpiritual Objeats, and 
render .their minds &w Papds, unfit and unable 
to aſcend to the Contemplation 'of God. And 
therefore God hath appointed the ſtated Times 
of Publick Worſhip, on purpoſe to withdraw men 
from.their ſecular purſuits, that ſo they be at lei- 
fure-to. retire into themſelves, to recolleft their 
icatter'd Thoughts; and awake their Minds to a 
Tenſe of Piety and Religion ; which can by no way 
Jo efecually be perform'd as by the Solemnities of 
 PublickWorſhip, wherein our Remembrance of God 
is. not, only refreſhed, and our Piety- to him ex- 
cired and direfied by the Publick Inftructions, but 
our natural Senſe of Religion is alfo aFated and 
#rrended by the mutual Concurrence and Example 
of -cach other's Devotion. Thus after - our Re- 
ligion hath been Nackned by our worldly Cares and 
' Delights, it is daily wound up again by the Re- 
. turns: of our Publick Worſhip, and ſo the ſenſe 
of God is ſtill kept alive in our minds: When 
Men therefore turn their backs upon the Publick 
_ Worſhip, and devote the holy Seaſons of it to their 
ſecular Buſineſs or Pteaſares, it is not to- be won- 
. der'd at that their ſenſe of a Divine Power, which 
they ſeldom or never think of, ſhould by degrees 
decay and wear off ;, and that that being extinguiſh- 
ed,. they ſhould ſink. into religion and _— 

: or 
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For when once Men have worn out their Sexce of 
aDeity; and, as the Conſequence of that, are broke 
looſe from all the T:es and Obligations of Conſci- 
ence,they can have no other-Principle but Atheiſm 
to warrant their Actions ; and when once they 
have abandoned all Senſe and Remembrance of 
God, ſo that he is not in all their Thoughts, they. 
are in a fair forwardneſs to [fideliry. For though 
as yet they do not aQtually disbeheve his Exiſtence, 
{ neither do they aQually believe it ; for how 
ſhould they actually believe that which they have 
no Senſe or Thought of; {ſo that in this inſenſible 
State their Faith 1s concerned neither oze way nor 

Pother, nor are they at all ſolicitous whether there 

be a God or no. Thus from their prophane neglett 

of God's Worſhip, Men naturally ſlide into an 

habitnal Senſeleſmeſs and Tncogitancy of him, and 

from thence to: not believing ;, and from thence to 

disbelieving him is an eaſe and almoſt neceſſary 

Tranſition. 

| Of the Truth of which, the Age we live in will 

furniſh us with too many /orrowful Inſtances. For 

as this Nation, which hath been always remarked 

for a grave, ſerious and religious Genius, was never 

ſo generally rainted with Atheiſm as now; ſo 

neither was it ever chargeable with ſuch a general 

Negle& of the Publick Worſhip of God,: which 

for ſeveral Ages after the Reformation was duly 

frequented, and devoutly celebrated, till by the 

Prevalence of our reſtleſs Seas and FaQions, the 

Diſcipline of the Church was gradually weakened, 

and at laſt totally deſtroyed ; 1n the happy Days 

before which the. Families 'of each Pariſh went 

band in band together to the Houſe of God, and 
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with oe-Beart atid Voice celebrated his Praiſe and 
Worſhip ; and to'abſent one's ſelf ordinarily from 
the Publick Aſſemblies, was hardly conſiſtent with 
the' Reputation of being a Chriſtian. By which 
means their natural Se:x/e and Dread of the Divine 
Power, being continually awatered and revived, 
they were not only ſecured by it from all Atheiſti- 
cal Impreſſions, -but alſo animated and excited to 
a Ptous and ſober Converſation. But the ſpirit of 
Schiſm prevailing againſt the. Power and Diſci- 
Pline of the Church, till it had utterly 4:/abled it 
from reſtraining the Wantonneſs of that crooked 
and perverſe ' Generation 3 ſome incorporated 
themſelves into ſeparate Communions, and others, 
under pretence of ſo doing, withdrew from the 
Prblick- Aſſemblies to the common Reſorts of 1dle- 
neſs, Drunkenneſs and Debauchery;, and whilſt the 


Aaſters took the Liberty of Conſcience to go to 
Conventicles, the Servants, pretending to be of 7 


different Perſuaſion, aſſumed the Liberty of Wil | 


to go to Taverns and Ale-houſfes ; infomych that it 
grew a common Obſervation, that there have 
been more young People debauched on the Lord's 
Day, than all the Week after, whilſt under pretence 
of joyninig with a different Communion, they have 
taken occafion- to wirhdraw themſelves from the 
inſpection: of - their Parents and Maſters. And 
tilt once our Schiſms and Diviſions are cxred, it 
will be impoſſible to prevent this ill Practice, un- 
lefs we will be fo-unjuſt as to deny that Liberty of 
Conſcience to onr Servants which with ſo much 
Clanrour and Confidence we demand of our Gover- 
Sorka And thus, by degrees, Prophaneneſs hath in- 
inmatedt it ſelf under the Covert of . Schiſm;, and 
E | Liberty 
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Liberty of Conſcience became a, common Sanuary 
for the licentious zeglett and contempt of God's 
Worſhip, till at laſt it grew ſo common and faſhion- 
able, that it almoſt ceas'd to be ſcandalous, Yea, 
fo far at length hath this. :92p:045 Humour prevait- 
ed, that to: go-to Church, and be devout, is among 
too many men grown a Note of Diſprace, and the 
Character of a Prie/t-ridden Fool ; and a- Man is 
hardly look'd upon as fit for genreel Converſation, 
that knows any other uſe of a Holy-day, but only 
to be at leiſure to lie a bed, or to Game or Drink 
and Debauch ;, by which Negle& and Contempt 
of the Worſhip of God, that-natural Senſe of him, 
which ſhould have been quickened and cheriſhed 
by it, hath been gradually worn our of . Mens 
minds ; the Conſequence of which, is, all char 
Atheiſm and, Infidelity that over-ſpreads this pre- 
ſent Age. For when once Men have renounced the 
Worſhip of God, 'and -in conſequence are abar- 
doned of their natural Senſe of. his Majeſty, they 
are upon the brink of Atheiſm, into which their 
own vile. Luſts, whoſe Intereſt. it is that there 
ſhould be no God, will eaſily precipitate them. But 
alas, how ridiculozs as well as :mpiors 1s it for men 
to take occaſion from their own Meglett of God's 
Worſhip, to renounce the Belief of his Being ; 
what is this but to 7a; one folly to another, and 
to ſecond Extravagance with Madneſs ? It would 
make one amazed to think that ever reaſonable 
Beings ſhould be ſo beſortea, angl to live ina World 
over which an Almighty Being preſides, who ſees 
all their; A@ions, and in-whoſe: Hands all Events 
are which concetn: them, and. even the everlaſting 
Fate of their Sauls; and yet take no more ufc 
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of him, pay no'more Reſpe& or Yeneration to him, 
'thanif he were the meereſt rite, or moſt infigni- 
'cant Cypher in the -whole Creation. But ſure, 
hen Men have been guilty of ſuch a black and 
horrid .Impiety, one would think their wiſeſt 
Courſe: for the time to come ſhould be to repent 
of it, and to endeavour to comperſate for their 
paſt Prophaneneſs by the Stridtneſs and Sincerity 
of their future Devotion ; but for Men to proceed 
from zegle#ing God's Worſhip to denying his Being, 
1s to do wor/e becauſe they have done 2/, and 
thereby to flame the Provocation, as if they were 
reſolved to render their Condition deſperate, be- 
cauſe they have been fo fool-haray as to render it 
dangerous, © 

And thus I have given a ſhort Account of the 
common Caxſes of Atheiſm, which, you ſee, are 
all derived from Mens W:/'s, and not from their 
Reafon. - For this I do moſt firmly believe, that 
the Arguments of God's Exiſtence are fo plain 


and convixcing, that no Man ever was Or can be | 


an Atheiſt without ſome inexcyſable fault in his 
W-7I1!; | =, + 
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SECT. Il. 


| of the mexcuſable F olly and Unreaſonable- 
\. neſs of Atheiim. z 


HE next thing I propoſed, was toendeavour 

L to confirm and eſtabliſh this great Principle 
of Religion,” viz. the Belief of a God, by repre 
£ Y {ſenting 


2 
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ſenting the great folly and wnreaſonableneſs,. of 
Atheiſm. In Fonfing which, I ſhall meddleno 
more than needs muſt with the Proofs and Argu- 
ments of a Deity ; becauſe, as1 baye ſhewed before, 
tis not for want of Arguments that Men turn 
Atheiſts, but for want of Conſideration,and an honeſt 
Will ; and that the Byaſs that carries them to- 
wards Infidelity, is not in their Onderſtandings, 
but. in their Wills and Afﬀettions ; that *tis ogly 
their Partiality to their Zuſts, that enclines them 
to Atheiſm ; and that the Reaſon why they are ſo 
ready to believe that there z5 no God, 1s, becauſe 
they wiſh in their Hearts that there were none. 
To eſtabliſh the Belief of a God, therefore, I ſhall 
endeavour to repreſent the folly and unreaſonable 
neſs of Mens being partial on the ſide of Atheiſm, 
ſuppoſing it were diſputable whether there be a 
God or zo; and this will evidently appear in the 
following Particulars. 


I. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the Digniry 
of Humane Nature, and renders it not only mean 
but ridiculous. | | 

IT. He concludes agaiaſt the very Being and 


Well-being of Humane Society, 


II. He concludes againſt that which is the main 


Support and Comfort of Humane Lite. 


IV. He concludes for that ſide of the Que- 
ſtion which is infinitely the moſt x»ſafe and ha- 
zardous. "HED SOS 

V. He concludes for the unſafeſt ſide of the 
Queſtion upon the higheſt mncertainries. 

VI. He plainly conrradifts himſelf in his Con- 


cluſton, 
I. The 
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-5 The Atheiſt concludes againſt' the Dignity of 
Himane Nature, and' thereby renders it not only 
mean but ridiewlous. For the _ Worth and 


CAFE F C\% 


| colts Flcahttes a are in a | great meaſure ſeleſi and 
inſignificant ; for if there be 7o God, the objeds 
of our Five Senſes are the ſole Entertainment of 
our Underſtanding and Will, and we have no 
ether uſe of theſe mighty Faculties, (which if there 
wereany ſuch thing as an infinite Truth and Goods 
neſs are naturally capable of enjoying them) but 
only to conſult and chuſe the Gratifications of our 
Senſe, and the Pleaſures 'of this periſhing Boy, 
For, excepting God, there is no ſich thing in Na- 
ture as a ſpiritual enjoyment, no Good to be found, 
but what is prepared to entertain the boundleſs 
Ziquorifhineſs of 'our carnal Appetites ; and had 
we none but ſuch as theſe to'conſult for, our Rea- 
ſon, which, is. the Croma and Glyry of our Natures, 


would have nothing elſe to do but to Cater for our | 


Fleſh, and we ſhould have'an Underſtanding and 
Will to no other purpoſe, but to enable us to play 
the Brutes with mote Skill and Sagaciry. And'in- 
deed, ſetting Ged aſide, we are £ far from having 
the advantage of Brutes by being” rational, that 
we are rather {> much the more wretched and de- 
ſpicable than. they. For as for the Ha pineſs of 
this Life, which wholly conſiſts of Senft al Good, 
the Scnſes and: Appetites. we have.i” commer with 
the Beaſts that. Þ Bih are ſufficient for the. enjoy- 
ment of it. 5 a ind with theſe we might Telifh 1t as 
well without our Reaſon as with'it "we might” Eat 
and Drink, and Sleep, and enjoy all the Pleaſtres 
of 
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of a Brute with as much Gu## and Savour as we do 
now with our Reaſon. For if we were Brutes we 
ſhould do as Brutes 4o ;, we ſhould weary our ſelves 
no longer with. vazz purſuits, nor vex our ſelves 
with fruitleſs Expectations, nor torment our ſelves 
with the fears of a Diſappointment, but een 
take our Pleaſures when our Appetites craved 
'tm, and they. freely offered themſelves to our 
Enjoyment. And tho? our Reaſon doth ſometimes 
cook the Enjoyments of our Senſe, and give them 
a higher Reliſh and Luxury, yet this Advantage 
is very much outweigh'd by the many Regrets, 
and Remorſes, and ſtinging Refleft:ions it inter- 
mingles with our Pleaſures; So that had we only 
the Faculties of Brutes, I am verily perſuaded we 
ſhould more ſizcerely enjoy the Happineſs of the 
brutal Nature , but to be ſure we ſhould bear our 
Miſeries with much more Eaſe and Chearfulneſs. 
For ſuppoſing there 75 no God, our Reaſon can 
afford us no ſolid ſypport under any Calamity ; 


| the main Arguments of Comfort, as I ſhall ſhew 


by and by, being derived from the Conſideration 
of God and his Providence , which being taken 
away, I doubt not but we ſhould bear our Miſe- 
ries without our Reaſon, much better than wh it. 
For then we ſhould neither be #errified at the ap- 
proach of them, nor tormented with Deſpair un- 
der them; then we ſhould neither nulriply them 
with falſe Opinions, nor errage them with bitter 
Reflections on the Cauſes of them ; but when- 
ever they happened, bear them as Beaſts do, with- 
out any other Pain or Uneaſineſs than what they 
neceſſarily impreſſed on our Senſes, which would 
render them a thouſand times more tolerable to 

Us. 
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us, than all our Arguments can do, ſuppoſing we 
have no God nor Providence to argue from. 

So that were that rrue which the Atheiſt con- 
cludes for, 'viz. That there is no God ; it would 
follow, that Reaſan in. a Man ſerves to no other 

urpoſe but to render him more wretched and 
deſpicable. If there' be a God indeed, our ratio- 
nal Faculties are of excellent Uſe ; as having at 
Obje& commenſurate to their wideſt Capacities, 
and every way fit and worthy to employ and exer- 
ciſe them ; an infinite Truth for our Underſtanding 
to dive into, and an infinite Good for our Wills and 
Afeftions to purſue and embrace. But if there be 
nothing to be enjoyed by us but what is Carnal 
and Senſual, our Reaſon is ſo far from being our 


Ornament and Perfe&:on, that it Is the Plague and 


Diſgrace of our Natures. 

For for any Nature to have more Faculties than 
what are neceſſary to its Happineſs, is monſtr0m: ; 
and therefore had we nothing to enjoy but the 
Happineſs of Brutes, *twould be a Deformity to 
our Natures to have the Faculties of Angels ;, be- 
cauſe theſe Faculties would be in vai, there be- 
ing no adeqrate Objett 'in the Nature of Things 
to. employ and entertain them. 'So that were the 
Dofrine of the Atheiſt true, it would caſhier our 
Reaſon for a vain and uſeleſs Faculty ; a thing that 
ſerves our Nature to little other purpoſe, but only 
to vex and diſquiet it. And what Man that hath 
any Regard or Reverence for himſelf, would ever 
be fond of a Belief that thus ſiks and depretiates 
him, and lays the Glory of- his Nature in the 
Duſt : ? For if it be true that there 7s no God, it 
is as true that Man is a moſt deſpicable Creature, 
that 
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that his Reaſon, upon whick he ſo much values 
himſelf, is a fr:volows and impertiment Faculty ; a 
Faculty that can ſerve him to no higher purpoſe 
than only to be a Cook and a Taylor ta his Body, 
to ſtudy Sauces and Faſhions for it; and. that while 
it ſerves him in this, difſerves' him; in a. thouſand 
other Inſtances, : in mingling his Pleaſures with 
Gall and Wormmood,' with Fears and Impatiences, 
Arnxieties and Remorſes, .and in aggravating and 
putting. Stings 1nto his Griefs and Calamities. So 
that when all- is done, the only thing that makes 
it worth the while for a Man to be reaſonable, 1s, 
that there is a Being of infinite Perfection to be 
known, and loved, and imitated and adored by him ; 
and: to. deny the Exiſtence of this bleſſed Being, 
is infinitely to z»dervalue our ſelves, and to cclipſe 
the-Glory and Dignity' of our Natures. So that 
by being partial to Atheiſm, we are partial to our 
own Shame and Diſgrace, and induſtriouſly conſult 
the Reproach and Infamy of Humane Nature ; for 
the Devil himſelf cannot affix a blacker Scandal on 
our Reaſon, than what. is implicd inthis Aſſer- 
tion, That there zs-no God. GE ba 

And as it lays: the greateſt Reproach upon our 


| Nature, ſo it alſo-renders us the moſt Ridiculous of 


all Beings. For there are certain-affections inter- 
woven. with Humane:Nature, which, x there be 
n0 God, are ſhamefully. ridiculous; ſuch as. the 
Dread of Inviſible Powers, the Senſe. of Good and 
Evil, and the anxious Expectation of a Judgment 
to come ;, all which are 1o deeply :zlaia 1a our 


Beings, as that with all our Arts and Reaſoning we 


cannot totally eraſe them. And even the Atheiſts 


tiemſelves, who haye tried all poſſible ways of 
eXt173- 
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extinguiſhing then, have found by.experience that 
the zrmoFf# they can do, is, to damp. and /inpije 
them at Preſent ; but that in deſpite of then 
they will revive and awake again when Deathgr 
Dznger approaches them. |Now how riaculoy 
are theſe Aﬀetions in Humane Natures, if ther 
be no ſuch Being as a God? - For upon this Sup- 
poſal we have Paſſions that have no Obje&#s 1n the 
Nature of Things; that have nothing in the Work 
to move and affet* them,, But- wild. . Chimeta's, fly 
ing Dragons, and Caſtles in the Air ; and wheres 
all other Beings have real-Objecs in Nature cor: 
reſponding to their ſeveral Iſtin#s and Afettion 
(for fo the Hare hath a natural dread of a Dy, 
the Sheep of a Wolf, the Mice 'of a Cat, the Toa 
of a Spider, all the ObjeRts of which Dread haye 
a zeal Exiſtence.) Poor filly Man,ſuppoſing theres 
no God, naturally trembles at an 9vi/zble Nothing, 
and is horribly afraid of the Shadow of an Imavine 
t/07, So that if the Atheiſts Opinion were true, 
the Ape that looks pale at the-light of a Sal, and 
flies as if the feared leſt that low Creature ſhould 
overtake and devour him; would' be a great del 
leſs ridiculons than timorouws Man; whoſe Nature i 
thus hag gd with {riobefiul Tmaginations of invilibl 


ere 


Powers, and a-Judgment to come. {ll 


_  And' what Man that hath -any Reverence 

the Humane Nature within'/him, - would everſuffa 
himſelf to be b»#bed for an Opinion that doth: nit 
only unde?vilut but deride and ridicule it. Should 
you hear your ſelf branded with a contemptibl 
Character, ' or ranked ,among Apes or any ſud 
ridiculous Animals, you would doubtleſs be fo fat 


from cop77519 the Author of it, that you would »'ſ 


ſent 
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fear it-as a (great Affront,. and, thipk, your. lves 
obliged in honour.tq.7c:urs the; Provocation.z and 
yet for. the ſake'of q few baſe: Zuſts, which are the 
Shame and Scandal of your Nature you cfopnls 
the Cauſe of Atheiſt, though it, derides and affronts 
you':£o your, Face,.and ſtains the, Glory of your 
Natures with 'the; moſt conterptiþle and. ridicutous 
Charatter m'the World... ow 547 
+]; The. Atheiſt -concludes againſt the: very 
Being and Well-being of Hamane: Socrety.,. For the 


| Soul] ' that penetrates through all Humane Society, 


and corpatts and. wnites it in a-regular Body, is Re- 
ligidn, 'or: the Sexe and Acknowledgment of a Di- 
vine, Power, without which all the Parts of the 
Corporation. of Mankind, like the Members of a 
dead Body, muſt neceflarily d;-band and fly abroad 
into. Atoms. - For. a ford Society, which is an 
anited Multitude,. conſiſts in the 4/armony and Con- 
/jent-of its Members mutually, anited by Laws and 
Agreements, _ and i/di/poſed into a-Regular Subordi- 
nation” to one another, neither of which can any 
Humane Society long continue without the Belief 
and Acknowledgment of a God. Es SO 
.-/For without this, in the firſt place, "tis impoſ- 
lible;that. the Parts of any Society ſhould continue 
inited 'by Laws and Agreemept. - For :*tis. from 
the Belief .of -a God, that ;all; the, Obligations of 
Conſcience. afe 'derived'; ſo: that: take that away, 
and theſe maſt diſſolve ; andwherthe Obligations 
of Conſcience; are-difſolved, there is nothing but - 
Mens temporal Intereſts. can oblige: them to. cox- 
form to thoſe Laws and mutual Agreements. by 
which they are,united to one another. - And it it 
be their Jzteref# only that obliges. them ta be.jaf 
| : - and 
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and faithful to their mutual Agreements, they will 
be equally obliged” to be »9juf# and unfaithful, 
whenever it is their/ztereſ# to be ſo. So that this 
Principle which only obliges them to be honeſt 
while it is for their Advantage, will as effectually 
oblige them to be Knaves whenever the Caſe is 
altered; and- things being reduced ito this Iſſue, 
there remains no Foundation of Tr»ſt and mutual 
Confidence among” Men. For what can any Man's 
Promiſe ſignifie, if he be under' no Obligation bit 
Intereſt ? To be ſure, if it be for his Intereſt, he 
will do what he'ſays without any Promiſe ;, but ifit 
be or, what Promiſe can oblige him ? You will fay, 
It Is his Intereſt to: keep his Word, becauſe other- 
wiſe he will forfeit his Reputation for the future ! 
But pray what Reprtation can a Man' have to for- 
Feit,” that owns no other Law: or Obligation. but 
his Intereſt? or who will ever preſutne upon 
that Man's Word and Engagement,” whoſe avowed 
Principle it 1s to be honeſt no longer than he cal 
gain by it ? Thus Atheiſm, you ſee, reſolves all 
our Oobgations into our worldly Intereſt, which 
{o fickle and mutable a Principle, ſo dependent 
upon Charce, and: the Inconftancies' of Fortune, 
and there 1s no hold to be taken of thoſe that are 
governed by it. - For -that which is their Intereſt 
to Day may be their Diſadvantage to Morrow; and 
if it ſhould /o happen, they muſt ſteer a contrary 
Courſe, or--eHe : at" conrrary- to their leading 
Principle. - So that for: Men to- truſt each other 


"pon this fickle Principle, is all-one as to rely upon 


the Confſtancy of a Weather-cock, -which every 


contrary Wind turns to a contrary Poſition. And 
things being once reduced to. c75-Ifſue, that Men 


Cal 
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can place no Truſ# or Confidence 1a one another, 
their Society will ſoon become their greateſt Plague 
and YVexation, For every Man will be forced. to 
ſtand upon his Guard againſt every az, and keep 
himſelf reſerved and retired within himſelf ; till at 
laſt, out of mutual D:/tru/# and Fealoufie of one 
another, they are forced to w:thdraw their Society, 
and to {ve apart in ſeparate Dens, for fear of being 
intrapt and devoured by each other: 

And as Atheiſm cuts in ſunder thoſe Ligaments 
of mutual Tru5# and Agreement by which the 
Parts of Humane Society are united : - ſo it alſo 
diſſolves that Regular S»bordination that is be- 
tween them. Plutarch obſerves, in his Treatiſe 
againſt Colot. Tloais dy por hui wannov ebigus Pk 
et, tf mMuTda FF th Wav JiEng arauipsFeions mapTe- 
ma, ouzoay natav, n AaB3zox mipnoa: 1, e, It ſeems 
to be more poſlible for a City to ſtand without 
Ground, than for a Commonwealth to ſubſiſt 
and continue without the Belief of a God ; which 
is indeed the only firm Forndation whereupon all 
Government and Society depends. For if there be 
no God, what ſhould oblige any to own any Swpe- 
riour, Or pay any Submiſſion ?  Andif his {tereſt 
be his only Obligation to his Superiours, when 
ever he can mend his Fortune by Rebell;as againlt 
them, that very ſame Intereſt which at preſent 
reſtrains him from it, will with equal force izvire 
him to it ; nor will it tignifie any thing that we 
are obliged to the contrary by Oaths of Fidelity 
and Allegiance : For if it be our Intereſt to be 
faithful to the Government, our own Prudence 
and Diſcretion will oblige us to it withour fuch 
Oaths as well as wir them ; but if it be 27 our In- 

K tereſt 
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tereſt, and this be the only Principle that obliges 
us, no Oath or Engagement can hold us. So that 
1n this State of Things, all the Security that Gover- 
nours can have of their Subjecs, is, that they 
_ will not. rebel when they are 7ot able ; but as ſoon 
as they think it /afe, to be ſure they will think it 
lawful ; which being once admitted, will wnder- 
mine the very Foundation of Government, and 
utterly diſſove that regular Subordination by 
which Humane Society is ſ#pperted. Whereas 
admitting that the Laws of our Prizce are bound 
upon us by the Authority of a Sovereign Lord, 
who can render -us eternally happy or m/erable, 
we are obliged to obey him by all that we can hope 
or ſear, and have all the Engagements to Loyalty 
that the Reflections on a happy or m/erable Eter- 
nity can lay npon ns. What a prodigious ptece of 
Folly is it therefore for Men to embrace Atheiſm as 
their I-rereſt, which doth thus directly tend to de- 
prive us of all the Comforts of Society, by involving 
ns in eternal Confuſrons and Diſorders ? For if once. 
we take away mutual Truſt, and Government from 
the World, both which have a neceſſary Depen- 
dence on the Belief of a God, we break all the Har- 
mony of Humane Society, and convert it into a 
"Commonwealth of Canibals, And what Man in his 
"Wits could ever be fond of an Opinion that pro- 
claims ope» War with Mankind, and 1s pregnant 
with Conſequents ſo faral and deſtruftive to the 
World ? Can we think it more advantapeors to 
us that Atheiſm ſhould be tre, than that Humane 
Sogiety ſhould be rpheld and perperuated ? or are 
the Pleaſures we reap from the Luſts which encline 
'vs to: Atheiſm; comparably ſo valuable as the 
_ Benefits 
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Benefits which accrue to us from being formed and 
anited into regular Corporations ? If not, how ap- 
parently do we engage againſt our own I1ztereſt, 
when we eſpouſe the Car/e of Irreligion. 
HI. The Atheiſt concludes againſt that which 
is the main S«pport and Comfort of Humane Life. 
For while we are in this World, our beſt and /e- 
cureſk Condition is expoſed to a world of ſad 
and uncomfortable Accidents, which - we have 
neither the Wiſdom to foreſee, nor the Power to 
prevent; So far are we from being /elf-ſufficient 
as to our worldly Happineſs, that there are a 
thouſand Cauſes upon which we depend far it, 
that are not in our Power to diſpoſe of; and in 
{uch a State of uncertainty, wherein we are conti- 
nually bandied to and fro, and made the Game of 
znconſtant Fortune, what Quzet or Security can we 
enjoy within our ſelves without believing that 
* there isa God at the Helm, that ſteddily over-rules 
all Events that concern us, and fteers and direts 
them by the invariable Compaſs of his own infinite 
Wiſdom and. Goodneſs, For conſidering how pooy 
and indigent our Nature is, how we are fain to 
ſeek abroad and to go a begging fgom Door to Door 
for our Happineſs; how we depend upon Chaxce, 
and are ſecure of nothing we poſſeſs, or deſire, or 
hope for ; how prone we are to be alarmed with 
the Proſpec; of a /ad Futurity, and to magnifie 
diſtant Evils 1n our own Apprehexſions ;, how-apt 
we are to avogravate our Miſeries by our. Impa- 
tience and Deſpair, and to p;/! our Enjoyments by 
expecting more from them than their Natures 
will afford ; conſidering thele things, I ſay, which 
way can we turn our ſelves without a Ged-? or 
> where 
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where can we 7epoſe our reſtleſs Thoughts but 1n 
his Providence ? © 'Verily, could I be rempted to 
believe that there 1s -o God, I ſhould look upon 
Humane Nature in its preſent Circumſtances as 
the moſt forlorn and abandoned part of the Crea- 
tion, and wiſh that I had had the Luck to be of 
any. other Species than that of Rational Animal. 
For in the State Iam, I find my ſelf liable to a thou- 
ſand Dangers againſt which I have no Santtuary, 
and u7der which I have no Support, if there be 
70 God to govern the World ; and having ſuch a 
diſmal Proſpe& of things before me, and a buſie 
Mind*withimz me that will be continually working 
07 and zggravating the Evils of it, what can I do 
with my ſelf, or how can 1 enjoy my ſelf without 
a God to'rely on? Upon the ſuppoſal that he 7s, 
and that he governs the World, I can eaſily relieve 
my felf under the moſt 4i/ma! Apprehenſions ; 
I can fairly conclude and ſafely depend on it, that 
if I take care, by my Submiſſion to God's Will, to 
make him my Friend, he will either prevent the 
 EvilsI apprehend, or ſ»pport me under them, or 
convert them to my good, either of which is ſuf- 
ficient to ſet my Heart at eaſe, and inſtate me in 
a quiet Enjoyment of my ſelf. ' But now! by 979mg 
up the Belief of a God, I throw away all theſe Con- 
ſideration, and leave my ſelf utterly deſtirnre 
and ſupporrleſs. For what ſolid  gronnd of Sup- 
port can I have, when T have no-manner of Secu- 
rity either that the” Evils I dread ſhall be pre- 
vented, or that 1 ſhall have a Proportionable 
Strength to bear them, or that I ſhall ever reap any 
good Or advantage from them ; without which Con- 
liderations, every Evil that threatens or befals me 
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is pure unmingled Miſery, againſt which there is no 
Fence or Cordial in Reaſon or Philoſophy. For ſup- 
poſe I ſhould agree with the ancient Moraliſts, 
that every u] Accident that befals me is fatal, as 
being the Effect, of ſome neceſſary Cauſe that is 
without my Power or Diſpoſal, and therefore *tis 
unreaſonable for me to grieve at it ; this will be ſo 
far from any way. mollifying the Anguiſh of my 
Mind, that "twill rather rage and .inflame it. 
For that my Calamity is fatal, ſo that it is not 
in my Power to. avoid or remove it, is rather an 
Aeggravation than a Diminution of it. Or ſup- 
poſe I ſhould reaſon as the ſame Moraliſts other- 
whiles do, Why ſhould I grieve at the Evils that 
befal me, when alas ! my Grief will be ſo far 
from leſſening them, that *twill rather excreaſe and 
multiply them, contribute new Yenome to. their 
- Stings, and render them more pangert and dolorous ; 
What a faint Cordial would it be-to. my oppreſſed 
Mind, to conſider that my Grief will but aizgment 
my Load? It :is fome Eaſe to, a dejeted Soul 
to. vent its Griefs; in Moans. and Lamentations, 
which while ſhe ſeeks to /mother in a ſullen felence, 
like impriſoned Wind, will breed a Colick in her 
Bowels ; and is it, not a ſad.thing that.I muſt deny 
my ſelf the : oly; Solace of a miſerable Man, for 
fear of augmenting. my Miſery ?, - Again, Suppoſe 
I ſhould reaſon thus, with the ſame Authors, That 
Afﬀlicions are -azdifferent things,., and in them- 
ſelves neither good-nor evil, but indifferently :m7- 
proveable inta Miſchiefs or Benefits ;, this, I confeſs, 
were a good; Argument, ſuppoking that the Afli- 
tion came from. a Good God, who can extra Good 
out. of all Eyils, and render the 7azkeſt Poiſon 
1 KR 3 Medici- 
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Atedicinal : but otherwiſe you will find *tis but a 
cold Comfort to call your Miſery by another name: 
For if there be-no God to remper our Evils, and 
to ordain and dire them to wiſe and good Ends, 
we ſhall find in the ifſne they will prove themſelves 
Evils to ns by what ſoft Name ſoever we may ca/l 
them. Again, and to name no more, Suppoſe [ 
ſhould reaſon thus, as theſe Maſters of Morality 
do, That to bear Affictions with an unconcerned 
Mind, is brave, and manly, and generoms ; That it 
is an Argument of a great and heroick Mind, that 
hath raiſed it ſelf above the reach of Misfortunes : 
I readily confeſs ſo it is, ſuppoſing a Man hath 
900d reaſon thus to bear his Aﬀictions, which 1s 
the Ozeſt:on in debate ; for then it is the TTri- 
umph of Reaſor over Paſſion, and an illuſtrions In- 
ſtance of a well-fortified Mind ; but if we have zo 
reaſon for it, all theſe glorious Words, Gererow, 
Brave, &c. are nothing but empty Flaſh, and meer 
Rhodomontado: For for a Man to be unconcerned 
with Evils w:zhout reaſon, is ſo far from being ve- 
erous and brave, that *tis an- Argument of his 
brutal Srupidiry: and Fool-hardineſs. But yet ſup- 
Poſing that there is no God, theſe are the main Ar- 
guments we have to ſupport our ſelves under any 
Calamity. But-alas, ſuch reat Griefs of ours are 
not to be redreſsd with perry Sayings, and grave 
Sentences, which though they may look takingly 
at a D:iftance, will, when we come to apply and ex- 
perience them, 'force us to pronounce as Fob did of 
His Friend, miſerable Comforters are ye all, and 
Phyſicians of no value. So that were we left deſti- 
tute of God and a Providence, and of all thoſe 


Fl:fed Supports we derive from thence, we _ 
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of all Creatures the moF## miſerable. For in this 
ſtate of Things we are compaſſed about with 4£4- 
ſeries and Misfortunes, and which, without God, is 
our greateF# Misfortune, we have a thing called 
Reaſon within our Breaſt, which 1s very :zngenious 
in giving Srigs to our Mſerics, and vexing us 
with cutting Refle&tions of them, but it is not able 
to gualifie one Grief, or miniſter one dram of 
folid Comfort to- us. 

But when we lift up our Eyes to Ged, there are 
ſuch vaſt and innumerable Comforts flowing down 
to us from the Conſideration of his Nature and 
Providence, as are ſufficient not. only to al/ay our 
Sorrow, but to convert them into Foys and Tri- 
umphs, For in him we behold not only an infinite 
Wiſdom that always knows what is beſt for us, 
but alſo an infinite Goodneſs that always wills what 
it knows to be ſo, and an infinite Power that always 
does what it wills ; and whilſt we ſee and conſider 
this, there is nothing in the World can happen 
amiſs to us ; Welcome Pain, welcome Boy 
welcome Loſs, welcome Garin, welcome Dzſgrace, 
welcome Honour ; for if we have but God our 
Friend, we may ſecurely depend upon it, that what- 
ſoever befalls us is beſt for us. | 

Who but a Mad man therefore would -ever 
eſpouſe the Cauſe of Atheiſm, or make it his In- 
tereſt to exclude God' out of the World ? Indeed, 
were he an envious, malicious, Or tyrannical Being, 
that repined at the Happineſs of his Creatures, 
and watched all opportunities to plague or deſtroy 
them, *twere but reaſonable we ſhould endeayour 
to quit our Minds of the Belzef of him ; but to 
imagine it onr tereſt to believe there is no fuck 

K 4 Being 
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Being in the World as a Good God, that out of 


the immenſe Benignity of his Nature e/pouſes our 


Intereſt, and. rakes care of our Happineſs ; that 
underſtands our Wants, and compaſſ.ozates our 
Sufferings, and is: able znd willing to ſupport and 
relieve us ; that requires nothing of us but what 
is for our good, and will infinitely reward us for 
doing that which is beft for our ſelves; that corr- 
nives at our Follies, and pities our Infirmities, and 
upon our unfeigned Repent ance 1s ready to be re- 
concited to us, even when we wilfully and preſunp- 
r#ou/ly provoke him ; to imagine it, I ſay, our [n- 
tereſt to ſhake off the Belief of ſuch a bl:fed Being 
as this, 1s the utmoſt height of Folly and ad- 
neſs, For 'twere doubtleſs a thouſand times more 
tolerable for Men that the Sz ſhould be pulled 
down from the Firmament, and all. the Lights of 
Heaven extinguiſhed, than that the Belief of a 
God ſhould be baniſh'd trom the World, the ab- 
ſence of which would over-{pread Mankind with 
ſuch a diſmal Night of Horror and Deſpair, and 
Blackneſs and Darkneſs, as would render all wi/e 
and conſidering Men weary of their Beings, and 
cauſe them to w:# a thouſand times over, as for 
the #tmoſt Good they conld deviſe for themſelves, 
O that there were ſuch a Being as a God at the 
Helm of the World, that fo the Affairs of it 
might be ſteered by. an infinite Power, that is al- 
-ways diretted by an infinite Wiſdom, and always 
byaſsd and inclined by an infinite Goodneſs? What 
then can be more br«tiſh or irrational, than for the 
ſake-of a few baſe Luſts that are' the Scandal of 
our Nature, the Bare of our Society, the YVexation 
of our Lives, and the Diſturbance of all.our Hap- 
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pineſs,to baniſh the Belief of a God from our Minds, 
which is the Foundation of our Hope, and the only 
Support we can rationally depend on. 

IV. The Atheiſt concludes for that ſide of the 
Queſtion which is infinitely the moſt x»/afe and 
hazardous. He who believes there zs a God, and 
a&ts accordingly, runs a very ſmall and inconſi- 
derable Venture, if in the iſſue of things he ſhould 
chance to be miſtaken he only ventures the 
diſſatisfying a few extravagaut Luſts, .the croſſing 
ſome irregular Inclinations of his Nature, which if 
he had gratified would have vexed and tormented 
kim, and entangled his Life with a thouſand 7// 
Circumſtances ; he only ventures ſome Prayers 
and ſome Tears, ſome Watchings and Srrrgglings 
and Coxtentions with himſelf, and perhaps ſome 
Reproaches and Perſecutions for Righteouſneſs ſake, 
in Exchange for which he hath commonly a health- 
ful and a proſperous, an even, ſafe and contented Life, 
a quiet and a Triumphant Conſcience, and a joyous 
Expectation of a bliſsful Eternity to come, which 
_ do out-weigh all the [commodities he ventures, 
all the Pains he undergoes, and all the Pleaſures of 
which he debars himſelf; and if in the Concluſion, 
when he reſigns up his Breath, it appears that there 
is neither God, nor Heaven nor Hell, his Condition 
will be altogether as good as the Atheiſts, with 
whom he will ſeep quietly in the /ame Duſt under 
the ſame everlaſting Inſenlibility. 

- But, on the contrary, the Atheiſt, by believing 
that there is no God, and ang accordingly, runs 
the moſt deſperate. Hazard in the World. For 
beſides that he 'rhrows away the main Support and 
Comfort of his Life, and lays himſelf oper to all 
X Con- 
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Contingencies, and refiors np the Sarisfattion of 


.4 good Conference, together with the Hope of a 
bleſſed Futurity, and all the innumerable Foys it 
abounds with ; beſides all which, I ſay, he ven- 
tures to be erernally wretched and miſerable 1n the 
World to come, and expoſes himſelf raked and 
aefenceleſs to the unquenchable Wrath of an ever- 
iaſfting God ;, 1n Exchangefor all which he hath no 
other preſent Compenſation , but the Pleaſures 
of a riotous and tumultuary Life, which do always 
die away wn the Enjoyment, and are generally 
daſht and ſophiſticated with a thouſand very ſad 
and #ncomfortable Circumſtances. And then if 
when he concludes this preſent Scene of Life, he 
ſhould find himſelf miſtaken in his Atheiſtical 
Confidence, and be unexpectedly ſummoned to the 
Tribunal of that God, whoſe Being and Auths- 
rity he hath ſo peremptorily denied and affronted, 
and from thence be tranſmitted into a diſmal 
Eternity, there to [anguiſh out an Everlaſting Exiſt- 
ence in remedileſs Woes, and wnpitied Lamenta- 
tions; how would it aſtoniſh and confound him to 
fiad his confident Infidelity bafled by ſuch a wo- 
ful Experiment, when inſtead of being aſleep ina 
ſtate of Silexce and Inſenſibility, which was the 
thing he depended on, he ſhall find himſelf wafted 
to a ſtrange Shore, and there landed among De- 
vils and miſerable Spirits in a ſtate of endleſs, 
eaſcleſs and remedileſs Calamity ! How blank and 
forlorn will the Fool look, to find himſelf thus fa- 
rally miſtaken ? and yet, for all he knows, this may 
be the Reſult and Jſue of Things. So that *tis a 
very ſmall Hazard, you ſee, that good Men run, 


compared with that of the Arhei&t ; for fhould 


they 
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they be miſtaken, their Condition will be as good 
as his at the winding up of the Bottom ; but if they 
ſhould not, it will be infin:tcly better. 

It is ſtoried of a certain Hermite, who being 
retired from the World, led a very /evere and 
mortified Life, that being one day met by two 
Cardinals, who were riding by with a very Pom- 
pos Equipage, was thus accoſted by them, Father, 
why ſhould you thus 1ortifie and macerate your 
ſelf, by retiring from the Glories and Pleaſures of 


'this Life ? Suppoſe now that after all your Reli- 


gious Severitzes, there ſhould be neither a God nor 
a future World to reward you, would it not be 
egregious Folly in you thus to throw away preſent 
Enjoyments for future Nothings ? To which 
the good Man preſently return'd this Anſwer ; 
But, Sirs, ſuppoſe there ſhould be a God and a 


future World to puniſh you, would it not be 


egregious Folly in you, to run ſuch a deſperate 
Venture as you do of being everlaſtingly miſera- 
ble, for the ſake of a few momentary Honours and 
Advancements ? Upon which, as the Story faith, 
the Cardinals being convinced, went away very 
penſive, And herein, doubtleſs, the honeſt Her- 
mite was very much in the right. For were it 
a Moot-point whether there be a God or 70, one 
would think, in a matter of ſuch unſpeakable mo- 
ment, and where the Hazard. on each ſide is ſo 
infinitely unequal,- there is no Man in his Wits but 
would chuſe the ſafeſt ſide, and make that his 
Rule and Principle to live by. ln this therefore 
the Atheiſt is juſtly chargeable with the moſt de- 
ſperate Folly, that whereas at J/eaſ# he might be 
afe, if not eternally Happy, by believing Nt 
there 
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there zs a God, and ang accordingly, he rather 
chuſes to venrure being erernally miſerable, by be- 


lieving there 75'none, and ating as if there were. 


none. In ſhort, this is the plain ſtate of the Caſe, 
if 1 believe that God 7s, and af conſonantly, 1 


ſhall be ſafe if he be nor, and eternally happy if he 


be ; whereas if I believe that he is or, I am ſure 
to be miſerable for ever if he be, and am only ſafe 
from being miſerable for ever if he be nor ; and 
this being the Caſe, I leave any Man to judge 
which of the two 15 in Prudence more el:gible, the 
peradventure of being bappy for ever, or of being 
miſerable for ever, ſuppoling both to be equally 
probable, But, 

V. The Atheiſt concludes for the »ſafeſt ſide 
of the Queſtion upon the greateſt Uncerrainties 
in the World. One would think before a Man 
_ aſſented to a Concluſion, the Conſequence of 
which, if he ſhould be 9z7ftaker, will be for ever 
fatal to him, he ſhould be ſo w/e atleaſt as to look 
before he leap, and fatisfie himſelf of the Grounds 
he concludes on, and not to give up his Aſert upon 
every doubtful and uncertain Appearance. Now 
that” part of the Queſtion which the Atheiſt aſ- 
ſents to, is of ſuch mighty Conſequence as that 
ſhould it prove falſe he is loſt for ever ;' and 
therefore one would think it concerned him to 
be very ſure of his hand, and take (care that his 
Afent be founded upon very ftrong and nnde- 
niable Evidence, inſtead of which he aſſerts at a 
venture, and grounds his Belief upon the moſt 
ſandy Foundations. For, | 
_* FE He concludes for a pure Neoative. | 
II. He concludes-for it upon a bare Poſſibility. 

| | III. He 
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II. He concludes for it againſt the beſ# Evidence 
that the contrary will admzr. 

[. He concludes for a pure Negative, All Men 
are agreed, that 'tis a very hard thing to prove a 
Negative ; but to prove a pure Negative is nm- 
poſſible, unleſs the Exiſtence of the thing which it 
denies implies an expreſs Contradittion. *Tis true, 
where a thing v/ibly Exiſts ſo that'we.can perceive 
as well how it doth zo: exiſt as how-it doth, we 
may with as good Evidence dery as affirm ; but as 
for pure Negatives, which deny the very Exs [tence 
of ſuch things as may poſſibly exiſt, it is impoſſible 
to be certain of them without an "infinite Under- 
ſtanding. . For before. we can be ſure that what is 
not in ozr Underſtanding is not in Nature, we muſt 
be ſure that whatſoever 7s in Nature, 7s in our Un- 
derſtanding, otherwiſe a thouſand things may be, 
though we do not underſtand them. As for Inſtance; 
Unleſs I were ſure that I had the perfect ap or 


Geography of ſuch a Country in my Head, it is 


impoſhble I ſhould be ſure that there is no ſuch 
Town, or City, or Region belonging thereunto ; 
and fo unleſs 1 were fare that the Coſmography or 
Univerſal Map of: Nature were perfectly delinea- 
ted on my Underſtanding, I cannot poſerrvely af- 
firm that ſuch or ſich a Being doth zor actually 
exiſt, So that, asa great Divine of our own hath 
well obſerved upon this very Argument, aiter all 
that can be ſaid againſt a thing this will :/ be true, 

that many things Poſſibly are which we know nor 
of, and that many things more may be than are. 
For unleſs our Underſtanding were. extended to 
the whole Compaſs of Nature, there may be, for 


all we know, ten thouſand things 1 10 Nature which 
are 
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are not in our Underſtandins. So that concerning 
pure Negatives we can never be certain, unleſs the 
things which they deny be abſolutely :npoſſibl 
and imply, in the very Notion of their Ex#ſtence, 
a plain Contradittion ;, which cannot be ſaid of the 
Exiſtence of God. For by God, we mean nothing 
but a Being endowed with: all poſſible Perfettons ; 
and to ſay that it is impoſſeble that there ſhould be 
any ſuch Being as 1s endowed with all the PerfeQi- 
ons that *tis poſſible for a Being to be endowed with, 
is to aſſert Poſſibilities impoſſible, which is a Cot 
tradition 7 Terms. Since therefore this ega- 
z:ve that there is zo God, denies that which i 
poſſible in its Nature, and which implies not the 
leaſt Shadow of Contradiction, it 1s impoſlible, 
ſuppoſing it were true, for any finite Underſtand- 
ing to be certain of it. What Man in his Wits then 
would ever preſume to deny the Being of God, 
and to ſtake his everlaſting Fate on it, when he 
knows before-hand that he cannot be ſure that his 
Denial is rrze, and that if it prove falſe he is lof 
for ever. Alas! what is this but to throw Dice for [| ® 
our Souls, and to verrure our Salvation on a wild 
Uncertainty. Ei 

II. The Atheiſt concludes for a pure Negative 
upon a bare Poſſibility, One would think, in a by 
Matter of ſuch infinite moment, Men ſhould at] 
leaſt be ſo wiſe as not to conclude without /#row | a 
Probabilities, where they can find no Certainty to re-f!? 
ly on ; but fo deſperately Fool-hardy is the Atheiſt fo 
as to ſuſpend his Faich, and with that his Salvation, 
upon the bare Poſſibility that there may be no God. ® 
For when he is urged with thoſe Arguments of | 
God's Being, that are drawn from the beautiful ® 
| | Col- 
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Contrivance of the World, he hath no other way 
to evade them, but by endeavouring to demon- 
rate how by the neceſſary Laws of Matter and 
Motion, things might poſlibly be ſpufled together 
4 they are without the Agency and Direction of a 
God ; and yet even in ths Attempt ſo many z- 
extricable Difficulties preſent themſelves as have 
pzzled and confounded the acuteſt Wits that were 
ever engaged in it ; and while with all their Art 
and Contrivance they have been framing their Ay- 
potheſss of the Exiſtence of this World withour a 
God, they have been forced not only to beg ſome 
Principles, but alſo to aſſert others that upon Exa- 
mination have been found repugnant to the Na- 
ture of Things ; and when all is done, if both 
were true, yet are they altogether 72ſ«fficient to 
ſolve a thouſand Phenomena in Nature. So that the 
utmoſt that the moſt learned and 77qufitive 
Atheiſt could ever pretend to, was to advance 
Atheiſm to a grand perhaps; and by endeavouring 
to demonſtrate how things might poſſibly be as they 
are without a God, to prove that *tis poſſible there is 
none : and yet when all is done, their moit :ngerrozs 
Endeavours are only a Demonſtration that the moſt 
aAute and witty Men may be mſtakev. For what a 

bopeleſs kind of Task is it to ſhew how that may be 
the Effe& of a blind Chance or Neceſſity, which 

hath all the Characters of a wiſe Deſton and Con- 
trivance fairly imprinted on it ? How 1s it poſhble 

for an undeſtoning Chance to fit Means to Ends, or 
Ends to Natures ? or 1o to proportion Parts to one 

another as to make a comely Symmetry 1n the whole, 

and this in ter thouſand Inſtances, and not fail in 

we? How often, as the above-named Author 

from 
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from Tully diſcourſes, might a Man after he hath 
ſhaken together a Sett of Letters-in a Bag, fling 
them out upon the ground, before they would fal 
into an exa&t Poem, or make a good Diſcourſe in 
Proſe ? And may not a little Book be as eaſily 
made by Chance, as the great Volume of the World, 
in which there is ſuch an /nexhauſtible Treaſure of 
rich Senſe and Contrivance? Or how long might 
a Man be in ſprinkling Colours upon. a Canva 
with a careleſs Hand, before they would happet 
to fall into the exa@ Picture of a Man ? And is; 
Man eaſier made by Chance than his Pi&ure ? Why 
may we not as well conceive the moſt .regula 
Building in the World to be framed by a caſud 
Concourſe of Stove and Iron and Timber, as that 
theſe blind and rambling parts of Matter ſhould 
chance to place themſelves ſo orderly in the}. 
World, and to obſerve ſuch an exa&t Harmony 
and Decorum as if they kept Time with the Muſ- 
cal Laws of ſome almighty Mind, that compoſe 
their Meaſures, and regulated their Motions u} 
and down 1n the Univerſe. 

But granting the Atheiſt what he ſo eagerh 
though «nſucceſsfully contends for, that it is poſſible 
all this might happen by meer Chance, and conſe 
quently that there may be no God in the World; 
would any Man in his Wits foxnd his Faith upon 
a meer Poſſibility, when *twill be as much as his Soul 
is worth if he ſhould happen to.be miſtaken ? It 
poſſible that ſhould he throw himſelf from the Top 
of a high Steeple, the Air between may be ſo cor- 
denſed as to bear him up and preſerve him from be- 
ing daſh'd in pieces by the Fall; but would you not 
think the Man ſtark mad that ſhould verrure ," 
Nec 
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Neck upon that Poſſibiliry? And yet it is a far 
more deſperate Veriture that the Atheiſt miakes, by 
thus hazarding his Soul to everlaſting Deſtru&tion, 
upon a bare poſſibility that there may be 0 God to 
deſtroy him. 5 | 

II. The Atheiſt concludes againſt the beſ# 
Evidence that the contrary will admit. For that 
there :s a God, we have as full Evidence as the 
Matter could bear if there were one, and to re- 
quire more is abſurd and unreaſonable. For let us 
at preſent ſuppoſe, but for Argument-ſake, that 
there were ſuch an z7finite Spirit in the World ; 
a Spirit that were as wiſe, and as good, and as 
powerful as he whom we call God 1s ſuppoſed to 
be ; ſuppoſing, I ſay, there were ſuch a Spirit 
attually exiſting, we could not have greater Evi- 


_ dence of it than we have already that he anally 


exiſts. For we could not ſee him with our Eyes, 
becauſe we ſuppoſe him to be a Spirit ; we could 
not demonſtrate his Exiſtence # priori, or from any 
Cauſe, becauſe being the Firſt Cauſe he muſt be 
uncauſed or Self-originated, It remains there- 
fore that the only Demonſtration we. could give 
of his Being, is that which we call 4 poſteriori, or 
from ſuch ſerſible Efefts as can only be aſcribed 
to the Power, and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs of ſuch 
a Being ; and of ſuch Effects as theſe we have 
7nfinite Inſtances before us. For, in ſum, we have 
all this viſible World about us, whoſe changeable 
Nature demonſtrates it to be the Effet of ſome 
ſuperiour Cauſe, and whoſe unſpeakable Yaſt- 
neſs, Beauty and Contrivance argues it to be the 
Effet of ſome moſt wiſe, and good, and powerful 
Cayſe. For as to the frit, whatſoever is my 
| ave 
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able cannot ſelf-exi5#, but will neceſſarily pro- 
ceed from ſome /uperiour Cauſe; becauſe what- 
ſoever Self-exiſts is neceſſarily, and whatſoever is 
neceſſarily is always the ſame ; that which is without 
any Cauſe cannot b»t be ; and that which is thus 
or thus without any Cauſe, cannot but be /o or /o 
for ever; and conſequently if the World were 
of it ſelf without any Cauſe, it would not only be 
neceſſarily, but alſo be ſuch as it is neceſſarily and 
unchangeably ; but contrariwiſe we plainly per- 
ceive that it runs a perpetual Courſe of Change and 
Alteration, that its Parts are continually altering 
their Figure, and ſhifting their Places with one 
another, whereas if this Part were of it ſelf neceſ- 
farily, as it muſt be if the Whole be fo, it would 
neceſſarily be where it 1s and what 1t1s eternally. 
And ſince the 7utability of this World argues 
it to be the effect of ſome /uper:our Cauſe, I 
would fain know whether, canſidering the YVaſt- 
neſs, and Beanty, and Contrivance of It, it be not 
moſt reaſonable to attribute it to ſuch an all- 
g00d, all-wiſe, and Almighty Cauſe as we ſuppoſe 
God to be, For what leſs than an-nfinite Power 
can bear a due Proportion to ſuch a vaſt and 
merſe World ? Should you enter into a vaſt and 
magnificent Palace, and find no Creature 1n it, but 
a company of Mice or Weaſels, could you poſ- 
{iibly believe that theſe 7mporent Vermin built it ? 
And yet the building of the moſt Royal Palace 
doth not ſo much exceed the Power of theſe weak 
Animals, as the building of thiz World doth the 
Power of any Cauſe but a God. But then if we 
conſider the infinite Amber of Beings in the 
\orld that are capable of happineſs, and the va/# 
Prov1- 
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Proviſions that are made to entertain them ac- 
cordingly to their /everal Capacities, we cannot but 
thence conclude: that the Power which made them 
was atted by an infinite Goodneſs. ' Laſtly, that we 
conſider -the-irare and admirable Contrivance of 
the ſeveral Parts of the World ; how perfeft 
each one 15 1n ts Kind how exactly fitted to' each 
other, .and what a lovely. Symmetry and Proportion 
they all make in the whole, how can we otherwiſe 
imagine : but:that that Power and Goodneſs which 
cauſed it was direted by an infinite Wiſdom? So 
that the World is. /zch an Effect as openly pro- 
claims its Cauſe to be a God; ,and if ths Evidence 
of God's Exiſtence will- not coxvince Men; they 
are immprernkbbly fortified: againſt al. Conviction 
and if God ſhould carry them into thoſe infrire 
Spates that are beyond the Limits of- this Warld, 
and there command. a; New One into Being, 
while they ſtood looking 07, and::/aw it ſpringing 
out of nothing, they might with as good reaſon 
conclude that World: to be nothing but a fortui- 
rous Concourſe 'of inſenſible : Parts of Matter, as 
they now do. that 7h:5s 18 ſo. -iSo that, in fine, .he 
that denies God after. all. theſe Demonſtrations 
which he. hath given of himſelf, is out of the 
reach of Argument, - and if 'he purſue his' own 
Principles, can never be convinced by any poſſible 
Reaſons. 'And what a deſperate. Folly 1s it for 
Men to embrace a Belief, which, ſhould they be 
miſtaken,draws after it everlaſting Ruine, when they 
have all the Reaſons to the contrary that the Mat- 
ter is capable-of'?? What: 3s this. but to four their 
Eyes, 'and caſt themſelves: blizafo!d 'on their own 
Deftruftion,” and to reſolve to wink bard and be- 
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lieve again#t all poſlible Reafon, that ſo they may 
ruine themſelves without any Hterruption ? 

VI. And laſtly, The Atheiſt plainly contra- 
difts himſelf in his ewn Concluſion, For by deny- 
ing that God is, he neceſſarily denies the Poſſib:- 
lity of his Being. For if he be zo, it 1s impoſ- 
ſible he ſhould ever be; becauſe Eternity of Being 
is included in the Notion of him. For when we 
ſpeak of God, we mean by him a Being that is 
before all Cauſes, and tke Carſe of all Cauſes, 
and that therefore oweth not his Being to any prior 
Cauſe, but doth receſſarily, independently, and 
eternally exiſt. So that if he be not ow, he can- 
not be at all, becauſe he muſt begin to be, which 
1s contradictory to the very eſſential Notion and 
1dea of him. For if he ſhould ever begiz to be, 
he cannot be Eternal; and if he be not Erernal, he 
cannot be God. So that to ſay God is nor, is by 
neceſlary Conſequence to ſay he cannot be at all ; 
and. yet by a Goa, we mean at the ſame time 
a Being that is endowed with all poſſible Perfe- 
Etions that a Being 1s capable of, Wherefore as by 
ſaying that Gol is zot, we do by conſequence 
aſſert that it is z-zpoſſible he ſhould ever be ;, ſo by 
aſſerting that it is ;mpoſſible he ſhould ever be, we 
do in- effect aſſert this groſs Contradiction, That 
it is impoſſible /x#ch a Being ſhould ever be, as in- 
cludes all the Perfeftons that are poſſible to a Be- 
ing. Thus in the ſame Breath we pronounce that 
God car and cannot be, that *tis poſſible he zs, and 
yet mpoſſible he ſhould ever be. For by ſaying 
that he 1s a Being endowed with all the poſſible 
Perfections of Being, we expreſsly affirm that it 
is poſlible he may be ; but by ſaying that there is 
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20 ſuch Being 2#ually exiſting, we do as expreſsly 
aſſert that it is poſſible he ſhould ever be. He 
therefore who aſſerts that God is mor, doth by 
neceſſary Conſequence aſlert this expreſs Contra- 
diction, that it 5s impoſſible there ſhould ever be 4 
Being as perſett as it is poſſible, And when if there 
be a God, Mens Eternal Fate depends but upon 
believing that he s, and ating accordingly, what a 
monſtrous Folly is it for Men to conrradi& them- 
ſelves to deny him ? What is this but to fake their 
Souls upon it, that the very fir## Principle of Rea- 
ſoning 1s falſe, and put their Fate upon this de- 
ſperate Iſſue, that unleſs borh Parts of a Contra- 
diftion prove true, they muſt inevitably periſh for 
ever ? 

And now having ſhewn you from what malig- 
nant Cauſes Atheiſm ſprings, and how deſpe- 
rately fooliſh and unreaſonable it is in it ſelf, let 
us all endeavour, by the ſerious Conſideration of 
what hath been ſaid, to fortifie our Minds againſt 
it. And ſince this Propolition, That God 5, is the 
prime Foundation of a// Religion, it concerns us 
all to uſe our utmoſt Diligence to e/tabl;ſh our 
Minds in the firm and fedfaſt Belief of it; and 
this we cannot fail to do, if we heartily endea- 
vour it. For the Arguments of God's Being do 
ſhine all round about us with ſuch a clear and 
convincing Light, that we need do no more than 
juſt open our Eyes to it, and diſpel thoſe miſchie- 
vous Cauſes from our Wills, that hide and obſcure 
it from our Underſtandings. And when once we 
have throughly /etled the Belief of God's Be- 
ing in our 44as, it will mightily :»flexce all our 
Powers of Aer; it will :zvite our Hope, and 
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alarm our Fear, and Addreſs to every Paſſion in us 
that is capable of Perſuaſion, and. be an ever-l:ving 
Spring of Religion within us 3. for God is an 
Object ſo infinite Great in himfelf,, and of ſach 
infinite Moment and Concernment to us, that *tis 
next-to :72poſſible:'we ſhould firmly. believe that he 
7s, without being. vigorouſly impreſs'd with 7el:- 
gious AﬀeCtions upon the Conſideration of his 
Being. 


EH A FT. 


Of the Neceſlity of acknowledging the 
Divine Providence, to oblige us to 
be truly Reljz10us. 


HE main [fluence which the Belief of a 
God hath upon the Minds of Men, pro- 

I ceeds immediately from the Belief of his 
Providence, without which we are no- way con- 
cerned Or intereſted in him. For a God without a 
Providence is a ſolitary kind of Being that lives 
elone from the World, altogether 7er:red. within 
himſelf, and never looks abroad, or any ways inter- 
medales with any thing without ;, and what have 
we to do with a Being that hath nothing to do with 
25 Or our affairs, but lives apart from us'1:: ijome 
unacceſſible Retirement, where neither we can go 
to him, nor he come to us 5 So'that it is by his Pro- 
vidence that all Correſpondence and Intercourſe be- 
tween God and his Creatures 1$ma:#tained ; which 
being taken away, he is nothing to xs, and we 
are as nothing to him. For what doth it lignife 
to 5 that there is a certain exce/ext Being called 
God, fitting on the Top of the Heavens with his 
Arms folded in his Boſom, and who doth nothing 
there but enjoy himſelf in a quier Contemplation 
of his own Perfe&ions, withont regarding any 
thing without him, or doing either 900d or burr 
LS to 
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to the World ? Such a God is nothing but a great 
Cypher in the World, that only makes a glor:0us 
Flouriſh, but is as inſignificant as no God at all, 
For to what purpoſe ſhould we pray to a God that 
is not at leiſure to hear us, or hope in a God that-is 
not concerned to help ns ? What ſhould move us 
to love a God that beſtows no Good, or to fear a 
God that inflis no Evil, or to obey a God that 
hath no Regard of our A#ias ? Why ſhould we 
thank him if we receive nothing from him 2 For 
what ſhould we praiſe him if he be no ways bere- 
ficial to the World ? And wherein ſhould we :77- 
zate him if he ſits ſtill and does nothing, and exer- 
Ciſes neither Wiſdom, nor Goodneſs, nor Juſtice, nor 
Mercy towards any thing without him ? All which 
Perfeftions of the Deity without a Prov:depce 
are utterly void and xſeleſs. For his Providence 
is the great Sphere of-At:vity wherein he exerciſes 
and 4i/plays his PerfeQations, wherein his Power 
executes the Contrivances of his Wiſdom, and 
his Wiſdom contrives the Methods of his Good- 
neſs; ſo that without his Providence all his Per- 
Fettions will fignifie nothing. For what doth that 


Wiſdom ſignifie that contrives nothing ? Or that 


Power which doth nathing ? Or that Goodneſs 
that- is good for nothing ? Or that Juſtice which 
diſtributes nothing ? And yet juſt ſuch Cyphers are 
all the Perfe&ions of God, ſuppoſe there is no Pro- 
vidence wherein to employ and exerciſe them, And 
if once we vacate and extinguiſh theſe Perfe&ions 
of God which are the Graces which render him 
fo Sublime and Adorable, what Reaſon can move 
us to Adore and Worſhip him ? For why ſhould we 
concern our ſelves with a God who concerns him- 
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ſelf with no Body, and that either hath neither 
Power, nor Wiſdom, nor Goodneſs, or, which to us 
is the ſame, makes no «ſe for them ? So that the 
denial of God's Providence, you ſee, directly cuts 
in ſunder all the Tres of Religion, by regdring 
him an iſiomficant Being to the World. 

In the Proſecution of this Argument, I ſhall 
ſhew, Firſt, What of the Divine Providence it is 
that is zeceſſary to be believed, 1n order to our be- 


ing truly Religious. Secondly, What Evidence there 


is to create in us this Belief. Thirdly, The 1nſuf- 
ficiency and Unreaſonableneſs of the common Pre- 
tences to rfidelity in this Matter. 


| 


ECT. L 


What it is we are to believe of the Dz 
vine Providence, 


N General, It is not ſufficient that we believe 

this or that Part or Branch of it, but we muſt 
acknowledge the Whole ; every Part whereof the 
Whole conſiſts being pregnant with very power ful 
Obligations to Religion. Now the Whole of Pro- 
vidence conſiſts in God's continual Conſervation, 
Poſſeſſion, Inſpe&ion, and Diſpoſal of all Things, and 
Government of the Rational World. So that the 
Whole of it includes theſe Fiye Parts or Branches, 


]. God's continual Conſervation of all things. 
II, Ris contigual Poſſeſſion of all things. 
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HI. His continual Tajpetio7 of all things. 

IV. His continual Orderizo and; Diſpoſal of all 
things. 

V. His continual Government of the Rational 
World. All which, as I ſhall ſhew, are highly 


neceſſary to be believed, in order to our being rr: 
Religions, 


J 


]. To oblige us to be truly. Religions, It 1s ne- 
ceflary we ſhould believe that God continually zp- 
holds and conſerves all things. That he alone 15 
the great Alas on whoſe Almighty Shoulders the 
whole Frame of Things depends. For though the 
Works of Humane Art do often ſtand many Ages 
after the Workman's Hand is withdrawn from 
them, yet the reaſon is becauſe there is Something 
between them and Nothing, viz, the pre-ex:ſting 
Aatter of which they are formed ; whereas the 
Works of God being all produced. out of Nothing, 
have nothing between them, but that creat:ve 
Power which produced them. And therefore as 
Mans Works would neceſſarily periſh were that 
pre-exiſting Matter taken away,, which ſtands be- 
tween themand Nothing, ſo God's Works would ne- 
ceſlarily reſolve into nothing, ſhould that creative 
Power be withdrawn which ſtands between them 
and Nothing. In ſhort, pre-exiſting Matter is the 
Baſis of or Works, and creative Power of God's; 
and therefore as or Works muſt cegſe to be, were 
their pre-exiſtinos Matter withdrawn ; ſo God's 
Works muſt ceaſe to be, were his creative Power 
withdrawn. So that 'tis the ſame. Almighty Power 
which 7a:i/ed the World our of Nothing that keeps 
it from ſirkirs into nothing ; and that it is this Mo- 
ment 
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ment is as much the Effect of Divine Power, as 
that it was the Moment when 1t was firſt created. 
For the World was no more able to give it ſelf 
the ſecond Moment of Being than it was the fir5z, 
and the third than the ſecond, and. fo on through 
all the paſt and future Moments of its Being. For 


ove Moment of Being is as much as anorher, and 


therefore to give a fecond requires the ſame Power 
as to give a firſt; and if ſo, then each ſucceeding 
Moment of the World's Duration and Continnance 
muſt be derived from the Cauſe of the firſt Mo- 
ment of its Being. So that the Creation and Corn- 
ſervation of the World, 1s only the ſame Att con- 
timing and flowing on (like a Live from a Mathe- 
matical Point) from the fi-/# inſtant of its Being to 
the /aſt period of its Duration. And fo the Scrip- 
ture repreſents it : Thus, Nehemiab g. 6. Thou, 
even thou art Lord alone ;, thou haſt made Heaven, 
the Heaven of Heavens with all their Hoſts ; the 
Earth and all things that are therein, and thou pre- 
ſerveſt them all and As 17. 25, 28. He giveth to 
all life and breath and all things, in him we live, and 
move, and have our beino;, and Heb, 1. 3. he is ſaid 
to uphold all things by the word of his Power, 

Which is a Truth of that vaſt Importance to 
Religion, that it is hardly conceivable how it can 
ſubſiſs without it. For while we look on our ſelves 
as Beings that are dependent from God, that 
do live, and breath, and ſubſe of our ſelves, 
without any new Supplies of Being from him, 
why ſhould we ſerve and worſhip him? What 
reaſon have we to :r-#ſ# in a Being from whom we 
expect no Support ? Or to render Homage to a Be- 


ing on whom we have no Deperdence ? So that by 
- arsbe- 
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dieelieving this Part of the Divine Providence, we 
do in effect cut off all Izrercourſe between God and 
our ſelves, and lay an Imbargo on Religion. For 
if we depend not on him, what have we to do with 
him ? And if we owe not our Lives and Beings to 
his Power, what right hath he to exa& our Obedi- 
ence ? But while we look upon our ſelves as Beings 
that hang upon him, and der:ve every Breath and 
Moment of onr Beings from him, ſo that ſhould 
he withdraw from us that Almighty Arm that 
ſuſtains ws, and leave us to ſubſiſt of our ſelves, we 
muſt preſently 4rop into nothing, how can we for- 
bear, without infinite Srupidity and Ingratitude, to 
devote our ſelves and all our Powers and Faculties 
| to his Service ? For what a tup:d Wretch ſhould I 
be, ſhould I not ſtudy to pleaſe him: upon whom 
I know my Life and Being depends, and who mere- 
ly by withdrawing his Hand from underneath me, 
canlet me ſizkinto nothing when he pleaſes ? And 
what an w«ngrateful Wretch ſhould I be, ſhould I 
refuſe to honour, worſhip and obey him, from whom 
1 draw every Breath I heath: and derive zcw Life 
and Being every moment ? 

I. It is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe that God 
poſſeſſes all things ; that he hath not giver away 
this World from himſelf, and caſt it out of his 
own Diſpoſal as a common Scramble among Men ; 
but that he hath reſerved to himſelf an abſolute, 
wunalienable and independent Propriety in all that we 
enjoy and poſſeſs. For all things owe their Being to 
him, as he 1s the Creator and Upholder of them ; and 
therefore whatſoever : muſt neceſſarily be h:s, be- 
cauſe it z« by his Power and Providence. And if 
we Who ac, by the Power of God, and can _ 
£0108 
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thing without him, may claim a right to the Ef- 
fects of our Invention and Induſtry, how much 
more may God who contrived and produced all 
things by his own zndependent Wiſdom and 
Power ?.For our Wiſdom and Power being God's, 
he hath a Sovereign Right to all the Efe&s of 
them ; but hs Wiſdom and Power are abſolutely 
his own, without Dependence on any ſuperiour 
Cauſe ; and therefore whatſoever are the Effets 
of them muſt neceſſarily be his by a moſt abſolute 
and independent Propriety. And accordingly he 
is ſtiled che Poſſeſſor of Heaven and Earth, Gen. 
14.19. And Moſes tells his People, Zehold, the 
Heaven and the Heaven of Heavens 1s the Lords, 
the Earth alſo and all that is therein, Deut, 10. 14. 
and the Earth (faith the Pſalmiſt) #s the Lord*s, and 
the fulneſs thereof, the World and they that dwell 
therein ;, for he hath founded it upon the Sea, and 
prepared it upon the Floods, Pal. 24.1. and 5o. 12. 
And the Heavens (faith he again) are thine, the 
Earth alſo is thine ;, as for the World and the fulneſs 
thereof thou baſt founded them, Pal. 8g. 11. 

God therefore being the Supreme Proprietor of 
the World, there is nothing can be juſtly ozrs but 
by hi Will and Grant; and nothing cah be ours 
by his Will, but what is honeſtly and juſtly ours. 
$0 that for us to ſe:ze upon any part of the World 
by Fraud, or Violence, or Oppreſſion, is to treſpaſs 
upon God and zzvade his Property, and to rear 
his World from him againſt his Will. Thus what- 
ſbever we poſſeſs by Wrong, we poſſeſs as Robbers 
and [zvaders of God, and whatſoever we enjoy 
by . Right, we enjoy as Tenants to the great Land- 
lord of the World; and without owning and ac- 

know- 
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knowledging this, we cannot be truly Religions. For 
if the World be not his, why ſhould we pray ty 
him for what we want of it, or 'prazſe him: for if 
what we enjoy ?- Why ſhould we patiently ſubmit 
to'his Diſpoſal when he deprives' us of what'we 
have? Or thankfully acknowledzge his Goodneſs a 
when he /pplies us with what 'we need ? . Why 7 
ſhould we employ our Poſſeſſion in his Service, ot o 
think our ſelves obliged to 7etars him any part df 
them in piozs or charitable Works ?: In a word, why ſ 
ſhould we be contented with a © ſmall ſhare, and 
abide by that wrequal Diviſion 'of+ Things that is : 
made in the World, and not endeavour to excreaft 
our own poor Heap by plfering from other Mets 
that are ten times bigger than ours ? Whence art 
theſe Obligations. but from'this Suppoſal, that Gul || © 
is the Supreme Proprietor - and Poſſiſſor of all 
Things ; which. being denied, there remains+no 
Jolid Foundation of Reaſon for any of theſe great 
and neceſſary Duties of Religion. © SES. 
- TIE. To oblige ns to be truly: relig/ozs, it is alſo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe that God is: preſent 
witli and '#»ſpefs all things, that his Divine'Sbb- | © 
ſtance is 4iffiſed throngh and circumfuſed about all | * 
| things, ſo as to pererrate them' within as an univets 
' fal Soul, and contain them without: as an univerſal 
Place; For fo the Jewiſh DoQors:are wont to call 
God Hamakon, that is to fay; the Place or Contindttt 
of all things ; becauſe all things arc encompaſſed by 
him, and do live and move'tzhin: his infinite Bo- 
ſom. For fo'in Scripture the Divine'SabſtanceB 
deſcribed, as fpreading it ſelf 7hrozgh and aroimd 
the World, even to the utmoſt poſſibility of: Ev 
renſion, Whither (ſaith -the Pfalmiſt) ſhall I m0 
he” from 
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from thy Spirit, or whether ſhall T flee from thy pre 


ſence ? If 1 aſcend up into Heaven, thou art there ; 
if I make my bed in Hell, behold thou art there ,, if 
Jtake the Wings of the. Aorning, and dwell in the 
uttermoſt parts of the Sea, even there ſhall thy Hand 
lead me. and thy right Hand ſhall held me, Pal. 139. 
7, 8, 9, 10. And behold (faith Solomon)the Heaven 
of Heavens cannot contain thee, 1 King. 8.27. yea, 
da not I fill Heaven and Earth, ſaith the Lord bim- 
[edf5 Jer. 23.24. + 

Now though-God's Omnipreſence be ſtriftly an 
Attribute of his #fence, and- not a part of his 
Providence; yet tis {ach an Attribute as cl:des his 
univerſal Providence, and without ſuppoſing of 
which, an univerſal Providence: can hardly be con- 
ceived. For if he co-exiſts and be preſent with all 
things,” he muſt be ſuppoſed to operate upon them ; 
decauſe where-ever he is, his infinite Wifdom and. 
Power and Goodneſs are ; which in their own Na- 
ture are ſuch a&:ve Perfections as cannot be pre= 
ſent where ſuch a world of things are to be done, 
and /zt /Fill and do nothing, For how can we con- 
ceive that infinite W:/4om: ſhould be preſent where 
a world of things are to be ordered, and yet order 
nothing ? That infinite Power ſhould be preſent 
where a world of things are to be 4oze, and yet 
do nothing ? Or. that infinite Goodneſs ſhould be 
preſent where a world of good 1s to be done, and 
do zo good at all ? Such an zdle, reſtiye Preſence as 
this, is utterly inconſiſtent with -ſuch a&ive Per- 
fkections. So that the Ommipreſence of an'infinite 
Power, aud Wiſdom, and Goodneſs neceſſarily ſup- 
Poſes an univerſal Providence, and without ſuch an 
Omnipreſence an univerſal Providence can hard- 


ly 


16Go Of the Chriſtian Life. PartII. Vol.l, 
Iy be conceived. For how can God be preſent by 
any Power, or VYertue or Efficacy of his Nature, in 


any place from whence the real Subſtance of his 
Divinity 1s excluded ? How can he operate by his 


own immediate Efficiency where he is not ? Or 


extend his Divine Power, and Wiſdom, and Good- 
eſs over all things, except his Divine Subſtance in 
which theſe Attributes are, be co-extended with 
them. Every Agent muſt be where it as, becauſe 
it as from its Being, and it is as poſlible for that 
which is mot to operate, as for that which rs to 
operate where it is zo ; and hence Socrates being 
asked how it was poſlible for oe God to order all 
the Afﬀairs of the World ? returns this Anſwer, 
Togs7oy #;TutsToy 624 78 9400 a0 due d.mire ogg x, mann 
die, x) mayre Ns mapeiver IN auch mvToV CIMRAGIR' 
z, e, God 1s ſo great and vaſt a Being, as that he 
bears and ſees all things together, and is preſent 
every where, and takes care of all things at the 
ſame time, Thus God's Omnipreſence, you ſee, doth 
/o include his univerſal Providence, that with it tis 
neceſſary, and without it inconceivable, 

And then from his Preſence w:th all things, ne- 
ceſlarily follows his Inſpection of all things ; be- 
cauſe where-ever he is, his finite Knowledge 1s, 
which 1s ſeparable from his Being ; and where- 
ever his infinite Knowledge zs, it muſt neceſſarily 
have a through Proſpect of all things round about 
him, ſo that nothing can be concealed from its 1n- 
ſpeion, For ſo the Scripture aſſures us, that the 
Eyes of the Lord run to and fro throughout the whole 
Earth, 2, Chron. 16.9. and, that the Eyes of the 
Lord are in every place beholding the evil and good, 
Proy. 15. 3. and, in a word, that all things are ” 
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and naked to the Eyes of him with whom we have to 
do, Heb. 4. 13. 

Both which are Truths of va/# Importance to 
Religion. For while Men look upon God as a 
Being that dwells at a great Diſtance from them, 
they will be ready enough to conclude Procul 3 
Fove, procul 4 Fultnine, that being far of from him, 
they are out of his reach, and beyond the Dare + 
ger of his Thunderbolts; and that he is too far ze- 
moved from them either to /ſuccour them when 
they want his Aid. or to pariſh them when they 
deſerve his Diſpleaſure;, which muſt needs extin- 
guiſh both their Hope and Fear, which are the 
Maſter-Springs of their Religion. And tho we 
ſhould believe him to be preſert with us, yet un- 
tkſs we alſo believe that he hath a full /nſpectior 
into all our A&ions and Affairs, we ſhall have no 
Regard to him. For if he /ces not into our Af- 
fairs, how can he ſuccour and relieve us? And-if he 
cannot relieve us, to what end ſhonld we. hope in 


him, depend upon him, or pray to him ? And un- 


leſs he hath a perfe& Inſight in all our AQions, 
how ſhould he reward or puniſh us; and if he can- 
hot reward us, what ſhould. encourage, if he can- 
not prriſh us, what ſhould zerrifie us to our Duty 
to him ? But if we look upon him as a Being that 
is always with. us, and where ever we are ſur- 
rounds us with his boundleſs Preſence ; that - 
cludes and penetrates every part of our Subſtance, 
ſees into our inmoſt Thoughts and Purpoſes, and 
ranſacks every Corner of our Souls with his al- 
feeing Eye, and hath a through and perfect Pro- 
ſpect of all our Affairs and Concerns, we cannot 
without infinite Force to our Reaſon forbear fear- 
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ing and reverencing, ſerving and adoring him, 
IV. To faſten the Obligation of Religion 
upon us it is alſo neceſſary that we believe that 
God continually orders and diſpoſes of all things; 
that he is the Sprimg of all the Motions of this 
great Machine of the World, that ſets every 
Wheel and Cauſe agoing, and by his all- command- 
ing Influence maintains, diretts and over-rules 
their Motions; and that there is nothing happens 
in the World, whether by Nature, or Charce, or 
Deſign, but by his Oradination and Diſpoſal ;, that 
even thoſe natural Cauſes which are neceſlarily 
determined to ſuch particular Courſes and Effeas, 
- are inflzenced and condutted by him, and that 
whenſoever they ſtray from their Courſes, - /«- 
ſpend or precipitate their Motions, or move coun- 


and Direttion ;, that 'tis he who derives and guides 
the Heavenly Bodies, impreſſes the Degrees and 
chalks out the Paths of their. Motions, and by his 
own Almighty Hand turns round thoſe ſtupendous 
Wheels in a perpetual Revolution. For ſo the 
Scripture tells us, that he makes his Sun to (hine up- 
on the good and bad, Matth. 5.45. and that at his 
Beck, and Command that thoſe vaſt Bodies of 


and diſſolve them down again in Hail, and Rar, 
and Szow, For fo we are told that tis he who 
covers the Heavens with Clouds, and prepares bt 
Rain for the Earth , that ſends forth his Command- 
ment unto the Earth; and giveth Snow like Wodl, 
and ſcattereth the hoar Froſt like Aſhes, and caſt- 
e&th forth his Ice like Morſels, and ſendeth forth his 
Mord and melteth them, and cauſes the Wind 10 
blow 


ter to their natural Tendencies, it is by his Oraty , 


Light exhale the: Vapours of the Earth and Sea, 
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blow and the Waters flow, Pialm 147. 8, 15, 16, 
17, 18. that the Fire, and Hail, and Snow, and V 4- 
pours, and ſtrong Winds do fulfil bis Word, Pſalm 
148. 8. Andina ward, that tis by his Oxdcr and 
Influence that the Earth ſends up its Sap into the 
Seeds and Roots of Herbs, and Corn and Plants, 
and cauſes them to /pring and grow, and that all 
Animals do propagate their Kind, and ſtill ye- 
pleniſb the Store-houſes of Nature; for ſo we are 
cold, that he cloaths the graſs of the Field, and arrays 
the Lilies mm all their glory, Matth. 2. 28, 29, 30. 
and that he cauſes the Graſs to grow for the Cattle, 
and Herb for the uſe of Idan, that be may bring 
forth Food out of the Earth, Pſalm 104. 1 4. 

And then as for fortuitous and ca/ual Events, 
which depend upon accidental and irregular 
Cauſes, as a Man's being #i with an Arrow let 
fly at random, or brained with a Stone falling from 
the Top of an Houſe, we muſt believe that they 
are all ordered, aireted, and over-ruled by God ; 
ſo as that to him there is nothing caſual or contm- 
gent; and tho there are many things happen, of 
- which there was no Neceſſity in their 1mmediate 
Cauſes, yet do they as neceſlarily depend upon the 
Will and Power of the firſt Cauſe of all, as the Rz- 
ſing and Setting of the Sun, and Ebbing and Flow- 
ing of the Sea. So that how fortuitous ſoever 
theſe things may be in reſpect of the Deſign and 
natural Tendency of ſecond Cauſes, yet none of 
them ever happen beſides the Purpoſe and Intention 
of God, who foreſees and deſigns them before they 
come to paſs, and direfts and levels them to his 
own moſt wiſe and boly Ends and Purpoſes. For 
ſo the Arrow which the Soldier let fly at Random 
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was leveiled by God at Ahab's Breaſt, ſo that his 

'Death was Chance in reſpeCt of the Soldier who 
ſhot the Arrow, bnt Deſign in God who airefed it ; 
and accordingly, Prov. 16. 33. we are told that 
the Lot ts caſt into the Lap, but the whole diſpoſing 
thereof is of the Lord. And ſo in the Caſe of 
Chance- Medley, when a Man accidentally kills ano- 
ther without any Deſign or Intention, tho it be 
mere -Accident in him, tis Conncil and Deſign in 
God, who, as the Scripture expreſles it, delivers the 
Man he lays into his Hand, Exod. 21. 13. 

And then Laſtly, As for thoſe Events which 
happen by the Deſzgn of free and rational Agents, 
it is neceſſary we ſhould believe that they are al 
over-ruled by God 'too; that whatever befals us 
in this World whether it be by the good or i De- 
ſign of Men or Angels, is for good, and j»f#, and 
holy Ends, either permitted or determined by the 
ſovereign Diſpoſer of all Events; ſo that without 
his wiſe Permiſſion. or Determination, . neither 
Angels, Men, nor Devils can do us either good 
or hurt; that every good thing we receive from 
them, only paſles to us through their Hands 
from God, and that they are only the Channels and 
Conveyances of the overflowing Streams of his 
infinite Bounty ; and that when, ever we ſuffer 
any #/- from them, they are but the Roads in God's 
Hand, wherewith he chaſtens and correfts us; 
that he hath the over-7uling Diſpoſal of all the 1lls 
which they fi& upon us, and can render their 
Stings a Sovereign Balm, ' and their rankeſt Poy- 
ſon AMeatcinal to us; fo that the alice being in 
God's Diſpoſal, can efte&t nothing but what he will 


haye it; and if it doth us burr, tis his Executio- 
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ner, but if he pleaſes it ſhall do good, and like 
Leaches applied by a skilful Phyſician, that draw 
away our Diſeaſe while it is ſuck##g our blood. 
For ſo God made the alice of Foſeph's Brethren 
the means of his Advancement in Egypt; and by 
the Covetouſneſs of Judas, and Cruelty of the Jews, 
advanced the holy Jeſus to his own right Hand, 
and executed his Purpoſe to redeem Mankind. 
Thus God over-rules the Altions of Men, and 
when he pleaſes ares them quite contrary. to 
their Intentions ; for the way of an, ſaith the 
Prophet, # zot in himſelf, it us not in Man that 
walketh to dire his ſteps, fer. 10. 23. It is the 
Man that walks and atts, but it is God alone that 
leads his Way, and arreds his Attions to what 


End he pleaſes. 


All which it is mecefſary we ſhould believe in 
order to our being zruly religious. For while we 
look upon God as a Foreigner in the World, that 
hath altogether retired himſelf from the Afﬀairs 
of it, and abandoned it to the Diſpoſal of blind 
Chance or Neceſſity, he muſt ſtand for a Cypher in 
our Eſteem, and ſignifie no more to us than the 
Emperor of the World in the Moon, who for all 
we know may be a Glorious and Puiſſant Prince, 
but is ſo far removed from 44 and our Afﬀairs, 
that he can do us neither good nor hurt, Ana if 
God intermeddle not with thoſe Goods and Emwils 
which happen here below, what doth he fignifie 
to 44 who live apart from him in another World, 
from which he is wholly retired and- withdraws ? 
But if we firmly believe that there is nothing. be- 
fals us, whether it be in the Courſe of Mature, 
or by Chance, or Deſign, but. by bis Order and 
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Dyzrettion, we mult lay afide our Reaſon and Hu- 
manity, if for every Good we want, or do receive, 
we do not apply our ſelves to him with humble, 
and ſubwifſive, thazkful and ingenuous Minds; 
and if under every Evil that we feel or fear, we 
do not reſign up our Wills and bife up our Eyes to 
him, as to the ſole Arbitrator of our Fate, For 
where ſhould we pay our Tharks, or whence ſhould 
we expetF our Supplies and Deltverances, but to 
him who is the Fomxrtain of all Good, and from 
him who is. the ſupreme oderator of ail Events ? 
Who is there in Heaven or Earth whom we are 
io much concerned to pleaſe, and ſo much obliged 
to acknowledge and ſubmit to, ſo much engaged to 
truſt to and rely on, as him who hath all our 
Fortunes in - his Hands, and the abſolute Dzſpoſal 
of every thing in which we are or may or can be 
any way intereſted or concerned? So that the Be- 
lief of God's over-ruling Providence hath every 
Zink, of our Duty faſtened to it in a ſtrong and 
rational Concatenation, and if it be looſened from 
this Principle, the whole Chain muſt neceſlarily 
fall in ſander. 

V. And laſtly, To oblige us to be truly religi- 
0:44, It is alſo neceſſary we ſhould believe God that 
is the Sypreme Governour of the Rational World ; 
which is a «;/tmct Branch of Providence from 
the former, For all things whatſoever are ſub- 
jet ts God?s Order and Diſpoſal, but in ſtriftneſs 
of Speech *tis only rational Brings that are ſubjett 
to his Government, For Government ſuppoſes 
Laws, and Laws Rewards and Puniſhments, of 
which rational Beings alone are capable, they 4- 
lone having the power to atliberate, and wm 
Dell- 
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Deliberation to chooſe what is good, and refuſe what 
is Evil, without which no Being can deſerve ei- 
ther to be rewaracd or puniſhed. So that the Go- 
vernment of God in ſtriftneſs of Speech, reſpetts 
only the rational World conſiſting of Angels and 
Men. ; 

As for the Government of Angels *tis impoſſible 
we ſhould underſtand any more of it than what 
God hath revealed, becauſe tho they converſe 
with 24 and our Affairs, yet we do not converſe 
with them; our Spiritual Nature by which we are 
near alhed to them being ſhut xp in Matter, which 
like a Wall of Partition divides us from them, 
and himaers us from looking over into their 
World, and from ſeeing their Nature and O- 
perations, and ſurveying their Polity and Go- 
vernment, Indeed ſo far as we underſtand their 
Natures, we may eaſily underſtand the Laws by 
which God Governs them; becauſe we know 
God's Laws are always adapted to the Natures 
of things; and conſequently fince we know that 
they are rational Creatures, we may conclade 
from thence, that whatſoever is fit and decorons 
for rational Creatures as ſuch, they ſtand obli- 
ged to by the Law of their Natures, But ſince 
there are particular Powers and Properties in their 
Natures which we underſtand ot, 'tis impoſlible 
we ſhould underſtand all the particular Laws by 
which they are Governed. Only thus much in ge- 
neral we kzow, that the whole Order of Angelical 
Beings were from the firſt Moment of their Crea- 
tion ſubjected to Laws fitted to their Nature ; 
by which natural Laws they ſtood obliged to obey 
their Creator in all his poſarive Commands and In- 
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ſtitutions; and that theſe Laws whatſoever they 


were both natural and poſitive were eſtabliſhed in 
Rewards and Punſhments,by(which if they continu- 
ed in Ovedience, they were to continue for ever in 
their moſt #{;/sf{ Ranks and Stations; but if they 
rebelled were immediately to be baniſhed thence 
into everlaſting Wretchedneſs and Aiſery ; that a 
\ certain Order of theſe Angelical Beings, excited 
either by their Pride, or Envy, or ſenſual Aﬀettions, 
did under their Head or Chicftain revole from 
God by tranſgreſſing ſome natural or poſitive Law, 
for which they were expelled the high Territories 
of Happineſs, and driven into theſe lower Parts 


of the World, where under the Prince of their + 


Rebellion they have ever ſince waged War againit 
God 'and Mar; that in this ſtate of War they 
are under the Reſtraint of God's almighty Power, 
who ſets Bowads to their Power and Malice which 
it cannot paſs, and determines it to what Enas and 
Pworpoſes he pleaſes; employing it ſometimes to 
try and chaſten good Men, ſometimes to execute 
his Wrath upon the Children of Diſobedience, and 
ſometimes again letting it /oo/ſe merely to 4di/play 
his own Almighty - Power in its Defeat and Over- 
throw ; In which State they are reſerved as Pri- 
ſoners-«t large to the Fudgment of the great Day 
whereby together with wicked men they ſhall be 
ſentenced and confined to everlaſting Flames and 
Darkzeſs ; that the good Angels in reward of their 
conſtant Obedience are continued and fixed in a 
moiſt bliſsful Condition, in which they enjoy the 
conſt ant Smiles of God, and the unſptakable Plea- 
ſure. of being entirely. reſigned to his Will, who 
vpon all Occations ſends them to and fro in the 
World, 
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World, as the great Meſſengers and Miniſters of 
his Providence, to Miniſter to the Recovery of 
recoverable Sinners, and to pour out the Yials of 
his Wrath upon the obſtinate and unreclaimable; to 
aſſiſt, protefÞ and comfort good men while they 
kve, and when they depart from hence, to condutt 
their Spirics through the airy Territories of the 
wicked Angels into thoſe bliſsful Manſions that are 
prepared to receive them till the Reſurreftion; at 
which time their Part will be to ſummon and ga- 
ther both the good and bad before the Tribunal of 
Chriſt, to recelve their final Sentence to everlaſt- 
ng Weal or Wo. 

This is the ai of what we know concerning 
God's Government of Angels; the ſmcere Belief 
of which will be of vaſt Advantage to us in the 
whole Courſe of our Religion. For ſince there is 
ſuch a mighty Colozy of evil Angels roving abont 
'the World, watching all Opportunities to Jay 
Snares In our way, and to tempt us into their Re- 
volt and Ruin ;, and ſince their Deſign in tempting 
us z0w, 1s only to get us into their Power, that ſo 
they may torment us hereafter, how much doth it 
concern us to guard and defend our ſelves againſt 
their Evil Aorions and Suggeſtions, leſt by comply- 
ing with them, we give them opportunity to tram 
us on from one degree of wickedneſs to another, 
till they have made us provoke the Almighty to cur 
vs oft, and abandon us for ever to their Rage and 
Fury ; and ſince they are all of them under his Re- 
ftrainr, and can proceed no farther in their m1i/- 
chejvous Deſi igns againſt us, than he lets looſe his 
Chain to them, how ſhould this encourage us man- 
fully to ſtruggle and contexd againſt them 3 ſince it 
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we do, we may aepend npon it, that God in whoſe 
Power they are, will either command them off, or 
at. leaſt not permiz them to over-power us with 
Temptation. And fince by Gods Permiſſion 
there are great Flocks of good Angels always hover- 
ing about us, to gaard us againſt thoſe malignant 
ones, and to prozpr us to gymod, as they prompt us 
to evil, and with their -oly Inſpirations to coun. | 
rermine their impure Snggeſtions, how much doth 

it import us To cheriſh and reverence every pious 
Thought and Aotion, ſince for all we know it may 

be the Whiſper of ſome Angel of God, who by theſe | 
and /uch hke holy Injetions is now ſtrugling with 
the Powers of Darkneſs, to re/cxe .our Souls out 
of their hands. And fince theſe bleſſed and bene- 
volent Spirits do by God's Appointment prrch their 
J ents about good Men, while they live and convoy 
them ſafely to the Sear of the Bleſſed when they 
aie, how ſhould this encourage bad Men to be good, 
and good Men to perſevere in wel] doing ; 1ince 
they place and contirue themſelves under the blet- 
ſed Patronage of Angels, to be condutted ſafely 
by them through this perilous Sea to the calm Re- 
gions of Eternal Light ? Thus the Belief of God's 
Government of Angels, fo far as he hath thought 
good to reveal it to us, very much condaces tO a 
Holy Life. 

But that which more zearly concerns us, and 
hath a more meatate Influence on our Prattice, 
is his Government of Men ; the Belief of which is 
:naiſpenſavly neceſſary to render us truly religion. 
Now concerning this Government of God over 
_ there are ſeven things .necefſlary to be be- 

teved, 


I. That 
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I. That the great End of God? Government is 
the Welfare of Mankind. 

11. That in order to this End, God hath given 
us Laws for the Regulation and Government of our 
AttHons. | 

[1I. That to ſecure our Obedience to theſe Laws 
he hath derized his Authority upon all lawfzl So- 
vereignties to Govern us according to them. 

lV. That he 1s ready to conrribate to us all ne- 
ceſſary Aſſiſtance, to enable us to obſerve theſe 
Laws. 

V. That the Aſſiſtance he contributes to us is 
ſuch as ſappoſes us free Agents, and concurs with 
and marntains our natural Freedom, 

VI. That he takes particular Cogniſance of 
the good and i! Uſe which we make of our natural 
Freedom. | 

VII. That he will certainly reward or puniſh us 
| accordingly. 
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I. To oblige us to be truly religious, it 1s ne- 
cellary we ſhould believe that the great End of 
God's Governing us is our Welfare and Happineſs. 
That being infinitely rai/ed above all Wart and 
Indigence, he doth not «aſſume the Government of 
us to advance himſelf, or to grarifie any boundleſs 
Ambition of his own, which 1s a Vice that ſprings 
out of Poverty and Indigence, and therefore can 
have neither Root nor Room: in a nature ſo 1nmfinitely 
happy as h#s; but that all b# Deſign in rezgmng 
over us is to do us good and to conſummate our 
Happineſs; to reffore and redifie our diſordered 
Nature, and to advarce and rai/e it to the utmoſt 
Perf eftion, 
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Perfetion, and Bliſs and Glory it is capable of 
- fo protect and defend us againſt preſent Evils, and 
fappore us under them, and convert them into In- 
ftruments of Good, and to reſcue us from that worſe 
of Evils, Sin, and from all thoſe enaleſs Miſeries 
It is preznant with, This we ought to believe 1s 
the great Scope of all hz Ats of Government, and 
even of the airet} Puniſhments he inflicts; which 
are always wtenaed either ito reclaim the Offen- 
ders themſelves, or to warn others by the ſad Ex- 
awple of their /ufering not to follow the it Ex- 
ample of their S$'z. And that this is the great 
End of his Government he himſelf hath expreſly 
declared. So P/alm 135. 9. we are aſlured that 
zhe Lord 1s good to all, and that his tender mercies 
are over all his works; and Verſe 13, 14. that in 
the Exerciſe of his everlaſting Kingdom, he uphold- 
er all that fall, and raiſeth up all that are bowed 
aown; and tho in the Adminiſtration of his Go- 
wernment, he hath decreed to cut off all ſuch 09/t1- 
nate Rebels as will noc be reduced by the Methods 
of his Love, yet he hath declared that he 1s not 
willing that any ſhould periſh, but that all fhould 
come to Repentance, 2 Pet. 3. 9. and that he would 
have all men to be ſaved, and to come to the know- 
lcage of the Truth, .1 Tim. 2. 4. And unleſs we 
believe him to be a benevolent Governour, that 
aims at the Good of his Subjets, we ſhall look 
npon his Government as a cruel Tyranny, erected 
for no other End but to ſqueeze and oppre/5 us, to 
mtnral our Liberty, and rob us of the Rights of 
our Nature, and to chain us down to an endleſs and 
careleſs Toil and Wretchedneſs; and whilſt we 
us look upon it, it is impoſſible we ſhould ever 
ſubmit 
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ſubmit to it with that: generons Freedom and 
Chearfulneſs that true Religion requires. But if 
we firmly believe that the grear Deſign of it is to 
promote ou7 Welfare both here and hereafter, we 
have all the reaſon in the World to cover to be Go- 
verned by Goa, and to receive his Toke as a mighty 
Grace and Favour 

II. To oblige us to be truly religious it 13 alſo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe that God hath given 
us Laws for the Regulation and Government of 
our At&10ns. For without Laws to direft Men what 
to do and what to avoid, there can be no ſuch 
thing as Government, the proper buſineſs of 
which 1s to regulate Mens Attions, and without 
a Rule there can be no Regulation ; ſo that Divine 
Rules or Laws are neceſlarily included in the Di- 
vine Rule or Government; and as God cannot be 
ſuppoſed to give Laws without Goverzing, fo 
neither can he be ſuppoſed to Govern without gi- 
ving Laws ; ſothatunleſs we believe that God go- 
verns us by Laws, we are utterly deſtitute both of 
all reaſon why, and of all Direftion wherein to obey 
him, and have neither Afot:ve to inforce, nor Meas 
ſure to regulate our Obedience. And as it 1s e- 
ceſſary we ſhould belzeve. that he hath given us 
Laws, ſo it is alſo neceſſary we ſhould: believe that 
thoſe Laws are for our good ; that_he neither 3m- 
poſed them on us pro imperio, as arbitrary Teſts 
and Trials of our Obedience, nor exatts them of 
us to ſerve himſelf and advance his own JTntereſ# 
and Greatneſs, but that the great Deſign of them is 
to do ws good, and to direct our Aftionsto our own 
Intereſt; to render our Lives placid and eaſie, and 
to perfect and glorifie our Natures. For while we 
look 


look upon the Matter of God?s Law either as #n- 
dijferent in itſelf, and impoſed upon us by him 
for no other End but to ſhew his abſolute Sove- 
reignty OVer us, Or as beneficial only to him, and 
impoſed upon us meerly to promote his /rrereff, it 
is impoſſible we ſhould ever comply with it with 
a free and chearful Mind. We may haply obey 
him out of Fear and Dread, becauſe he is too 
mighty for us, and not to be contended with, with- 
out infinite Peril and Diſadvantage ; but tis im- 
poſlible we ſhould obey thoſe Laws with a reſ#7ned 
and chearful Will, from which we only fear 7/4, but 
expect no benefit, Wherefore to oblige us to ren- 
der a free and wnorced Submiſſion to God?s Laws, 
it is abſolutely necellary we ſhould believe that the 
grcat Deſign of them is the good of zhoſe they 
are impoſed on 3 and ſo the Pſalmiſt aſſures us 
that the Statutes of the Lord are perfeft, converting 
the Soul, and making wiſe the ſimple, right, rejoy- 
cing the Heart ; pure, enlightning the Eyes, true and 
righteous altogether, more to be deſired than Gold, 
yea then much fine Gold, ſweeter alſo than the Ho- 
vey and the Honey comb, and that in keeping them 
there 1s great Reward, Pialm 19. 7,8, 9, 10, 11, 
and that the Law of God s mouth was better to him, 
that is, for the good it did him, than thouſands of 
Gold and Silver, Plialm 119. 72. 

And this if we firmly believe it wiil infinitely 
encourage our Obedience, For when Iam ſure that 
God commands me zothing but what my own 
Health and Eaſe and Happineſs require, and that 
every Law of his is both a zeceſſary and a Sovereign 
Preſcription againſt the Diſea/es of my Nature, 
and that he could not have preſcribed me leſs than 
he 
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he hath without being defefZ;ve in his Care of my 
Recovery and Happineſs, with what Prudence or 1o- 
deſty can I graage to obey him ?. How can I think 
much to ſerve him, when I ſerve my /elf by it to the 
beſt Purpoſe in the World ? Or why ſhould I fo 
much as wiſh that he had not impoſed this or that 
Law on me, when I know . he impoſed it to no 
ocher End but to oblige me to be happy, and that he 
cannot Diſpenſe with any Duty he requires of me, 
without giving me /eave to be mijerable. When 
therefore God's Arthority doth thus frike in with 
our Intereſt, and walk hand in hand with it through 
every Duty it poſes, by reſuſeng to obey him, we 
fight againſt our ſelves, and renounce hs Authority 
and our own Happineſs together. 

{[I. To oblige us to be rraly religions, it is alſo 
neceſlary we ſhould believe that to /ecxre our” Obe- 
aience to thele Laws, God hath derived his own 
Authority upon all lawful ſovereign Powers, to go- + 
vern us according to them. That to promote our 
Happineſs which 4s the end of his Government, 
and to ſecure eur Obedience to his Laws, which are 
the {cans to that End, he hath eſtabliſhed a wi/cble 
Authority upon Earth, to repreſent his own invi- 
ſible Majeſty, and in bis Name to .exatt onr. Obe- 
dience to bis Laws, 1o far as.it isliable to their 
Cogniſance; and that the Perſons veſted with: 21s 
Authority, are exalted by 1t above all. Controle or 
Reſiſtance, and. In their ſeveral Dominions placed 
xt to and immediately ander God, by whoſe Com- 
miſſion alone They att, and to who/e Tribunal alore 
they are accountable ; fo that by reſiſting them, 
we do as much refiſt God, whoſe: Deputy Gover- 
wurs they art, as a Neapolitan doth the King of 
Pat, 
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Spain, by levying Arms againſt his Yice-Roy of 
Naples; and by refuſing to obey their juſt and 
lawful Commands we demur to God's Authority, 
who in every J#ſ# thing they 3po/e or require, 
ſpeaks to us by therr Mouths, and commanas us by 
their Laws. For ſo the Scripture tells us not only 
that they are ordained of God, and that to reſiſt 
them is to reſiſt the Ordinance of God ; not only 
that they are the A4niſters of God, and that there- 
fore for Conſcience ſake, or in Reverence to God?s 
Authority which they bear, they are to be obeyed, 
Rom. 13. 1, 2, 3, 4» 5» but that they judge for God 
and not for Men, 2 Chron. 19.6. and that there- 
fore their Fudgment is Gods, Deut. 1. 17. 

The D#isbelief of which excludes God?s Govern- 
ment out of the World, and conſequently di/- 
ſolves all our Obligations of Duty and Allegiance 


to him. For how can he be Supreme Governour 


of the World, if- all o:her Governments are not 
immediately under him ? And how 'can they be im- 
mediately under him, if they are not immediately 
authorized by him? And by what other Right can 
any Perſon or Perſons pretend to Goverz in God's 
Kingdom under him, but by Commiſſion from 
him ? For every Supreme Authority is the Head 
and. Fountain of all other Authorities, ſo far as 
it extends; and if it be zot ſo, it cannot be Su- 
preme. And therefore unleſs af Authority be de- 
7ived from God, he can have no ſuch thing as 2 
Supreme Authority in the World. - And this I doubt 
not is very well underſtood by our Atheiſtical Po- 
liticians, who in purſuance of their Demal of God; 
derive all Authority from the People ; being truly 


aware that if the Authority of the Governours cant - 
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be derived-from the People, 'it' will neceflajily: fol- 
low that' both” muſt be independent' upon God, and 
that to derive Authority to 'govern from any other 
Head bat" God," is' to 'deny bim+to'be the ſupreme 
Governour: of the' World, 'whith is the thing they 


" would beat: ' If 'it be faid, that: God hath given 


Authority 't6" the People to” aithori/e their i Cover+ 
nours, and ſotheis ſtill Head of all Authority, | tho 
ir be derived from him immediately through the 
People 5 1 anſwer, That his doth very little'2yend 
the matter. \-For if God hath given Authority to 
the People to authoriſe their: Governours, he-hath 
in Effet -given the Reins out of 'his own Hands, 
and left the People to govern the World. . For 1 
would fain know, do Goverzours govern by God's 
Authority, or the Peoples ?. If by: the Peoples, - 'tis 
the- People that govern by .them and not God; if 
by God's, *tis God that governs by them and not 
the People... In ſhort, if they govern by 'the Peoples 
Authority, 'they are, 4s Goverronrs, at leaſt, inde- 
pendent from God, and accountable only to- the 
Tribunal of - the People ; if by. God's Authority, 
they are Independent from the People, and. werount= 
able ' only to the Tribunal of God. So-that whe- + 
ther he anuthorsſes them immediately or by the 1Peo- 
ple it is all one, the Queſtion being not ſo'much. 
bow they are authoriſed, as by what Authority 
they govern; if. it be by God's, to God alone they 
are accountable ; if by the People, God's Authority. 
Is quite excluded from having any hand .inthe Go-: 
vernment of the World. In ſhort, 'If. the Choice: of: 
the People-/ makes their Governour. without: God?s 
authoriſing him,” he is the Peoples Yice-roy,:and not: 
God's but-if it be God that acckorrfes him, he 1 {A 
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God”s Viceroy and not_the Peoples. . So that their 
choice even in El:@ive Governments can fignifie 
no more than the bare preſenting of a Perſon to 
God to be authorized his Yicegerent by him: who, 
if their Choice be j*f-and lawful, is ſuppoſed ta 
conſent and to «pprove it, and thereby to authorize 
the Perſon ſo prefented. For. ſovereign Authority 
in the 4dbſtratt is ordained and inſiiruted by God; 
but abſtratt Authority cannot govern unleſs ſome 
Perſon be veſied with it and to veſt him with it, 
he muſt not only be applied to the Authority, but 
the Authority muſt alſo be applied to him; but 
where the People have the Right of Elton, they 
only apply the Perſon to the Authority, but *is 
God's Conſent and Approbation that applies the 
Aathority to the Perſor, who thereupon commen- 
ces. Supreme under God, and hath no ſuperiour Tri- 
banal but God's to account to. 

And thus according to the Prop het Damel, the 
woſt bigh rules in the Kingdoms of Men, becauſe 
as Lerd of all the Lords, and King of all the 
Kings of the Earth, he rules and governs by their 
Atmftry, and they rule and govern by hw Autho- 
rity. - So that to ſecure and maintain the Obligati- 
ons Which God?s Government of the World devolves 
upon vs, it is zeceſſary we ſhould beheve that all 
rig btful Sovereigns are bis Vicegerents, and do rw 
by þ1s Commiſſion and Authority, and that the 
Smord which they bear is Goa?s, wha hath deliver- 
ed it into their Hands, to prote&# his faithful Snb- 
jetts, and to execute his Wrath, and to avenge his 
. Authority upon Evil doers. ' So that we cannot 
rebel againſt them, nor wilfally diſobey their ju 
Commands, without giving a Defiance to God 
ITE hims 
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himſelf, and rejedting the Toke of hu Government. 
Whilſt therefore we behave our ſelves Fattionſly 
and Seditionſly towards thoſe whom God. hath ſet 
over us, we live as Out-laws in the Kingdom of God, 
without any reſpett to that viſible Authority by which 
he governs the World ; and whilſt we do fo, all our 
dang; to Religion are impudent Lyes and Impo- 
ures. | ; 

IV. In order to our being traly Religions it is 

| alſo zeceſſary we ſhould believe thav God is ready 
to- contribute to us all that Aſſiſtance which is ne- 
ceſſary to enable us to obſerve his Laws. That 
whereas in this cor7ape State of our Nature, we 
are ſo indiſpoſed to ail good by our carnal Aﬀecti- 
ons and vicious Habits, as that without ſome fo- 
reign Aid it is morally certain we ſhall never be re- 
duced to a through Compliance with our Daty, God 
is always ready not only to ſecond but to prevent 
our Endeavours, to #»/pire good Thovghts into 
our A£nds, and by them to kindle devout Aﬀe- 
tions in our Wills, and by them to excite to a 
conſtant Courſe of pious and virtuous Endeavours ; 
and that when he hath proceeded rhbxs far with 
us, he doth not preſently abandon us to our ſelves, 
and leave us to contend and ſtrupgle in vain with 
 Inſeparable Difficulties, but all along co-operate 
with us, aids and aſſiſts onr Faculties, and with 
his holy Inſpirations cheriſhes our languiſhing En- 
deavours, till they have wrought their way through 
all .the Difficulties of Religion into a permaners 
State of Picty and Virtue. So that unleſs we 
either turn a deef Ear to thoſe good Thoughts 
he ſwegeſts to us, and refuſe to ijſter to their Per- 
ſwaſions, or quench thoſe holy AﬀeCctions which 
N 2 they 
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. they kindle in us with earthly Cares and Pleaſures, 
"or by wilful finning harden our Heart againſt all 
"the'Impreſſions of his Grace, we ſhall not fail of 
| being frequently and powerfully excited by him to 
Biety and Yirtue;, and when he thus. excites us, if 
we do not wilfully facke» our. Endeavours, and 
- baſely ſurrender back 'our ſelves to our Luſts, in 
deſpight of all oxr Reſolutions and bes Perſwali- 
.ons to the contrary, we ſhall be ſo effectually and 
conſtantly aſſiſted by him, as that. it will be #pof- 
fible for us to fail of Succeſs, For thus: the Scri- 
pture aſſures us that he gives Grace to the humble, 
x Pet. 5. 5- and thereby works in them to will and 
zo do, *Phil. 2. 13. and that to this End he gives his 
holy Spirit to every one that asks, Luke 11. 13. 
The Belief of which is abſolutely neceſſary to ob- 
lige us to ſubmit to Religion. For tho we are na- 
turally free to Good as well as Evil, yet through 
the vicious Habits we have generally contraCted 
either through youthful Levity and Inconfidera- 
tion, or #/ Education and Example, our Liberty to 
good js {o' ſtraitned and confinea, that whenever we 
attempt to exerciſe it, we find a prevailing Byaſs on - 
our. Natures, 'that carries us the contrary way, 
bearing before it all our good Reſolutions, and tiring 
out our ſhort-breattd Endeavours, ſo that the 
good we would, we do-not, and the evil we would nor, 
we do, And therefore unleſs we can depend upon 
God for Aſſiſtance againſt the Yiolence and Ontrage 
of our bad [nclinations, after we have once ſtrugled 
with them iz var, and thereby made. a woful Expe- 
riment. of our own-[mpoterce, we ſhall out of mere 
Deſpair of prevailing againſt them, give over at- 
zemptirg it, and. utterly avandor.our ſelves to their 
Tyranny. . : But 
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- But if we firmly believe that God who knows: 
our Weakneſs and our Enemies” ſtrength, will in 
Proportion to both readily! aff us, whenſoever- 
we heartily voke his' Aid; - and in Concurrence 
therewith exert: our own Endeavour, we have all 
the Encouragement in the World to  underrakg. our 
Duty, maugreall the Difficulties that attend-ir-iFor 
being aſſured that God will :concxr with our -Endea- 
ours, .We may arpend upon it, that not only our 
own Endeavonrs are in our Power, but Goa®s Afſi- 
fance too, and that the Corruprions' of our Nature 
do not ſo much over-match or Endeavours, as 
God's Afſſiſtance ' over-matches'* thoſe Corruptions. 
So that it .we heartily exert our- Endeavour, ''we 
are {ure we cannot fail of Succeſs, becauſe we know 
that God will afi# our Endeavour, and that with 
his Aſſiſtance we cannot but be vidtoriows. Since 
therefore the Grace of God is as much under: the 
Command. of our. Will as our'own Principles 'of 
Afton, it.is as much in or Power to do that whicti 
we cannot jdo. without God's Grace, as to doi that 
which we car. And therefore if God's Grdce/be 
ſufficient to ſupply the Defe# of our natural Power, 
and enable us:to Conquer the: Difficulties of -obr 
Duty, we are ſure there is nothing in it can be'zob 
hard for us; | becauſe now we:.can do not"only: all 
that we can do by our ſelves, but alſo all o_ we 
can do by the Grace of God. :' 

V. To oblige us to be truly Religious it is Iſo 
neceſſary we ſhould believe [that the Aſſiſtance 
which God affords us, is ſuch-as ſuppoſes us free 
Agents, and concurs with and maintains our / vatm- 
ral Freedom, - That it doth not neceflarily- dere» 
mine us to good, but leaves it to our own free Choice 

N 3 to 
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to. determine our ſelves which way we pleaſe ; that 
as.he atts upon neceſſary Agents by a neceſſary In- 
flux and -Caufality which they cannot reſet, and 
determine thoſe ithings to a&; by hu Will, which 
have no Will of #heir own to determine them, ſo 
he acts upon free Agents by a free and unconſtrain- 
ing :lnfluence, 2, e. by ſuggeſting Arguments to 
their 44nds, to incline and perſwade them, but 
leaves it to their own Liberty to conſider thoſe 
Arguments are 7, and to comply with thoſe Per- 
ſmaſions or rejet them; and that tho as he hath 
fometimes ſuſpended the Powers of neceſſary A- 
gents, and interrupted the natural Courſe of their 
Motion, as when he forbad the $7 to move, and 
the Fire to burn, ſo he hath at other times re- 
ſtrained the natural Liberty of free Agents, and 
determines them by an over-ruling- Necellity, yet 
both the one and the other are extraordinary and 
miraculous ; but that in the orainary Courſe of his 
Government, he doth as well leave free Agents 
to that natural ſreedom with which he firſt created 
them, as neceſſary ones to thoſe Neceſſities which 


he firſt impreſſed upon their Natures. For his Pro- | 


Yieence is ſuccedaneous to his Creation, and did at 
firſt begin where that ended, and doth ſtill proceed 
As it 'begar, ordering and governing all things ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Frames and Aodels in which 
he firſt caſt and created them. Nor can he order 
and govern them otherwiſe without unravelling his 
own Creation, and making things to be otherwiſe 
than he firf made them. For how can he ordi- 
garily neceſſitate thoſe Agents whom he firſt made 
Jreez without changing their Natures from free to 
neceſſery, 3nd making 'them a different kind of 
peing 
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Being ,than he made them ? So that tho in the 
Courſe of his Government God doth powerful- 
ly importune and perſuade us, yet he lays no Ne- 
ceſſty npan our Ws, but leaves us free to chuſe or 
refuſe; and as the Temptations of Sin incline us 
one way, 1{o the Grace of God inclines us another, 
but both leavens to our own Liberty to go which 
way we pleaſe. And this the Scripture plainly 
allerts, where it makes mention of Mens reſiſting 
the Holy Gboſt, Ads 7. Fi. and grieving and 
quenching the Spirit of God, Ephel. 4. 30. 1 The. 
5. 19. and refuſing to bear when God calls, and to re- 
gard when he. ſtretches forth his Hand, and of their 
ſetting bus Connſel at nonght, - and rejecting his Re- 
proofs, Prov. 1. 24, 25. and in a word, where it 
makes mention of ſome Mens baffling and defeating 
that very Grace which would ' have conquered 
and perſwaded- others, Matth. 11. 21. Which 
plainly imply: that all that Aſſiſtance to do: our 
Duty, that God ordinarily vouchſafes us in the 
Courſe of his Government, 'is fach as no way de- 
termines or neceffitates us. 

The Belief of which is highly neceſſary to e- 
gage us in the Service of Religion. For while Men 
imagine that- their Duty: i /#cÞ as they cannot 
heartily comply with, without being. compelted to 
it by an irreſoſfible Grace, 'and that =o Aﬀiſtance of 
God can be ſnfficient to th End; but that which 
ſuſpends their Liberty to-Evi/, and fatally deter- 
mines them to: Good, what ſhould move them to 
exert their own Endeavonr?: Why ſhonld "they 
watch and pray, and ſtrive and/ contend againft a 
corrupt Nature? For 'if God will make them good 
irreſettbly,; their Endeavor is- yeedle/s ; but -if he 
N 4 W1il 
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will notzit is;Laboxr in vain, ToiwhatEnd ſhould 
they ply the Oar to ſtem the 1:derof a degenerate Na- 


ture,::fince without ,an irre/etuble. Gale from | Hea- 


ven they. ſhall inever-:/acceed, and + with it they 
{ball whether they. ply or 0? $0 that while Men 
live in ExpeCtancc of an \7rreſeſtible., Grace, to\make 
them.good, they quit themſelves of all their Obli- 
gatjois to a pious and virtuous" E,deavonr ; but. ſo 
long! as. they believe; that. God's Grace is ' ſuch as 
ſuppoſes and leaves. them-free,/ ſuchiias they. may 
defeat or proſper by the-good ori uſeof their Li- 
berty, they cannot but diſcern;themfelves infinite- 
ly obliged to co-operate with it, to liſten and con- 
ſent -to its bleſſed... orions and Perſwaſions, and 
conſtantly to endeavour to comply :with them: in 
their A&10ns, of/at [leaſt not to reſet them, and 
harden and fortifie. themſelves - againſt them, by 
ating counter to and'\ flying inthe face. of their 
own. Convitions;;.''For ſittce the Grace iof:God (doth 
not determine us to:g00d,: but leaves us to our own 
Freedom, - we-ican neyer expect::to be determined 
to good without our free concurremeeg: which! if we 
refuſe we ſhall certaidly;periſh in ourSi,: and have 
not only..the Blaod; of. our, own: Souls to anſwer 
for, - but all that Grage too pe any we have battled 
and defeated.” 1;:; 

-» VL. To obligects #9:be taly Riligions it 15 ne- 
celſary that we ſhogld. believe that: (God takes: par- 
ticular .Cogniſance of the: good:and! iHUfe we make 
of ,,our nature! Freedom 3' -that.be doth:inor merely 
£2Zze VPon our \, Actions; 'as: an indifferent:and- un- 
concerned SpeQator, -but begholds; them. with the 
higheſt Concern: and Regard, with-infinite Com- 
Placency or Dcteſtation, and treaſures them up 
in 
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inhis all-comprehending Mind, to be produced 
forcor "againſt- us'in the day of” fearful Reckoning s 
and Arconnts ; that he doth not inſpelt our Actions 
with 'a paſlant. and. curſory View, as things of 
fiftle 'or no Moment, -but lays them vp in everlaſt- 
img Remembrance, ſo that every good. or i thing 
we'do, ſtands upon Record in the*Hfzd of God in' 
order to our findat Acquittal or Coliennation. For: 
ſv the'Scripture/ tells us, not only that God's Eyes 
ore pon 'the ways of Man, and-that- he ſecth all bis 
gbing/, Job 34.21; and: that his Eyes Tun to and 
fro 'rhroughout the Earth, and ave mm every Place 
beholding the good and evil, 2Chron:-16. 9. and 
Prov; 15.3.\' but that he ſees good Adtions tho 
_ in ſecret,” and will reward them openly,  Martth- 

6. and that be” will bring every work, into Tudg- 
ow with every ſecret thing whether” it be good 0 or 
evil; Eccleſ. 12. 24. 

'The'Belief 'of which is abſotately neceſſary to 
found the Obligations of Religion. For if we ſap-. 
poſe either that God//ees not our Attions, or looks 
UpHu them withes an Fhabfferent br St without taking 


ein ET 


he a our —_ eb geen we eng ihr chooſe oh 
oe and refuſe the orhe#; but this abfrafted fromall 
Refpects to God, | is ohly. a Prudential and not 'a 
religions Obligation; but why ſhould we do any 
gu or avoid any evil upon God's acconnt, if goo 
an 
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and Evi are alike to him ? | But if we firmly be- 
lieve that God not only /ees whatſoever we do, but 
takes particular Notice of all our good and evil 
Actions, and out of an t:zgþ Complacency in the 


one and Abhorrence of the other treaſures up both 


in everlaſting Remembrance, we cannot but diſ- 
cern our ſelves obliged by all the Keaſox in the 
World to chuſe what is good, and eſchew what is 
evil, For. what an infinite Encouragement 1s. it 
to do good, to conſider that while we are doing it, 
Gad s Eye is upon us, rvegarding vs with high 4p 


plauſe and Approbation, and entring it with all its 


acceptable Circumſtances into the eternal Record 
of his own Mind, from whence it-ſhall be produced 
in the laſt Day, and proclaimed before en and 
Angels to our everlaſting Hoxzour and Glory ? So 
that when our Afmory is loſt upon Earth, and 
all that we did is ſwallowed up in the deep Abyſs 
of .Qblivion, our Pieties and Virtues ſhall be 
famed in the. Records of Heaven, and have everlaſt- 
ing Memorials in the Mind of God. As on the con- 
trary, what an infinite Diſcouragement is it from 
forming, to: conſider that the Eye, of that God to 
whom Yengeance belongs is intent upon._us, following 
us through all our Reereats and Concealments, and 
Recording every. ill-Deed. and all its foul Aggrava- 
tions 1a the eternal Yolumes of his own Remembrance, 
which he will oze Day moſt certainly oper and read 
out-before all the World to aur everlaſting Shan 
and Confuſion? So .that when. the. pleaſure of, aur 
San.is gone, and all that rendred it :temptivg.ar de 
frrable, for ever \vaniſht and forgotten, the Shame 


and Infamy af. it fhalk gand jupan; Record, and:be 


tranſmitted down to cernal Apes. 
| VII: And 
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VII. And laſtly, :To oblige us to be 2ruly reli- 
ous 1t 15 alſo zecefſary we ſhould believe that God 
fill reward and puniſh us according to our dogs; 

Jihat he is neither an idle nor an #mporent Specta- 
or of our Ations, that meerly pleaſes and vexes 
himſelf with the Contemplation of them ; but 
that all the Notice he takes of them is in order to 
bis 7ewarding and prniſhing them, which he will 
one day moſt certainly do to our everlaſting Foy 
or Confuſion. But becauſe this Argument will be 
the Subject of the enſuing Chapter, I ſhall inſiſt 
$0 farther on it, 
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0f the Proofs aud Evidences which there are 
to create in us a Belief of the Divine Pro- 
vidence. 


Fins in the foregoing Section given an ac- 
count of thoſe Parts and Branches of the Di- 
vine Providence, which are neceſſary to be beheved 
in order to the fommding the Obligation of Relipt- 
0: 3 I ſhall proceed in the next place, to ſhew what 
Evidences there are to create this Belief in us; 
and ' becauſe this is the great Fundamental of all 
Religion, upon the Belief of which it all immead;- 
ately depends, I ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate 'the 
Truth of it. 


i L 4 priori, by Arguments drawn from God 
himſelf, yn Os 


I. 4 
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IE. 4 poſteriori, by Argument drawn from fm. 
foble Effe&ts of : God in the World. 


I. I ſhallendeayour to aſſert the Truth of a Dk 
vine Proviacice ' by! Arguments drawn from Gud 
himſelf. For {ſuppoſing that there is a God, that 
is to ſay, an infinitely wi/e, and good and powerfu 
Caule of all things, (which I-donbt not to make 
appear when I come to diſcourſe of the /enſibl 
Effefs of God in the World) it will from wo 
neceſſarily follow that he :upholds, diſpoſes and 
governs all things by an over-ruling - Providence 
For, 

1.-If there be ſuch a God,” he muſt neceſlarily be 
and ex:/# of himfelf, without any dependence upon 
any ſuperiour Cauſe 
II. He muſt neceſlarily be the Cay/c of all. other 
things that are and do exi/. 

1. He mult necellarily be preſent with all 
things. 

IV. Whereever he 1s, ſo ade are his Per- 
fections that he cannot but operate whereſocver; he 


finds Objefts to work\upon. From all which 1 ſhift 


make appear. it will neceſlarily_ fallow, that. he 


continually exerciſes an oVerrruling Providence over 
the World. | SEE 


I. If there hs a God, he muſt cath _ 
or be of himſelf. without Dependence on any ſuper 
riour Cauſe. For when we ;ſpeak of Gogd,,. we 
mean by him a Being that is «s perfect as; it is 
poſſible, that hath nothing before him, nothing 
ſaperiour to him, nothing greater than himſelf ; 
which cannot be meant of any derived Being 3 
becauſe 


= becauſe all Effe&s are: after ' their Cauſes, and in 


Y 
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ſome reſpect mferiour to them, as deriving their 
Beings, and all- their Excellencies and PerfeCtions 
from them. But 'to ſay of God, that he is after 
or any way feriour to any Cauſe, 1s a palpable 
Contraaitthon to the very Notion of him; ?cis to 
ſay that there is ſomething -before the erernal 
Something, ſuperiour to the Szpreme Something, 
more perfect than infimte Perfeftion. So that 
either there can be 70 ſuch Being as a God in the 


I World, or he muſt be of himſelf or from his own 


Efence, in which there muſt be ſuch -an infinite 
Fulne/s of Being, as that from all Eternity paſ# to 
all Eternity to come it 1s infinitely removed from ot 
Being, and ſo by Neceſlity- of Nature muſt from 


ever have been and for ever be. And ſuch a Be- 


ing we muſt admit of whether we will admit of 
aGod or 20; for either -we muſt allow that rhis 
World, or at leaſt the 2atter of it exiſts of itſelf 
by its own zever-faiing EFulneſs of Being, with- 
out ever needing any Car/e to produce it, (which 
2s I ſhall ſhew you by and by is poſſible) or that 


Fall things in it derive their Being from ſome firſt 
Cauſe, who having 0 Cauſe in being before him 


muſt neceſſarily be «ncanſed and wrproduced ; and 
it God exiſts of h1mſclf, as he ut do ſuppoſing he 
#, he muſt be ſuperiour to all things; for that 
which is of 3tſe!/ cannot but be, and that which 


cannot but be can have no Power. above it, becauſe 


if it hath, that Power might have either hindred 
or extingaiſhed its Being, and ſo it might not have 
been, 

"So that God's Selſ-exiftence_necellarily ſuppo=- 


q ſts him exalted avore ail Power,ard Superiority, 


and 
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and conſequently to be the ſupreme and ſoverein 
Power over all things ; but to ſuppoſe him to be 
ſupreme and Sovereign without exerciſing Rule and 
Dominion, is ridiculous ; for without the Exercif 
of Dominion ſupreme Power is bunt an w/eleſs and 
inſignificant Cypher-flouriſh with a glorious Name, 


Rule and Dominion being the only proper Spher] 


for ſupreme Power as ſuch, to move and att in, 
So that unleſs God Rwles and Governs, he is ſ1- 
preme to 76 Purpoſe, and his ſovereign Power ij; 
uſeleſs and in vain, for if he exert his ſovereign 
Power at all, it muſt be in Rale and Domininn, 
which is its only natural Province ; but if he doth 
not, his Sovereignty is only a Majeftick Sloth that 
fits /lceping in an awful Throne with its Hands in 
its Boſom, without ever doing any thing that is 
Sovereign ;, - and of -what Uſe is that /overeigs 
Power that never exerciſes any at of Sovererpnty! 
Since therefore God's Self- Exiſtence neceſlarily 
ſuppoſes his ſovereign Power over all things, we 
mult either grant that he continually exerciſes this 
Power in ruling and governing the World, or af 
ſert that it is utterly uſeleſs and in vain, which, a 
E ſhall ſhew by and by, is as abſurd as it is blaſphe- 
mMOHS, 

II. If there be a God he muſt neceſlarily be 
the Cauſe of all other things that are and do exif, 
For whatſoever might 70 have been, or may mw 
be, muſt be derived from ſomething which cannot 
but be. If it might not have been, how came it to 
be? Not from #t ſelf to be ſure, for then it muſt 
always have neceſlarily been; and therefore it 
muſt finally be reſolved into ſome other Cauſe 


which is of # /e/f, and ſo cannot but always = 
en 
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been and always be. Now that this World is not 
of itſelf, but from ſome . other Cauſe that js of #r- 
ſelf, is evident 5 becauſe whatſoever is of ſelf, 
muſt neceſſarily have all the Being, and all the 
Perfeftion of Being that is poſſible. For. that which 
is of itſelf is neceſſarily of itſelf, and it is not 


. only true that it cannot but be, but alſo that it can- 


not but be of itſelf; for if it might not have been 
of itſelf, it might not have been at al, becauſe 
i-/elf or its own Eſſence is the only Ground or 
Reaſon of its Being ; and therefore if that Reaſon 
might have failed it might never have been at al. 
Now that which neceſſarily is of /elf, hath nei- 
ther aftual nor poſſible Cauſe of Being; for if it 
hath an «&zal Cauſe, it is not of z/elf; if any 
poſſible one, it is not neceſſarily of itſelf; and if it 
hath no poſſible Cauſe of Being, It is al that it?s 
poſſible to be, that is, it is ſo compleat and perfett, 
that no poſſible Being or Perfection of Being can 
be added to it. 

Beſides, that which is of i#/elf includes Ne- 
ceſſty of Being in its Efſence, and that which in- 
cludes neceſlity of Being, muſt always a&nally be 
what it 7s, and have nothing poteztial in its Na- 
ture 3 and that which hath nothing potential muſt 
have all poſſible Being and Perfe&ion. For if 
there be any poſſible PerfeCtion of Being which it 
bath not, it muſt be in poſſubiliry of. being what it 
wnot, and if ſo, it is not neceſſarily what it #s. 
So that if the World be of z+/elf,, it muſt include 
in the Nature of it a Neceſſity of Being ; and if. 
ſo, it muſt always attaaly be, that is, be always 
out of all Poſſibilzry either of 20 being or of being 
what it is 70t ;, and if it be out of all Poſſibility of 
nor 
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not Being, .it muſt have all Poſſible Being ; -if ont 
of all Poſlibility of being what it-is not, it: muſt 
have all poſlible Perfett:on of Being ;, that-is, all 
Poſſible Power and Knowledge and: Wiſdom - and. 
Gooaneſs, which do all as neceſlarily reſult from 
Self-being as any eſſential Property from any Eſſence. 
Since therefore this material World hath none of 
theſe poſſible Perfettions of Being :10 It, it is impoſ- 
lible it ſhould-be of z+/elf,, and-if it be not of itſelf, 
it muſt havea Cane of Being that is diſtin&t from 
and before itſelf; and what can the Cauſe be bur 
God; \ince that which cauſed the. World muſt be 
before all Cauſes, and that which is before all Cau- 
ſes muſt be «ncauſed and of itſelf, and that which 
is of itſelf muſt have al poſſible Perfection, and con- 
ſequently be Goa. 

Since therefore the World was mage by God, 
it will from hence neceſſarily follow that © it. is 
ruled and governed by him. For. if he made the 
World, to be ſure he made it for ſome End, it 
being unconceivable that infinite -W+/4om ſhould 
frame a World that is capable of the moſt oble 
and excellent Ends, without aeſigning it to any 
Endatall; and if he deſigned it' for any End, to 
be ſure he is concerned that that End whateyer it 
be ſhould be accompliſhed ; and if he be, his -own 
Concernment will lead him to the Exerci/e of a 
Providence, which is nothing elſe but a conſtant 
and ffeddy Guidance of thofe Beings which he 
hath made, to thoſe common. and particular Ends 
for which be made them. Fer if he made them 
for any End,.to be ſure whatever it was, he did 
not let it droj out of his Mizd and Thoughts as 
{oon as he had made them, but ſtill carries it a» 
long 
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long in his Eye and Intention; and if he ſtill 5:- 
zends that End, there is no doubt. but he. ſtill pro-. 
ſcoutes 1t, which he cannot do without a Provi- 
dence; for how can he 4rive things on to the End: 
for which. he made them, if he be withdrawn from 
the World, and. hath wholly ſequneſtred himſelf 
from all the Afairs of it. 3 v1 | 
- TH. If there bea God, he mult neceſſarily be 
preſent wih al] things; becauſe being of bimſelf 
without any Cauſe, he muſt be without any Bound's 
or Limis of. Being, For It is altogether uncon-. 
 ceivable how any thing that is of itſelf ſhould be, 
reſtrained or limited by itſelf. For tho we myſt 
allow ſomething- to be of ifſelf whether we will 
admit of a Goad,. or no, yet we cannot ſuppoſe that 
which js of it/elf+ to be the Cax/e of itſelf, withs- 
out- a Contradittion ; becauſe every Cauſe muſt be 
before its Effett; and therefore to ſuppoſe that 
which is of itſelf, to be 'the - Cau/e of itſelf, 
is to ſuppoſe it to be before itſelf, that is, to be 
when it is 20t, or to be and ot be together, which 
is #-7poſſible, - When therefore we ſay that /ome- 
thing 1s of #tſelf, our meaning can be no. other, 
than ths, that it hath ſuch an immenſe : Pleni- 
tude of Being in itſelf as that it neither needed 
nor required any Cauſe to produce it 3 and how can 
that which is of itſelf without being the Cauſe of 
itſelf be any way reſtrained or limited by it- 
ſelf? For that which mirs Beings, is only the 
Will or Power of-their Cauſes, which either would 
not” or could not beſtow any further; Being or Per-. 
feftion upon them ; and therefore only ſuch things. 
as are canſed are limted, becauſe they being pro- 
duccd out of nothing, are only fo far and no far-. 
ther 
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ther brought into Being, as their Cauſe was mil. 
ling or able to bring them. That therefore 
which exiſts of ir/e/f without any Cau/e of Being, 
muſt exiſt of itfelf without any Limits of Being; 
becauſe it was neither limited by zr/elf,, nor by any 
other Cauſe; and that which hath nothing to limit 
ir, mult neceſſarily be i»mexſe and boundleſs, God 
therefore being this Self exiſting Being, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be of an wnlimitted Eſſence; an Eſſence 
which no poſſible Space can either circamſcribe or 
define, but muft neceſlarily be diffuſed all cthrough, 
circumfuſed all about, and preſent with all things. 
And if he be preſent with all things, how is it 
imaginable he ſhould //e fill among them, and ex- 
erciſe no Providence over them? For fince he is a 
lrving Being, he muſt be vitally preſent where- 
ſoever he z, and that he ſhould be vitally and yet 
unattively preſent among a World of Beings, that 
he ſhould live in this wide Univerſity of things, 
and in every Part of it, and yet take no more No- 
zice of, have no more fluence upon it than- if he 
were a dead and ſenſeleſs Idol, is altogether in- 
conceiveable ;, and we may as well imagine a Suz 
in the Univerſe without Heat or Lipht, as a living 
God ſurrounding and penerrating all things with- 
out- ever excrting his attive Powers, or ſhedding 
forth his vital Influence upon them. For where- 
ever life is, it will operate; and therefore ſince 
God who is all Zife and Atty is every where, 
he muſt operate every where, and if he operate 
every where, that Operarion is an Univerſal Pro- 
widence, 
IV. And laſtly, If there be a God, he muſt be 
endowed with all thoſe ative PerfeAtions of Power 
iy and 
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and Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs ; all which muſt 
he preſent, whereſoever he is. For as for Power, 
it is nothing elſe but the. Spring or Fountain of 
Cauſality ; and: therefore fince God is the fir/# 
Cauſe, he muſt neceſſarily be the Spring of the 
Power of all Cauſes, and that from which all Power 
is derived. muſt itfelf be al! powerful; otherwiſe 
it will derive more Power. than it hath, and be 
the Cauſe of that whereof it: hath no Cauſaliy, 
which is a Contradittion., And then as for Wi/- 
dom and. Goodneſs, they are inſeparable to perfect 
Power ; which how forcible ſoever it be, cannot 
be perfe& except it be condutted by Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs ; for without theſe, Power is only an 
trrefiſtible Whirlwind that ſweeps and. hurries all 
things before it without any Ez4, or Method, or 
Order. And what a lame, blind and Adefettive 
Power muſt that be that can neither aeſzg, nor 
contrive, neither propoſe to itſelf beneficial , Ends, 
nor yet choaſe ſuitable ſears to eftet them? and 
in a word, that can neither intend wel! nor proſe- 
cute wiſely? If therefore the Power of God be 
perfe&t, as it cannot but be, being the Original of 
all Power, it muſt neceſlarily be __ with 
perfe(t Wiſdom and Goodneſs; with perfect Good- 
neſs to level its Intentions at good and beneficial 
Ends; with perfe(t Wiſdom to order and direct its 
Proſecutions. 

Since therefore perfect Power, and Wiſdom and 
Goodneſs are eſſential to Gad, they muſt be co- 
extended with his Eſſence, which as I ſhewed be- 
fore is extended to all things And how can we 
conceive luch attzve Perfetions as theſe to be pre- 
{ent with all things without ever atizg «pon them ? 

CF For 
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For the very End and Perfetion of all theſe Attri- 
butes :conſiſts in their Exerciſe ; for ſo. the End of 
Power is Aftion, ' the: End of Wiſaom is ordering 
and comriving, and the End of Goodneſs is doing 
ood, How then can we ſuppoſe. that an infinite 
Power, whoſe End is A#ion, ſhould be preſent where 
a World of things are to be done, and do nothing ? 
that infinite Wi/dom whoſe End is ordering and 
contriving, ſhould be pre/cxt where a World .of 
things are to be ordered, and order nothing * Or 
that infinite Goodneſs, whoſe End is doing good, 
ſhould! be preſent where a World of good is to be 
done, and do none at-all? What is this but to 
transform the Divine Perfeitions into ſenſeleſs 
Taols, that have Eyes, but ſee rot, Hands, but att 
»0t ; "that have boundle/s, but uſeleſs and .unattive 
Powers; that have Glorions Names, but in reali- 
ty ſtand but for ſo many Cyphers in the World ? 
And-' thus I have endeavoured to demonſtrate a 
Providence by Arguments drawn from God him- 
ſelf; but becauſe there may be ſomething in them 
too ſubtile and Metaphyſical for common Appre- 
henſions to reach, I have but briefly inſiſted on 
them. I proceed therefore in the ſecond place 
to another ſort of Arguments, which are more 
eaſje and obvious, wiz. ſuch as are drawn from 
ſenſible Effects, of which I ſhall give theſe ſix 


Inſtances. | 


I. The conſtant Direction of things 'to the 
fame good Ends, which have no Deſign in them- 


ſelves. | 
I. The watchful Provicence of things which have 


no Foreſight in themſelves, 


[1], The 
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IN. The mutual fHgreement and Correſpondency 
of things which have no Underſtanding of them- 
{elves or of one another. ' 

IV. .The Continuation. of things in the ſame 
comely Order, which have no Government of them- 
ſe} ves. TT 

V. Miraculous Events. | 

Vi. Preaiftions of future and remote Contin- 
gencies. Gy 


I. One iſenfible inſtance of a Divine Providence 
1s the conſtant Dire&ion of things to the ſame 
gooa Enas: which have no Defign in themſelves. 
When we {ce things void of all Senſe and Reaſon 
as conitantly atrefted to good Ends, as they could 
be if they had Senſe and Reaſon, we may be ſure 
that there.is a Reaſon without them that. framed 
them for thoſe Ends, and dire&s them to them ; 
it being unconceivable how Chance or blind Ne- 
ceſſity that have no Deſgon, or Art, or Contri- 
vance 1n them, ſhould conſtantly operate as regu- 
larly as Reaſon itſelf. Now if we ſurvey this 
vaſt Univeriality of things, we may eaſily ob- 
ſerve, at leaſt of the generality of them, that 
they are framed for and directed to ſome Wi/e and 
excellent End 3 and tho through our own ſbort- 
ſrughteaneſs or want of Enquiry we do not ſee the 
Uſe and Tendency of them-all, yet this is no Argyu- 
ment at all that they are vai» and ſuperfluous. 
For as we now ſee the Uſe of a world of things 
which paſ# Generations underſtand not, ſo there 
is no doubt but future Generations will under- _ 
ſtand the Uſe of a World more than we; and 
therefore ſince the V/efulne/ſs of the Generality. of 

oY things 
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things is now ſo appirent and viſible, we ought in 
all Reaſon to conclude, that our not diſcerning 
the V/efulneſs of them all, proceeds not from their 
Defect, and from owr own Ignorance. BE 
Let ns therefore briefly ſurvey this | beautiful 
Scene of things that is before us. The Sun and 
Earth, for Inftance, are things that are utterly 
void of Underſtanding, and therefore can have no 
Deſign or Contrivance 1n them; how then came 
they to place and continue themſelves at ſuch a com- 
moatous Diſtance from one another ; Whereas in 
ſuch a vaſt and immenſe Space they might have 
found ten thouſand: Millions of other Places and 
Diſtances to fix in ? The Earth might have found 
700m enough to place itſelf. either much zearer to, 
or much remoter from the Sur: than it #5; but if it 
had done /o, it muſt have either been everlaſtingly 
parched' or everlaſtingly frozen and bemghted, and 
either way converted into an aſeleſs, barren and 
wninbabitable Deſart ; whereas where it now is, it 
ſtands at the moſt comveniene Diſtance from the 
Sun, to be warmed and cheriſhed by his enlivening 
Fires, and neither to be roaſted by being too rear 
them, nor frozen by being too far from them ; 
but 'to receive from them ſuch a temperate heat, as 
is {ufficient to excire its ſeminal Virtues, and to 
draw wp its Fnices into them, and thereby to riper 
its natural Frmts, - and in a wora, to comfort 
and Waſh its Inhabitants, and to teuder it to 
them a pleaſant, a bealthjul, and a fruitful Para- 
- diſe. Since therefore of ten thouſand Millions of 
Places wherein it -2ight have fixed to that 1mmerſi- 
_ ty of Space that ſurrounds it, it hath fixed xpor,, and 
-£6th ſtill contmue in the beſ# without avy Deſ#on 
eQH.5 or 
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or 41/i/dom of its own, it is plain that there zs an 
over-ruling Wiſdom withoxt it that choſe its place, 
and fixes and defermines it thereunto. Again, 
How came the Sun (for whether it be the Earth 
that moves about the Sur, or the Sun about the 
Earth is all one to our Enquiry) how came this Sun, 
I ſay, which hath no. Reaſon to govern it (elf by, to 
be determined to ſuch a uſeful Conrſe of Motion ? 
what makes this vaſt and mighty Body move round 
the Earth in twenty four hours, in finiſhing which 
ſpacious «Circle of Motion it mult fly far ſwmi/tcr 
than a Bullet from a Cannons Mouth ; and yet 
through ſo many Ages each. twenty-four hours ic 
hath conſtantly performed it, without being ſo 
mach as one Minute faſter or flower; whereby -it 
Makes thoſe j«ft and regular Returns of Day and 
Night to both the- Hemi/pheres, fo that neither 
the oe nor the other is either too much heated by 
bis Preſence, or too long berighted by his Abſence, 
becauſe as ſoon as the ove hath been ſufficiently 
warmed and cherijked with his Rays, he immedi- 
ately retires from it into the over, and by ſo-doing 
he gives the ative Animals leaveto reſt, the over- 
heated Air to cool, and the Ga{ping Earth to repair 
its fainting Vertues, which a continued heat would 
ſoon exhauſt and extinguiſh. Thus by returning 
Day and Night to both Parts of the Earth once in 
twenty four Hours, he preſerves both their Hear 
and Moiſture upon which all Generation depends, in 
a due and regular Temper,ſo that neither their ra- 
dical Moiſture is conſumed by the parching droughts 
of the Day, nor their vital' peat extingatſhed by 
the cool Moiſtures of the Niger, ;but the one till 
allays and tempers the other by «their quick and-ul- 
$a O4 rernate 
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ternate Revolutions, How then can the Sun that 
underſtands no utility, and aeſtprs no End, to be 
determined to this Courſe of Motion, which above 
all others is ſo admirably «/eful and advantageous 
to this World we live in? Again, What is the 
Reaſon that ſince he thus equally moves round the 
Earth, i he doth not always move in the ſame Circle, 
but run. out every. Day into a different Circle z]- 
moſt a whole Degree farther Northward or South- 
ward; and this ſo conſtantly and ſo preciſely that in 
ſix thouſand ſucceeding Revolutions, he hath ne- 
ver varied fo much as ove Minute from his Courſe 
either o7e way or the other, and by theſe his tated 
Excurrences towards the North and South, he 
makes the Seaſons of the Year, gives a Summer and 
a Winter, a Spring and a Fall to all Parts of the 
Earth, without which the Earth would long ere 
this have been utterly «ſ/eleſs, and all its Fruits, and 
for want of them its Animals too would have for 
ever periſhed? For ſome Parts of it would have 
been /corched with everlaſting Heat, others bound 
up with everlaſting Froſt ; here it would have been 
all a $zndy, there all an-/cy Deſart, and ſo both 
Vegetation and Generation would every where have 
utterly iceaſt either: for want of oifture or for 
want of Heat, ''How- came the Sun then which 
hath neither Senſe nor- Reaſon of his own to g ide 
him, to'be 'direfcd into ſuch a commodions Courſe 
of annual Motion, © whenas in that vaſt ſpace he 
Moves in, he. migtit as well have run ten thoufand 
othey' Courſes 'of Motion 5 he might have moved 
all the Year round the Earths Equator ; but if he 
had doneſſo, * all the:midale' Tratts: of Earth both 
Northward and Southward would ſoon' have been 
LOTS | ſcorched 
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fcorched up ' with: his continual. Preſence, and- all 
the remoter Parts' both ways would quickly have 
died with Cold through his pefpetual Abſence : 

or he might have run his annual Courſe on ore 
fide only of the 'Earths Equator.; and made his 
circular” Excurſions tor beyond the Pole : ; but if 
he had done ſo, he muſt have lefr a great Part of 
the oppoſite Hemiſphere expoſed to everlaſting 
Night and Cola, whereas in the annual Courſe of 
Motion he now performs, he ſheds forth his Light, 


and Heat, and /nfluence over all the World, and by 


turns gives every Part its Nearly Seaſons; which 
is a *Þlain Evidence that all his Motions are cor- 
dutted by a wiſe and over-ruling Mind, which 
among fo mary Courſes of Motion tht lie before 
him in the boundleſs Space he moves In, hath de- 
termined him to rhat ' which for Perpetuiry is much 
the beſt and moſt commoaious. 

And the ſame is to be ſaid of the Motions of the 
Moon, which Nature hath deſigned for a vicarious 
Light to the Sun, to /=pply his Abſence, and per- 
form his Office in this lower World. For what 
makes this ſenſeleſs and irrational Planet, that 
moves without any [tention of its own, wander 
by turns Northward and Southward ſome Degrees 
beyond the Sun? And what makes it move North- 
ward when the Sun is Southward, and again Somth- 
ward when the Sun is Northward, whereas in that 
immenſe Space wherein it ſwims, it hath room e- 
nough to run a thouſand other Courſes of Motion, 
none of which could have been ſo advantageous to 
us as this? For by moving Northward when the 
Sun is Southward, and fo # contra, it moderates 
the Cold and Darkneſs of the Winter Nights, and 


by 
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by paſſing beyozd the T7opicks, which are the 
Boundaries of the Sun, it in ſome meaſure ſup- 
plies his Avſence, by enlightning thoſe og and 
tedious Nights in which the Regions towards the 
Poles are buried ; which is a plain Inſtance of the 
{ingular Care of Providence, that no Parts of the 
Earth ſhould be left altogether deſtirute of the 
neceſſary Comforts of the Heavenly Light and 
Warnth, s 
Again, How came the Air which hath no De- 
fign in itſelf, to place it ſelf ſo commoatouſly as it 
hath done between the Earth and the Heavens ! 
Why is there not a wide vaczity between ? Or if 
Tame Body muſt needs mtervene, why was it not 
Fire or Water as well as Air, which of all other 
Bodies is the moſt commodious ? For had it been 
2 void Space, there could have been no JInter- 
courſe between Heaven and Earth.; or had it been 
filed with Fire or Water, it would have conſumed 
or drowned the Earth and all things belonging to 
it; but as for the Air which is a +17, ſwift, flud 
and tranſparent Body, it is of all others the moſt 
proper Vehicle of the Celeſtial Influences. For 
what other Boay is there, that through ſuch a ſtu- 
pendores Diſtance could have conveyed down to us 
the Light and Heat of the Sun, with ſuch an 5- 
effable Swiftneſs; or what other Element could 
have been ſo proper for Animals to move and 
breath in? Since therefore this Space between the 
Earth and Heavens might have been ſupplied 
with other Boazes, but with none fo fic as Air, 
which yet is no way conſcious of its own Fitneſs, 
and ſo cannot be ſuppoſed to chooſe this Space for 
itſelf, it is a plain Evidence that there was F: 
wiſe 
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mſe Mind withour it that chb3/e this Habitation 
or It. 

And now we are come down to this terreſtrial 
Globe, which conſiſts of Exrch and Water, let us 
briefly conſider the admirable Uſe of both, and of 
all things appertaining to them. How came the 
ſenſicſs Water to bore Holes and Channels in the 
Banks of the Ocean through long Trats of Earth, 
and againſt its own Nature to c{z»b up to the tops 
of Mountains, that fo it may be able not only to 
ron down again with Eaſe, but alſo to carry it- 
ſelf to ſuch Heights afterwards, as the Necefli- 
ties of en and Beaſts require, and to nite into 
large Rivers, that run into all the land Parts of 
the Earth, watering both them and their thirſty 
Animals all along as they go, till at laſt they re- 
turn into the Ocean again? How come this dull 
and ſen (leſs Element that can conſult neither its 
own Conſcience nor that of other Beings, to be 
ſalt where it is convenient for i/elf to be ſalt, 
vz, in the Ocean, by which it is preſerved from 
Putrefattion; and freſh where it is convenient for 
«her Beings that it ſhould be frefh, viz. in the 
Fountains and Kivers, that ſoit may be fit to fru- 
tifie the Earth, and to be a whol/om Drink for its 
Animals? How come ſo many Rivers and Forn- 
tains which do all ariſe from the /alt Waters of 
the Sex, to be ſtripe of their /alt Particles, by 
running through the Pores of the Earth, and rhere- 
by to be rendred both fruitful to the Ground, and 
pholſome for cn and Beaſts? How comes it to 
paſs that ſo many Cloxds as are drawn up out of 
the /alt Ocean, ſhould in their Aſcent ſo far ſhake 
f their Salt as to deſcend back again upon the 
Earth 
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Earth in /wcee and freſh Showers? And how come 
thoſe Yapours of which the Clouss confilt, and 
which are much. rhicker and beavicr than the Air, 
to bz drawn aloft as they are by the Rays of the 
Sun, which have neither Pumps nor Buckets to 
exhale them? And when they are aloft in the Aw, 
how come they t> gather into rick Clouds, and 
not rather to «i/perſe themſelves about in that 
vait Expanſum, cr to return back again to the 
Earth in thin V2peurs as they aro/e; and while 
they hang in the Air, what is it that /ultam 
- their Werghe, and when they «7, how comes it 
to paſs that they ordinarily fall in ſofs and gentle 
Showers that water the Rnors of the Graſs and 
Corn, without any prejudice to their Stalks and 
Blades, and not rather in Miſs or Streams, which 
either would be 12/zficiene to moiſten the Earth, 
or /ay waſt its Corn ard Fruit, with the Violence of 


their Fall? ' All which are iuſtri0us Inſtances of a 


wife and powerful Providence, that aireits and 
orders this ſenſle/s Element, and cauſes it ordi- 
narily to move and att as if it had Wiſdom in tt- 
felf,, and did therewithal induſtriouly conſult the 
publick good of this World ; but this Argument 
you may find handled more at large in a late ex- 
cellent Treatiſe de Deo. 

And now we are arrived to the Earth whereon 
we live and move and have onr Beings, which 
tho itſelf be of a broken and wrregular Figure, 
and ſeems to be rather the 7:ighty Ruins of ſome 
more beautiful StruCure, than an Original Effet 
of the Divine Are and Comrivance, yet contalils 
in it the moſt amazing Inſtances of an all-wiſe and 


all-powerfu! Providence. For how comes this a 
al 
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and- ſtupz4 Lump to be impregnated with ſuch an 
infinite Variety of Seminal Vertues, all which do 
proceed as orderly and artificially in the Formation 
of their Plants and Fruits, as if they were every 
one endued with a moſt m/e and intchigent Mind ? 
For ſince the Plants do all derive their Nourih- 
ment from the inward Parts of the Earth, it is 
neceſlary that ſome Parts of them ſhould be 64- 
zied 'under. Ground, that fo they may come at 
their Food; and that rheſe Parts ſhould be ficted 
with /pungy. ſtrings to faſten them to the Earth. 
ind to /«ck in thoſe: Juices of it whereon they 
feed; and accordingly the ſeminal Vertue of eve- 
ry Plant firſt forms 1tfclf a Roor: under Ground, 
which: runs our more or {/s from the Centre of 
into greater or. ſmaller Strings, proporiionable to 
the Magnitude of |the.Plant it bears, \that ſo how 
great: {oever It be, ic may by theſe $rmgs be fo 
faſtned to the Earth, as that the Wind to which 
its . upper. Parts are expoſed, may-not be able 'to 
tear them zp 3 then this ſeminal. Form. whatſoever 
it be, digeſts theſe Strings into a porozs and ſpungy 
wbſtance fic to /xck in the Juices of the Earth on 
every ſide, and bores little Holes or ſtrait Fibres 
through: them from one.end to the other, that ſo 
by theſe Conduit-pipes they may all convey the 
Juices they imbibed into the Centre of the Root z 
and ' having thus formed 1ts Root, and by thefe 
(rings or nervous. Filaments ſupplied ic with 
plenty of Juice, by ſtrange myſtericus Arr it con- 
cos! the quid Matter into a hard and ſolid Subs. 
ſtance, through; which it alſo bores an infinice. 
wmber of ſffrair Fibres from the very Cenrre of 
the Root, to convey rp With it thoſe Juices 
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that are lodged there, with the thicker parts of 
which it n0uriſhes and increaſes it more. ſolid Sub- 
ſtance, thruſting forth the cþ#zmer towards the 
Surface, and the thinneſt at the Extremities of 
its Branches; the former of which it digeſts into 
a Bark wherewithal it cloths the tender Body of 
its Plant, to defend it againſt the Violences of 
Heat and Culd ; the latter into Leaves, and there- 
withal adorns its Branches, and ſhelters its Fruit 
from the ſcorching of the Sun, and the exceſſive 
Adoiſture of the Rain; and by thus diſtributing 
the /till-riſmng Juices, it ſtill excreaſes its Plant till 
ſuch time as it arrives to its ful growth and Ma- 
turity ; ſo that from the wutmoſ® ſtrings of the 
Root, to the Centre of it, from the Centre of the 
Root to the bigheſt Branches of it, from the Bran- 
ches to the Leaves and Fruit of it, theſe porous 
Fibres run on, by which every part how diſtant 
foever from the Root, ſacks «pits Juices and 4- 
geſts them into its own Subſtance; for even the 
Leaves and Fruit are hung upon the Branehes' by 
ktle, ſoft and Spungy Stalks, through which there 
run innumerable Fibres that convey the Fuice 
from the Brarches, and by ſtupendous Art 4- 
ſtribute it by their Pores, through all the whole 
Body of the Leaves and Fruit. But then by 
Vide Zeſſius what particular | Art the Seminal 
do Prov. Vertues of each particular kind 

doth ſo conſtantly and regularh 
concoct and elaborate the Juices of the Earth 
into their own ſpecifick, Smells and Taſts, and F- 
gureand Colours, is a Myſtery that confound: and 
puzles all our Philoſophy. Now whence ] beſcech 
you proceeds this curiom, imimitable Art which F 
wil 
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with all our Reafon can neither tranſcribe nor con- 
prehend ? Not from the things themſelves ſure ; 
for how can they have Ar: that have no Reaſon 3 
And therefore of Neceſlity it muſt proceed froti 
ſome all-wiſe, ſuperintending Mind, that either 
immediately contrives and frames them, or elfe 
impreſſes their ſeminal Virtues with its own all- 
wiſe and powerful Art whereby they contrive and 


frame themſelves. 


And if in the Compoſure of every Plant there 
are ſuch vs/;ble Footſteps of a Divine Art, how 
much more of every Animal, whoſe Parts for in- 
finite Variety, delicate Smalneſs, exquiſite Shape, 
Pofition and Temper, - do as far excel the other, as 
the Offices for which they are deſigned ? For tho? 
the plaſtick Soul that forms the Amal hath not 
the leaſt Ray of Art or Reaſon of 'its own, yet in 
the Formation of it, it proceeds with as much 
onrious and incomparable Art, as if it were endowed 
with the moſt 'perfe Reafon. For firſt it ſpins 
out the thicker "Parts of the ſeminal Matter into 
little Threds or Fibres, part of which it hollows 
into Pipes, and. part into Spunges, ſome whereof 
ire. more thi, and ſome more ſolid; all which 
with wondrous Arts it cars and prunes in Givers 
places, fitting their Ends to one another, «and-in 
divers Manners knitting them together into a wel- 
proportion?d Structure of Bones and Members; then 
of the rhinner Parts of the Seminal Matter it 
forms the Jntrails, viz. the Liver and Heart and 
Brains, drawing out from each certain Fibres to 
be framed into- Fems, and Artertes and Nerves, 
for which End it bores and hoffows them through, 
extends and ſtretches them ove at Tength, and ar- 
Uiaes 
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vides .them-into innumerable. Branches, which ic ic 
ſpreads through al che Intrails, and thereby. main» 
tains a mutual Communication between them, and 
derives the Nonriſhment and - Animal and; Vital 
Spirits through all the Body ;. and having thus 
ſpun the ſeveral. Parts out of. the ſeminal Matter, 
and curiouſly woven them together, it concoets the 
remainder of the Matter which is ſtill ſupplied 
with new Nouriſhment into the S»bfance of thoſe 
ſeveral Parts, and this in ſuch preciſe and regalar 
Proportions, as to form every.one of them, tho? 
infinitely 4710; from one another, - into its. own 
proper Figure, and Meaſure, : and Proportion ; ſo. 
thar within ſeven days after the Conception, the 
whole Body is entirely framed, and diſtin- 
guijhed into all its proper Parts and. Members, 
which, though they are ſo vaſtly great in -their 
Number, ſo ſtrangely different in Their S:ze: and 
Figure, 'o iofinitely various in their 44otions and, 
Tendencies, do all contribute one way or other to 
the Beax:y, and Benefit of the Whole 3. ſome to.pro- 
pagate the Kind, others to preſerve the Individual, 
others to diſtinguiſh what is neceſſary, convenitnt 
and pleaſant, from what is dangerous, offenſive 
or aeſtruftive to its Nature; ſome. to purſue, what 
is good, others to (hun what is evil, others to enjoy 
thoſe goods, and others to defend it, 2gainft thoſe 
evils that threuten, or invaaeit; 1o that of all theſe 
infinitely m4merous and diverſe. Parts, not one can 
be wanting or de{eitive without ſome conſiderable 
Damage to the Whole. How then 1is-It conceive» 
able that ſuch an. infinite number of different Ani- 
mals, which are all\ſo perfe& in their Kind, ſo 
amizingly cariows in their Compoſition, as that s 
wil 
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with all our Reaſon can diſcern nothing in them 


,that is either ſuperfluoxs or defeive, nothing in 
- their Figure that is irregular, nothing in their 


Poſition that is miſplaced, nothing in their 1Motzor 
that is exorbitant, ſhould all of them be framed 
by their ſeveral Plaſtick Souls, which are utterly 
blind and irrational, without the Conduct and Di- 
rettion of an all-wiſe and all powerful Providence ? 
Should you behold a confuſed Heap of Earth, and 
Stone, and Iron and Timber without any v/ible 
Artificer near it, fall a poliſhivg its own Parts, fit- 
ting them to one another, and diſpoſing them into 
Order according to the Rules of ArchiteCture ; 
and at length jrame them all together into the 
Form of a moſt beautiful Palace, would. you not 
conclude that ſome skiI*ul Mind were invifibly pre- 


ſent there, and did work upon this ſenſeleſs Heap, 


and diſpoſe its Parts into this comely Order 2 And 
vet ia the Compoſure of any one Animal there 
is infinitely more Art than in the moſt. beautityl 
ſtruFure in the World, How then can we ima- 
ginethat the blind, artleſs matter of which it is 
compoſed, ceuld eyer have framed it ſelf into this 
admirable Form and Contexture, | had not fome 
great Mind been invi/ibly preſent at the Compo- 
fition of it, or -at leaſt imprinted on its arclefs 
Matter, ſome powerful Signature of its own w/e 
Art. to.dire&, and order to contrive it. 
- I might from hence have proceeded to the for- 
mation of Man, the Maſterpiece of all this lower 
Creation, in whoſe frame and ſtructure there are 
ſuch Miracles of Art as do outreach both the Imi- 
tation and Wonder of the moſt raifed and. compre- 
benſive Minds. For who can ſufficiently admire the 
| P | skilful 
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Jkiltal Contexture of his Corporeal Parts, which 
though almoſt infinite in Namber and Farzety, do- 
not only compoſe a Body of a moſt amiable: Sym- 
metry and Proportzon, but 'are alſo as exactly 
framed, and rempered and adapted- to perform the 
Offices-of Life and Motion, and Senſe and Rea- 
ſon, as Art or Wit can fanſfe and imagine them ? 
But then how much more admirable js the Soul 
which inhabits and ' animates this Body ; for of 
whatſoever Subſtance this thing we call our Soul 
i5, it is evidently framed for great and noble Opera- 
tions, to diſcloſe the Myſteries of Nature, and to 
dive into its deep Philoſophy, to penetrare intothe 
Cauſes of things, and with its nimble and jaga- 
ciows Thoughts to ſurvey this ample Theatre of Be- 
ings; to recolett things paſt, and to forete/ things 
to come, to invent the moſt uſeful Arts and com- 
prehenfive'Sciences, | to dictate good Laws, ' and 
projet# wife Policies for the Government of Hu- 
mane Societies, and in a word,” to underſtand the 
right Reaſons of things, and to regulate its Will 
and Aﬀettions by them-:\' and ' 1s it poſſiblewe 
ſhould imagine a Being thus exqui/3rely framed to 
be the Produtt of a blind and artleſs matter, to be 
nothing bat a /ucky Jumble of ſenſeleſs and itratio- 
»al Atorns ? For ſuppoſe 'it were nothing but ela. 
borated "Matter, yet certainly/it requires infibite 
'Art and Skill to contrive and faſhion It into” all 
thoſe” curjous Springs, and. Wheels, and Mechanick 
Knacks that are neceſſary to render it-not only a 
living © and freling, but alfo a wife and rational 
Matter. For how 1s it concetyable that a little 
Drop of water without the Aﬀiſtance of any Mind 
or Providence, (hould form it lf not only intoall 
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the Parts and Lineaments of a Humane Body, but 
alfo into a Humane Mind, a Mind of vaſt Defires 
and znfinite Capacities of Knowledge, that car 
form Ideas with it ſelf of every thing that is 
round about it, and from them can'frartie innume- 
rable Propoſitions, and dedice them into Arrs and 
Sciences : and in a word," that can move it ſelf 
and the Body it lives in,by its own znternal Sprin gs, 
and form it ſelf into ſo many various 'and cont? ary 
Afﬀections, by the riylterious Force and Energy of 
Its own Reafon and Diſcourſe 2 If you beheld a 
dead Pencil move without any viſe Hand, and 
dip it ſelf into variozs Colours, and draw but an 
 exaCt Picture of a Man, you would doubtleſs cott- 
clude either that fome 7nvi/;ble Limbner, had ix- 
fuſed into it the Art of Limbning, or did imme- 
diately manage ahd dire it. Bur ſhould you find 
this Picture when it is drawn and finiſhed, not only 
live and move, but reaſon and diſcourſe, and exert 
all ſorts of 4nimal and Zumane Operations, could 
'you imagine that ever the blind, irrational Pencil. 
formed it of «7 ſe/f without being? managed or di- 
refed by ſome ſuptriour Mind or Providence ?. 

_ And thus Thave given ſome brief 'Inftances bf 
the conſtant DireQion of all ſorts-of things, how 
ſtupid and irrational ſoever, to ſome wiſe and 
good End, which is a plain Evidence of an #uni- 
verſal Providence ovet the World, that in & con- 
" ſtant \and niifoFm Series directs things to their pro- 
. per Ends that Hive no 4im- or Deſign of their own, 
-anu ſoare utterly uncapable to zuide and direct 
themſelves, COTLea, | | | 

I. Another /en/ible Evidence of a divme Pro- 
vidente is, \ the ſagacions Provicence of things ___ 
LOft; | pl 2vg 
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have no Foreſight 'in themſelves, For among irra- 


tional Beings that can neither -apprehend for what 
Ends they at, nor by what Meavs they may beſt 
effect th.m, how ſtrange is it to conſider with 
what Inſight and Providence they many of them 
act in ftoring up Proviſions for themſelves againſt a 
time of Extremity, in framing their own Beds 
and Neſts, and defendiys themſelves and their 
Young againſt approaching Dangers ; in educating 
their Young, and propagating theirKind through 
all ſucceeding Generations, inſomuch that if they 
were every one endued with reaſon of their own 
to foreſee their own Dangers, and forecaſt their 
own Conveniency and Safety, they would not act 
with more Skill and Sagacity than they do. For 
thus the P/axts that have neither Sexſe nor Reaſon 
to difcern the Pericds of their own Growth and 
Decay, when they have almoſt ſpent. themſelves, 
and are ready to wither and dze, run up into Seed, 


-as if they - foreſaw their own\. approaching Fate, 


and did thereupon bethink themſelves of propaga- 
ting their Kind before it be too /ate, and leaving 
a numercus. Poſterity behind- them, And there- 


fare ſince they have neither . Thought nor Fore- 


caſt in themſelver, *tis evident-that there isa Pro- 


hf 


vidence that thinks and forecaſts for them, 
- Thus alfo thoſe Plants thatſhoot up on h:g4,but 


-are too weak to ſupport themſelves, . ſuch as the 


Hop and Vine and [vy, run out into little trings or 


. tendrels with which they /ay hoid-upon ſome body 
-.that is ſtronger than themſelves, . . as. if they were 


conſcious of their own weakneſs, and ſo to prop up 
themſelves did deſignedly twiſt about thoſe ftron- 


ger bodies, that are beſt able to ſupport them. And 
* there 


— 
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therefore ſince they neither know their own weak- 
neſs, nor yet the ſtrength of the Trees or Wal 
they depend on, it is evident that there js a wiſe 
Providence that knows both, and guidesand direifs 
them to their ſafety. 

And as there is a viſible Providence over Plants, 
ſo there is alfo over brute and zrrational Animals, 
and eſpecially over the ſmalleſt and moſt- contem- 
prible, who by reaſon of their natural weakneſs 
and impotence are leſs able to provide for them- 
ſelves. For thus the Spider isa Creature as void 
of Reaſon .as the Plant of Sexſe, 2nd yet with 
what wondrous Art doth he ſpin his Web out of a 
viſcous matter within his own Bowels ? He ex- 
tends the threads of it croſs to one another, leav. 
ing equal Angles in the middle, faftning the ex- 
treme ro the oppoſite threads, and then leſt 
through the weakneſs of the ſlender threads of 
which it is compoſed, the Fly he hurts ſhould 
happen to break through, he weaves ſeveral an. 
der-nets one Within anctner, and with a won. 
drous Art faftens them all: together, that ſo if 
oxe ſhould fail, the other might hold ; and when 
he hath thus fix'd and ſpread his ſab:ile and ftronge 
contrived Snares, he hes in wait in a lictle Den 
without, made by him on purpoſe to conceal him. 
ſelf; from whence, as ſoen as the Fly is entaxgled, 
he ſwiftly runs and ſerſes it, and having Killed it, 
carries it away and lays it up in a ſafe Repoſicg- 
ry againſt a time of Famine. In all which perfor: 
mance this irrational Inſect proceeds as provident- 
ly and wiſely as if in a long deduction he had in- 
ferr'd one thing from another and ated upon the 
moſt rational deliberation ; and therefore ſince he 
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is void of reaſon himſelf, and doth not determine: 
himſelf by any natural Logic of hx own. he muſt: 
proceed by the' reaſon and direftion of ſome wiſe 
Mind without hjm, that hath the guidance and di- 
ſpoſal of his motion. For he begins not to ex- 
erciſe his Art-after he is arriv*d to a.rzper age, 
but'is born with his Trade about him, and ſpins 
and weaves from his very Infancy; -. nor is there 
any djverſity in his Manufacture, as there uſeth 
tobe in thoſe. of ratzona} Artificers, bur *tis al- 
ways woven in the ſame manner, and figure, and 
faſhion, which is a plain evidence that he effects 
it not by any art or reaſon of þ.own but by mere 
natural inftin#, which 1s nothing but 'the 7mpreſ. 
fron of the art and reaſon of the Author of Na- 
ture, which imprefſion knows: not what it doth, 
nor upon what reaſons it: proceeds; bunt only an- 
ſewers to the Reaſon of God as the pgnature doth 
tothe Seal that impreſt it, and like. an Echo art i- 
eulates and reſounds his Voice without 'underſtand- 
ing what it means," And as the- ſexſeleſs Echo 
when it Teverberates words that. carry Senſe and 
Reaſon in them, ſuppoſes the original Voice to 
preeeed from ſome intelligent Mind ; fo theſe ir- 
rational Tnftins of . Nature | which expreſs fo 
much art and reaſon 1n their operations, do ne- 
ceſlarily -imply that-there is ſome wiſe Mind or 
Proyidence to which they owe their or/g7ya/ and 
continuance. - | 

For thus to inſtance farther, with whata ſtrange 
and wonderful Art do the Bees frame their Combs, 
which they divide on each fide into a world of 
little fx corner'd c«IIs, and* then: prop them up 
with middle walls of pillars which they raiſe from 
| : the 
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the. floor into arch, by which as they "are Ten- 
dred more ſtrong, ſo the Bees have an entrance 
through to repair them whenever they decay ; 
and having thus artificiatly ba:/t their houſes, with 
what induſtry do they wander to and fro to ga- 
ther the ſweet dews of Heaven, whereon they 
live, from the berbs and flowers of the field, and 
with what care do they treaſure them up in thoſe 
. little cells againſt wizter, when they can, neither 
go forth by reaſon of the :co/d to ſeek their ſuſte- 
nance. abroad, nor yet fzd it if they cox!d; and 
when they have fill'd their cells with their winter 
proviſion, they provideatly draw over the mouth 
of them a thin skin or membrane to. preſerve the 
grateful liquor leſt it ſhould drop oxt and he loft ; 
and Iin.a word, in what a regular order dg they 
. live, they reſt and labour all together, and in the 
diſcharge of ſeveral offices conſpire to the fame 
work ; ſome preſs the flowers with their feet, 0- 
thers with their mouths or down of their bodies 
gather up the moiſtures which theſe. preſs out and 
carry them home to their cells ; ſome bring home 
the materials of which theſe cells are compogd, 
others diburtbeu them of it, others buz!d with it, 
and others plane and poliſh the building. .Thus all 
hands are act work firſt te 64/14 the houfe they are 
| to dwell in, and ro divide.it into jts ſeveral apart- 
ments, and then to: fare them al} with proviſi- 
on againſt the enſuing time of ſcarcity. Now 
therefore ( not to mention their wondrous po/zty 
and goverument of which ſo many curious. obſer- 
vations have been made ) how js it poſſible they 
ſhould do all theſe things with ſo much regularity 
and exact order, without being guided by ſome 
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art and reaſon? But yet *tis certain *tis not by 
any reaſon of their own ; they do nor at all con- 
fider when they build, how needful houſes are 
for themſelves and their Winter proviſions, nor 
how convenient that waxy matter which they ga- 
ther is to build ch:ſe honſes, nor what neceffity 
there is of dividing them into diffin& cells and 
apartments; they underſtand not the nature of 
thoſe ſweet dews which they gather , whether 
they are food or porſon, and* when they gather 
more than they have preſent need of they &now 
not why they doit, they reaſon not with them- 
ſelves that Winter is approaching, wherein nei- 
ther theſe dews will fat, upon which they live, 
nor themſelves be able to go forth and gather 
them, and that therefore it behoves them to ſtore 
themſelves before-hand againſt the enſuing fa- 
mine; and when that they have laid up their ſtore 
and are binding it in with the membrane they 
draw over ir, they do not conſider that 'tis a 
fuid matter that will be apt to rn out and be 
los; and yet all theſe things they perform with as 
much reguiarity and art, asif they had throughly 
weighd and gonfidered and perfeOly underſtood 
the reaſons of them; which is a plain evidence 
that they are acted by a reaſon that is not their 
own, and what otber 'reaſon can this be than that 
of the divine mind which governs and diſpoſeth 
all things? And the ſame may be ſaid of Azts, 
and Moles, and Palmer-worms, and innumerable 
- other animals, which though they have no rea- 
 ſon'of their own, are yet in many inſtances as 
- evidently conducted by reaſen:as any rational be- 
' ings whatever, i | 

| For 
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For with what admirable art do the irrational 
Birds form their neſts a little aſter their cenp/rng ; 
they begin to bazld though they neither © confider 
that they are breeding, nor yet do forefee when 
they ſhall /ay; by which it's plain that there is a 
Providence which confid?rs and foreſees for them : 
and though they underſtand ' not what materials 
are fitteſt to build their neſts, nor in what order 
to frame and diſpoſe them, yet thereis a very wiſe 
underſtanding that dire#s them both to chooſe 
and contrive the materials, and this with greater 
art than we with all our reaſon can do, For as for 
the outward ſurface of the neſts which comes nor 
near their bodies, they ſrame it with /#:cbs and 
thorns, which with inimitable art they twiſt and zn- 
terweave into a round and uniform hollowneſs, 
which they commonly dawb round with mud to 
render it more compact and warm; when this is 
done though they underſtand not their own ſpecific 
frame and conſtitntion, yet they proceed as if they 
did, and ſuit their neſts to the ſtrength or weakneſs 
of their natures ; for thoſe of them that are of a 
hardier make content themſe]ves with this zzward 
plaiſtering, and when *tis dryed proceed to lay 
and batchtheir eggs on it, without troubling them- 
ſelves to line it with any ſofter materials, as if they 
knew beforehand that the conſtitution of their 
young, would be ſuch as would not need any ſoft- 
neſs or delicacy; whereas thoſe that are of a ten- 
derer frame take care to cloath the bard plaiſter- 
ing with ffraw or hay or moſs, upon which thoſe 
that are tendereſt of all make another layer of hair 
or down or feathers, as if they perfetly anderſtood 
what degree of ſoftneſs and warmth would be ne- 
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celſary for the preſervation and nouriſhment of 
their tender off-ſpring. Since. therefore it's certain 
that they kyow none of all theſe things, and yet 
they ad as if they did, they muſt neceliarily be 
ſuppoſed toatt by the d:re&ioz of ſome wife Mind 
that perfectly knows them all. And then again, 
conſidering with what patience and diligence the 
female fits upon her eggs when ſhe hath /aid them, 
as if. ſhe .avderſitood the philoſophy of .her own 
warmth, how necellary It is to form , and: animate 
and batch them, and with what care and induſtry 
the male brings her in proviſion whilſt ſhe- is /ir. 
zng, that ſo ſhe may not be forced by the neceſſi. 
ties of Nature to zeg/ef# her eggs, and leave them 
too long expoſed to the cold air, which in a ſhort 
time . would deſtroy the tender Principles of life 
within them ; and in a word, with what care and 
induſtry they both conſpire to cheriſh and feed 
. their young when they are hatch'd, till tuch time 
as they. are cloarb*d and fledg*d and can fly abroad 
to ſeek proviſion for themſelves; conſidering, [ 
fay, - how in all theſe things they proceed as if 
they pertedtly anderftood the reaſons and veceſſities 
of their own actions, i:'s plain that they muſt be 
guided either by a reaſon in thezr own, or in ſome 
other mind, that hath the command and condutt of 
their motions. Now that it is not by a reaſon of 
. their own1s evident, becauſe whatſoever they do, 
they zeceſſarily do, and cannot poſſibly do orber- 
wiſe, for they never vary in their operations, never 
try any new Experiments, but always proceed in 


| the ſame road and repeat the ſame things in the 
fame. method, which is a plain (ign that they can- 
not do otberwiſe, and conſequently that they att 
| not 
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not from reaſon but neceſſity ; and therefore ſince 


they are made and zmpelled roattas they do, and 
yet do at ſoratzonaly and wiſely, that which im- 


 pels them muſt be a raczonal mind either acting up- 


on them immediately, or by a fix'd and'permanenc 
impreſſion of its art and reaſon on their motions. 
For as Ariſtotle hath long ſince obſervid, #7 71x» 
£74 Cn7/00vT2 74 CEAWonpeyt FUL), . they do theſe 
things neither by any art nor council nor deliberation 
of their own, They are not maſters of the wiſdom 
by which they att, but are merely paſſve to the im- 
preſſions of that wiſdom rhat are made xpoy them. 
for ſo men we fee for their own profit and orhers 
pleaſure can teach Dogs and other animals to 
dance the meaſures8f tunes and other artificial mo- 
tions, the rules and ends of which they underſtand 
not; for-when they pertorm theſe motions, they 
neither think of their maſters profi: nor the ſpecta- 
tors pleaſure, bwhich is the end and deſign of 
them, nor underſtand the proportions of Aufuck 
which is the ra/e of them, ſo that the reaſon of 
their motions is only in their reachers mind, who 
by frequent »ſe doth by degrees 1mprint the pra- 
ice of his art upon their fancies ; and if a man can 
ſo imprint his art upon theſe arz/:ſs creatures, as 
to make them praQtiſe it wzhout underſtanding 
either the grounds or reaſons of it, how much 
more may an AU/-wiſs and Almighty mind. And 
therefore ſince de fatfo we behold a world of c4- 
71045 art among brute animals, that far exceeds all 
the /irtle feats we can teach them, why may we 
not as reaſonably believe, that any one of theſe 
dancing animals learnfd all his artificial motions, 
the reaſons of which he ander/tands not, without 


any 
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any arts-maſter to teach him, as that Ants and 


Bees acquir'd all the art and providence they pra- 


ftiſe, without either diſcoverrng the reaſons of it 
by any underftanging of :hezr own, or being ever 


inſtructed in it by any other provident mind ; for 


art and providence cannot be ſuppoſed without rea- 
ſon, and therefore ſince the reaſon of their art is 
not in themſelves, it mult neceſfarily be in ſome 
mind without them that hath the condu& and di- 
rection of all their motions. 

- JH. Another ſenſible evidence of a divine Provi- 
dence is the mutual agreement and correſpondency of 
things that have no underſianding of themſelves, or 
of one another. For if we look abroad into the world 
we cannot but obſerve an 'admirable harmony 
among things which yet have.no kind of knowledg 
of one another, and therefore cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have framed and adapted themſelves to one an- 
other, nor yet to be ſo fram'd and adapted, but 
by the art and contrivance of ſome very wiſe and 
zntelligent Mind. For how can any cauſe fit any 
two things to one another without having ſome Idea 
in his mind of the natures of them both ? If there- 
fore in the nature of things we can diſcover a 
world of mutual ſuitabilities of th» to tharx, and of 
one thing to gnother, it will be a ſufficient argu- 
ment that they a# proceed from ſome wiſe Cauſe 
that had an #»iverſal Idea of their natures in his 
mind, and ſaw how ſuch a thing would ſuir ſuch 
a thing, before ever he a&nelly adapted them one 
to another, | | 

Now not to inſiſt any further upon the admira- 
ble fitneſs of the Sun and Earth, the Water and 
KEerthb, the Air and Heaven and Earth one to an- 
other, 
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other, which I have Jargely  diſcourſed already, 
how exactly is every animal fitted for its element, 
and every element for its aximals ? Thus the Birds 
for inſtance, are firted with wings to fly aloft jn 
the arr, and the azr is fitted to bear them up, and 
to yield to the vibration of their. wings: the Fiſhes 
are fitted to ſwim in the water, having finns 
which ſerve inſtead of ogrs to cut through and di- 
vide the ſtreams, and the waters-are fitted for the 
f/þ to ſwim in, being a ſofs and fuid ſubſtance that 
js eaſily cut and divided ; and as for. the earthand 
thoſe earthy animals that inhabit it, there is an 
admirable congruity between them ;. for they .he- 
ing all fram'd ro walk or creep muſt have an hard 
and ſolid matter to move. on, and the earch being 
an hard and ſolid matter requires; ſuch anzmals as 
can walk or creep on it-; and as every-element is fit- 
ted for the moricn of its-an1mals, and every ani- 
mal to move in its e/ement ; ſoevery element hath 
.a food thatis proper to the appetizes of its animals, 
.and every animal an appetzre. that is proper..to 
the food of its: element. So that as every ani- 
mal is fitted within. with all thofe facwities and 
organs that are requiſite to its. procuring and. en- 
joying what is good for it, and its ſhunning and re- 
pelling what .is burtjul, fo it is alſo firnjſh'd with- 
out with all that is ueceſſary or convenient for itsſup- 
port and ſatufaticy. Thus every faculty within 
| hath an obje& without preparidfor jr, - that is ex- 
attly correſpondent therewith, without which, as 
hath been. excellently - obſerv'd, the faculty would 
become vain and aſeleſs, yea and ſometimes harm- 
-ful and deſtry@zve, as reciprocally.the objeF would 
import little or noth7zg if ſuch a faculty were not 

| provided 
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provided for. atid ſuted to it. For thus the Eye 
would be perfetly x/eleſs if 1t were not for the 
light , and the 1izht would be much Jeſs confiderable 
if it were not for the Eye; for if all /izht were 
extinguiſh'd; all thoſe car705 colours into which 
the light is refra&ed would be utterly 2n/ignificant; 
-and if all thoſe coloxrs were extinguiſhed, the Zy: 
would be utterly depriv'd of one of its moſt plea- 
fant entettainments. And what uſe would there 
be of all that infinite variety of melodiows ſounds, 
fragrant odouts, and delicious favours which this 
frame of nature -affords, were there no hearing, 
{melling or taſting faculties? and what would 
theſe facultzes ſignifie, were there no ſuch ſounds 
or odours or favours? fo thet theſe obje#s and fa- 
-Eultres are all'as perfeitly fitted one to another as 
it was poſfible for art to fit them ; nothing could be 
berter fitted for. ſeeing than the eye, nothing bet- 
''ter: framed fo render things v:fble than the /rghr, 
and: light can be refracted into no colour fo grate- 
--fut untd the eye as green, whichis the great colour 
of. Nature ; /and the ſame may be ſaid of the ear 
and ſounds; the:fmell and odowrs, 'the taſte and ſu- 
wours; and if the.eye were made to /ee and the cor 
co-hear asthere is no doubt but-they were, being (o 
exquiiitely frary'd for that -purpoſe'; ' to be ſure 
t4xhr was made for feeixe, '- and ſounds for bearing, 
- and ſo for all the-reft ; and how is'it-poſlible that 
4o many things ſliould be -made fo exactly harm 
- iow and apyeeable with one" another without the 
{powerful are” and direzon of forne-very $kilful 
mind, that 'knew -before-hand' that -th# thing 
'. would perfedtly fit that, and conſequently had. 
: perfect [dea-of rhem both ? when therefore 4: 
ul 5344  D&- 
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behold © fuch exatt correſponeencies between'-the 
motive faculties of Animals and the elements they 
move ih; between the fraits and produ&s of thoſe 
Elemerits- and the faculties of taſf, digeſtion, and 
mtrition in thoſe animals that inhabit them, -and 


in a-word between all ſenſ6ble objects without cand 
ſenſitive objeAts within, how is - It poſlibleiwe 


ſhould be fo ſenſleſs as not” to' trace out an'u}e 
dire ing wiſdom by foot-ſteps that are ſo 'expreſs 
and remarkable? For ſuppoſe you heard a muſical 
Inſtrument move its own ſtrings into an exqaijire 
harmony 'and run long' diviſions of carions and 
well proportion d notes, without the: impulſe of any- 

vibleArtiſt, would: you not-conclude'either that 
ome inviſible hand 'did' immediately ouch and 
pay upon its' ſtrings, or that they were mov'd by 
ſome ternal ſpring and contrivance of a-mnſical 
mind ? how then can we attend to the aimirable 
harmonies'of Natare, to the natural references 
and due proportions and exat? correſpondeneies 
of all its infilumerable parts to: one another,  with« 
out believing'that'there+is ſome great barmonical 
mind-which'r'd it at firft; and fil plays upon'it 
by the: inithediate ronch and impulſe of its' owh o_ 
viſible hind. - * 

And as allthings are thus fitted and adapred: ”_ 
gether,” ''To re they 'alfo moſt regularly-:ſabordi- 
ned to otie/ another according-to their 'varkt and 
worth ;': thie ſenſeleſs elements With all: their frucr 
and protlutÞ being ſubje& to-the uſe of animals to 
whom they*afford a vaſt variery of all convenien- 
cies and neceſſaries anſwerable to their de//e3"and 
weeds; ſo that of all thoſe vaſt numbers of ſonfs- 
tve Beings there is no-one &iyd'* or ind7viansk; mu 
not 
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not ſo. much as a fly, or worm, or inject but what 
is plentifully ſupplied out of theſe common ſore- 
houſes of Nature, And as the elemexts are ſub. 
jeted to the uſe of animals, ſo both are ſubjett 
tothe uſe of Man, who is as much ſuperiour to 
the brute animals, as they are to the ſenſeleſs ele. 
ments. _ To him therefore, as it is moſt fir and 
congruow, all things here below pay tribute; the 
Earth ..ingenders within its bowels quarries of 
ftone and mines of coal and metals to ſerve his 
neceſſary, uſes and conveniences, and ſpreads its 
ſurface with a vaſt variety of Herbs and Flowers 
and fruitful Trees to ſupply him with Food and with 
Phyfick; and treat him with pleaſure and delight; 
to entertain his eye with beautiful colours, his ſmet 
with fragrant odours, and his palate with delicious 
favours 3, the Waters ſerve to quench his zhirf, 
to dreſs his 700d, to fruftifie his fields and gardens, 
to cleanſe his body and habitation, and to maintain 
and, facilitate his evtercourſe and trafick with all 
parts.of the World:;:-- the Air favs him with re. 
freſhing,gales, ſupplies him with breath. and with 
vita! and-animal ſpirits the Fire warms and che. 
riſheth him, conco#s his meat and drink into fit 
and wholeſom nouriſhment, and ſerves him in his 
moſt-xeceſ/ary Arts and. manual Operations. And 
as. all. the, four e/erments do one way or other con- 
ſpire to.647 uſe and benefit, fo do all. the avimals 
too:that inhabit them, though as. yet; there are 
' (undry.of them whoſe uſe we have not diſcovered, 
but. as far: the generality of them they are innu- 
meraþle. ways adapted to our uſe; ſome to fur- 
niſh., our.,'Table with food and delicacies, others 
to: prevent or to remvve our Dilcaſes with _ 
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mediciaal Vertues ; ſome to cloath, and ſome to 
adorn. our Bodies, others to fiſt us in, and others 
to eaſe us. of our labours, and others to extertain 
us with chearful ſports and recreations. Thus all 
things here below have as plain a reference to the 
uſe.of Man who is the novleſt part of them, as if 
ſome wiſe and powerful Mind had contriv'd them 
'on purpoſe to ſerve and benefit him ; as on the con- 
trary. Zan hath ſo plain: a reference to them,. con- 
fidering his needs and his ſenſitive and rational fa- 
culties, as if the ſame. wiſe Mind had fram'd him 
on purpoſe to aſe and exjoy them. | 
And is.it poſſible that after all this we ſhould be 
ſo (Fupid as not to diſcern thoſe bright beams of 
Wiſdom which ſhine through .ſo many perſpicuous 
correſpondencics 2 For it's:certain that either they 
muſt be defigu'd by Wiſdom, or happen by Chance; 
and is it poſſible that a b/ind Chance which can do 
nothing regularly, and is the Parent only of mon- 
ftrous and  deform'd births, ſhould thus exquiſitely 
fir and adapt things to one another in ſuch a long 
2nd orderly (cries ? that - Chance which never yer 
compos'd a ture or wrote a /zxe of coherent ſenſe 
(oald eyer be the Author of this great frame of 
things, in- which there 1s more of harmony than in 
all the muſical compoſures, and more of Sexſe an 
Philoſophy than in all the ſ#adied Volumes in the 
VVorld; And if it cannot be the effect of Chance; 
it muſt be the product of Wiſdom and Provi- 
are... | | 
IV. Another ſenſible evidence of a divine Provi- 
dence is the continuation of things in the fame 
comely order which have no gover7ment of them- 
ſelves. That things are put into a-moſt uſeful, 

: wiſe, 
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wiſe and artificial order hath been ſufficiently de- 
monftrated under the foregoing particulars ; now 
I would fain know what was it reauced them to, 
and ſtill continues them 72 this order? did the blind 
parts of the matter whereof theſe things are com- 
poſed, once upon a time as they were wandring 
through the lg of infinite ſpace becken to one an- 
other, and by common conſent afſemble themſelves 
into a General Council, and there adviſe together 
how they ſhould rank and marſhal themſelves into 
a World, and when upon, grave and mature ad- 
vice they had agreed upon, and deſcri'd and 
chalkd our the laws of their 'Motion,did they break 
up Council, and: ſet forth 'in their ſeveral /ines to 
the execution of their Canons and Decrees, till by 
their oblique, parallel and counter-motions, they at 
laſt z#terwove themſelves into all thoſe beautiful 
contextures we behold ?' He who can imagine this 
to be either probab/e or poſſible, muſt himſelf te 
as dull and ſtupid as thoſe ſenſeleſs parts of matter 
are, of which he dreams. Well then, ſince theſe 
things could not be effefted by any Council or 
contrivance in the matter 7t ſelf, was it by mere 
chance that theſe blind parts of matter floating in 
3n immenſe ſpace, did after feveral juſtlings and 
rencounters. jumble themſelyes into this beautiful 
frame of things ? Alas, this is a conceit, if poſlj- 
ble, more r:7dzculous than the former ; for how is 
it -poflible to jmagine that Chance ſhould ever 
make a Max? in the contexture of whoſe parts 
there are ſuch Hongers of Art as do as far exceed 
the mroft” curious Engines and Machines, that ever 
humane Art izverred, as the moſt gloriows and 
magnificent Palace doth a Caſtle of Cards, And 
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if Chance cannot ſo much as draw the piFure of a 
Man, which is but arade imitation of his onr/ide ; 
how much leſt can it ſhape, temper; and connect 
all thoſe hidden and ſubtil] ſprings of Jife and mo- 
. tion, ſenſe and' imagination , memory and paſſiox 
within bit > Well then, fince it-was neither from 
any wiſdom in the tnatter of them, nor from any 
caſual motion of that matter that this orderly 
ſeries of things aid proceed, was it from a blizd 
neceſſity 2 but pray what madethis neceſſity ? how 
came the matter of theſe things that might have 
moyv*d otherwiſe, having an infinite ſpace aboar'it;' 
and no principle within it to- incline it one way 
more than another , to determine it ſelf to zh 
ſeries of motion ? if you fay it was by Chance, 
I have ſhew'd it is impoſſible ; and if you ſay it was: 
from Eternity, that is all one. For as an excellent- 
Author of our own hath obſerv'd, Whether it 
were now, or yeſterday, -or from Eternity itifers* 
ho difference as to our purpoſe ; nor the croam- 
ſtance of rhe time, but the quality of the cauſe be-' 
ing only hete conſiderable ; the: ſame cauſe be- 
ing alike ape or unapt yeſterday as to day, always as 
ſometimes, from all Eternity as from any ſet-timetd 
produce ſuch etfefts. So that *ris as po/ible for mat- 
ter fortuitoufly' moved withour any Arr or Conn# 
cil to compoſe: a World now; and to frame it into 
Animals and Men as it was from Eternity; that Is, 
*tis from all Eternity, and now equally inpoſſible ; 
and if it were by the Cotincil of forme z#te#;zent 
Mind that it' was fram'd into this world of Beings 
and orderly -ferfes of things, then it is doubtleſs 
by the ſame Mind that its order and harmony is 
fill continued and preſerved; For it is altogethe# 
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as impoſlible for matter. of it ſelf anguided by 
Wiſdom and Art'to purſue any conſtant courſe, as. 
to fall into any regular form, It being as'-we ſee 
all tory and broken into little parts . innumerably 
many, and infinitely dzverſe in their ſize , and 
figures, and motions, and thence only fit in their 
teveral courſes to croſs and confound. each other. 
How then is it poſſible without vaſ# Wiſdom and 
an/werable Power ſo to. manage this wild and di/- 
ordered ſwarm of Agomes as to determine them 
to.. their proper bounds, .continue them in their 
regular ranks and files, and preſerve them in the 
ſame tenure of action, ſo as that in all thoſe new 
produQtions of the individuals of. every kind of 
Plants and Animals which are every day com- 
pounded out of them, . they ſhould none of them 
ever extravagate in their motions ſa as to diſturb 
and hinder one anather, and; finally diſorder and in- 
terrups the natural courſe of Generation? When 
therefore we conſider how this great Machine of 
the: World (as the. above-cited Author, expreſ- 
ſeth it) whoſe, parts are. infinite for number 2nd 
wariety, hzth flaod ſix. thouſand years together al. 
ways oze and the ſome, unimpair'd in . its beauty, 
wunwern in. its parts, anwearied and undiſturbed in 
its motions ; through what an infiuite {cries of pe- 
nerations-and corruptians all its plants and animals 
have paſt, and yet how after they have been cor- 
rupted over and over, and their whole frames have 
been. broke - in pieces, and all their .parts divided 
and' 4iſpers'd, they have ſtill been generated anew, 
and ralized into the ſame ſpecifick natures, which, 
tho? they ſtill conliſt of 2umberleſs parts, are con- 
ſtantly drawn up into the /ame poſtures and figures 
and 
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and poſit tions, and with ſtrange —_— dige- 
ted into the fame handom ordet, as if they all kepr 
time with the muſical Laws of ſome Almighty 
Mind, as the ſtenes of Thebes did with Amphtor's 
Lute, and thereby continually danc'd into their 
natural figures, When, I fay, we conſider [theſe 
ſtrange and wondrous things, what tolerable ac- 
count can we give of the performance of them 
without an over-raling Providence? For how is it 
imaginable that in a ſix thouſand years courſe of 
Generations and Corruptions theſe blind and nn- 
deſigning parts of matter, which by reaſon of their 
infinite diverſity are ſo naturally apt to thwart and 
diſturb one another, ſhould maintain ſuch regular 
courſes of motion es ſtill to corcexrer in'the ſame 
forms, ſo as that through all this vaſt tra of time 
not ſo much as one kind of plants or aximals ſhould 
miſcarry ? how, I ſay, could this have been, had 
they not all along been conduCted by a ſteddy un- 
erring Providence ? 

V. Another Senfitive evidence of a Divine Pro- 
vidence is the miraculous events that have hapned 
in the World, By Miraculous Events, ] mean 
ſuch as either for their matter or manxer of pro. 
duction do exceed the Power of natural Cauſes, 

or at leaſt are produc'd by them out of thelr e- 
ſtabtiſh'd courſe and order. Such as dividmg the 
Sea, ftopping the Sun, raiſing the Dead, curing 
the fck, and blind, an1 lame, with a rouch or word ; 
of all which we have notorious inſtances both in 
the Old and New Teſtament, and theſe atrefied 
with as full and convincinr Evidence as ever any 
matters of Fatt were that are recorded in Hilto- 
ry. For as for the Miracles of the O/d Teſtwnent, 
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beſides thar they were ſundry of them perform'd 
in the publick view of Nations, and were recorded 
in thoſe very Ages wherein they were wrought, 
and ſo could have been eaſily diſapproved by ten 
thouſand /iving Witneſſes, had they not been zrue 
beſides that they were atteſted by the moſt anci- 
ent Heathen Poets and Hiſtorians in their Mytho- 
logies and Hiſtories, who to be ſure would never 
have yielded the glory of ſuch wondrous Effets 
to a Nation whom they hated and deſpiſed, had 
they not been forced to it by undenzable Evidence; 
In a word, beſides that they were confirn'd by the 
ſucceeding Prophets of that Nation, who both by 
the Miracles they wrought, and by the exaQt ac- 
compliſhment of their Predictions, have ſuffici- 
ently . evidenc'd themſelves to be ſupernaturally 
inſpir'd ; Beſides all which, I fay, the Miracles 
of the Old Teſtament are abundantly atteſted by 
the New, the credit whereof is ratified and cop- 
firm'd by a world of ew Miracles wrought by our 
Saviour himſelf, and En gd by his Reſur- 
re&Hion. from the Dead, which are not only 7» 
part. confeſſed by the Fews rhemſelves, his moſt 
mortal Enemies, and by the Heather Writers, who 
were implacable Perſecutors of his Religion, but 
alſo by his own Diſciples and Apoſites, who, as I 
ſhall ſhew hereafter, were Zye-witneſes of theſe 
Miracles, and did not only atteſt them with their 
Aouths, but alſo ſealed their Teſtimony with their 
blood, and corfirm'd it before all the World with 
;infinite -#tber Miracles which they wrought in his 
Name, and which they continued to work for ſe- 
yeral Ages together, as is evident not only from 
phe - wondrous ſuccels of their Miniſtry, which 
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without being atteſted with ſuch miraculous Ef. 
' fefts could never have propagated in fo ſhort a 
time ſuch a hated Religion over all] the World, 
but alſo from the confident Appeals which the 
Chriſtian Writers frequently make to their Hea- 
then Enemies, in which they Subpena them 72 as 
daily Spe&ators of their wondrous Works, and 
for the truch of them challenge their own Eyes and 
Ears, $So then that there have been ſuch mira- 
culows Effes can no more be doubred than that 
there have been ſuch Men as Pompey the Great, 
or Fulius Ceſar, the former being atteſted, all 
things conſidered, with much more Evidence than 
the /atrer, 

And if this atteſtation be true, there myſt be 
a Providence ; for how is it poſſible that 6blizd 
Nature which neither de/iberates nor chooſes , 
ſhould of it ſelf ever wary or 7nterrapt its courſe 
without ruſhing into utter confuſion and diſorder ? 
How ſhould any part of it, when ?*tis once mo- 
ved either faſter or ſlower than ordinary, fo re- 
ſtrain, or quicken its own motion as to reduce it- 
ſelf back again to its XFffabliſl'd Courſe ? For if 
it once move fafter , it muſt have ſome degree 
of motion ſuperadded to it, and till that is with- 
drawn it muſt move faſter for ever : if it move 
ſlower, it muſt have ſome degree of motion with- 
drawn from it, and till. that be reftored it muſt 
move ſlower for ever : how then is it poſlible thar 
Nature or any part of it which moves by a blind 
neceſſity, ſhould of its cwn accord either haſten 
and then /acken, or 'ſlacken and then haſten the 
courſe of its motion, as it muſt do in the produ- 
fion of miraculous Effects, without being influ- 
Q 4 end 
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veral miraculous Inſtances of the diverting natu- 
ral Cauſes from their courſe, and topping them 1» 


how is it conceivable that any zataral Cauſe that 
hath no wzl/ of its own to move and determize it, 
ſhould either ſtop its own motion and then move 
again, or divert from its courſe and then rerury 
28ain, if it were not under the command of ſvme 
Will without it, that guides and diſpoſeth it accord- 
ing to its own Council ? But belides theſe Scri- 
ture Miracles, there are ſundry mraculows Inftan- 

g ces of the rewarding good Men and puniſhing bad, 
publickly recorded in the Hiſtories of all Ages ; 
ſome of  v;udicating the Innocence, others of re. 
ſtoring the /ives , ochers'of relieving the neceſſi- 
7ies of good Men ; ſome of detefing the Crimes 
of bad Men, others of {triking them dead in their 
inpious FaQts, others of punithing them in kind, 
and others of znf{:&:ng on them thoſe very Plagues 
which they have zmprecated on themſelves to give 
credit to a falſhood ; of ſome or other of which 
there is ſcarce any Age in the World which hath 
not been furniſhed with ſundry zotorious inſtan« 
ces ; fo that unleſs we give the Lye to all by- 
mane teſtimony , and condemn the Records of 
all Ages for publick Cheats and Impoſtares, we can- 
not deny but that there have heen ſundry Mi- 
racles in the World, and if of all theſe Miracles 
that have bcen ſo ſtrongly atteſted there be but 
any one zraz and real, that one is a ſufficient argu- 
ment of an over-r»/zyg Providence. For if ever 
any thing hath been effefted that is either above 
| the 


enc'd by an 4lmighty Providence ; We have ſe- 


it ; fuch as cauſing the Waters to dizide and. 
ftand ſtill, and the Sun to move backward. Now 
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the Power, or contrary to the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
of natural Cauſes, it muſt be brought to paſs by 
the Power of God ; and if God doth ſometimes 
viſibly exert his own immediate efficacy on this 
World, that is a plain evidence that he always 
governs it; for whenever he thus exerts it; it is 
for ſome reaſon to be ſure, and for what other rea- 
fon ſhould he thus ſtrip his Arm and v1/ibly exert 
his Power #pon or before 1s, but either to awaken 
our attention or to confirm our faith,” or alarm our 
fear, or encourage Our hope ? and if ever he had 
any. ſuch deſign upon us, it muſt be in order to 
his governing 1s ; for to what other purpoſe can 
an Almighty Being be ſuppoſed to addreſs himſelf 
to our Hope and Fear, and Faith and Attention, 

but to ſubdue and reduce us under his Ruleand Go- 
vernment ? 

VI. And laſtly, another viſible evidence of a 
divine Providence is Predi&:ons of future and re- 
mote contingencies. That there have been ſuch 
things hath been univerſally acknowledged by 
Heathens as well as Jews and Chriſtians. As for 
the Heathens, Tully gives numerous inſtances of it 
in his two Books of Divination ; in the firſt of 
which he ſets down this as the great Principle of 
PrediQtion : Efſe Deos, & eorum providentia mun- 
dum adminiftrari, eoſdemque conſulere rebus humanis, 
nec ſolum univerſis, s, verum etiam ſingulis, 1. e. That 
there” are Gods, and that by their Providence the 
World ts governed, that they take care of humans 
Affairs, and this not only in general, but in parti- 
cular, And of theſe Predi&tions he tells there 
was on Chryſippus who wrote 2 large Book, in 
Which he gives 7nmnmer able Inſtances of them, all 
Ccon- 
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confirmed by very good Authority. Beſides which 
there were their Oracles and their Szbylline Fri. 
tings, among which if there had not been a great 
many true PrediCtions, it-is not to be imagined 
that ever the wiſer and more 2znquiſizive part of 
Men ſhould be fo far impoſed on as they were to 
pay ſuch a mighty reſpe& and veneration to them, 
and that not only for a /zttle while, but for ſeveral 
Ages together. But as for their Orac/es there 
are ſundry of them recorded in ancient Hiſtori- 
ans together with their panzal accompliſhments; 
and Tully in particular tells us of one of polo his 
Oracles which foretold a thouſand years before 
that Sypſelus the Tyrant ſhould reign at Corinth. 
And Yarro makes mention of one Ye&#us Valens 
an Augur in the time of Romulus, who when Rome 
was building, foretold by the flying of twelve Vul- 
tures,that the City ſhould continue a thouſand two 
hundred years, which accordingly hapned. But 
as for the reality of Prediftions we need feek no 
farther than the Holy Scriptures, in which you 
have ſundry Prophecies of things which hapned a 
Jong time after, as particularly of the deliverance 
of the Jews from thoſe two Captivities, the one 


in Egypt, the other in Babylon ; the former of [** 


which was foretold four hundred years, and the 
latter above ſeventy years before it came to pals, 
and yet both of them accompliſhed pun#ually toa 
day, as you may ſee in Gen. 15. 13. compared 
with Exod. 19. 4I. er. 25. 12. compared with 
2 Chron, 36..21,22. Which /atter Prophecy is not 
only recorded in Scripture, but mentioned by Eu- 
polemus an Heathen Hiſtorian cited by Eaſebius, 
Pr zpar. pag. 454- Thus alſo you have Eſay bis 
Pra- 
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Prophecy of Cyr: whoſe name and atchievements 
he moſt exa&#ly foretels long before he was born, 
fſat. 45. 1, &c. And-then for DanePs Prophe- 
ces of the grand Revolutions of the Empires of 
the World, they do fo pundually deſcribe what 
hapned long after, that Porphyry himſelf, though 
1mortal Enemy to Chriſtianity, is forced to cox- 
ffs the exact agreement of his Prophecies with the 
lceeding Events (vid. S. C bryſoſt. cont. Fud. Toms. 
2.326.) and hath no other way to evade the force 
of them but by affirming without any colour of 
Reaſou or Authority that they were written after- 
wards in or near the time of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
though it is evident that the LXX Interpreters 
«ho tranſlated the O/d Teſtament a hundred years 
tefore, travſlated tha Prophecy of Daniel with it. 
ind Foſephys exprefly tells us, that Jaddaus the 
High-Prieft ſhewed this very Prophecy to Alex- 
der the Great, who lived long before Antiochas, 
foſeph, Autrq. l. 11. But to name no more, there 
me the Prophecies of the Meſlias, of the place 
and moſt particular circumſtances of his Nativity, 
nd Miniſtry, and Life, and Death, and Reſurre- 
bon, and Aſcenſion, all which were ſo punCtually 
ccompliſhed in our bleſſed Saviour, that did not - 
ie Jews, in whoſe hands they have been always 
reſerved, own and acknowledge them, one would 
& apt to ſuſpe& that rhey were forged on purpoſe 
Iy fome Chriſtian to countenance our Saviour's 
mtence of being the true Meſſias. 

And. if there be any ſuch thing as Prophecy, if 
ut any oze of all theſe Inſtances be real (and 
at none of them ſhould, would be very ſtrange) 
ls ove will be a ſufficient evidence of a Diving 
| Prg- 
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Providence ; for to foreſee things at a diſtance, and 
before the Caufes ere 7n being, ſo as to deſcribe 
before-hand the preciſe Time, and Place , and 
Manner of their exiſtence, or to foreſee things 
caſual and contingent, that wholly depend upon 
the free choice and determination of voluntary 
Agents, requires a mind of znfinite comprehenf- 
on, that ſees through all the whole Serzes of Cauſes, 
and hath a perfect 'proſpeft not only of thoſk] - 
things that aFually exiſt, but alſo of all that areÞ. 
future and poſſible, For how is it poſſible to fore- 
ſee a remote futurity in all its par:zcalar Circum-| 
ſtances, whoſe immediate Cauſe is either «nborn, 7), 
or free and undetermined, without having a perfe#]- 
inſpection not only into the zatures, and znclins- 
tions, and tendencies of things, but alſo into al 
their particular Conjunctions and Conſpiraries ? and [ 
that Mind which ſees into all theſe, muſt needs be 

all ſeeing and having nothing coxcealed from it, [tz 
that is either preſent, or future, or poſſible, So thats 
if there be any ſuch thing as Predi&ion of remote at 
and contingent futurities, it muſt neceſſarily pro-J40d 
ceed from an all-ſeeing Mind ; and if there be anÞFrc 
all-ſeeing Mind that overſees the whole World, 
and accurately inſpe#s all that is paſt, or preſent, jul 
or to come in it, is it imzginable that ſuch a Mindy ue 
ſhould fit looking on as an idle SpeQator, and «Re 
no part it ſ-If in ſuch a vaſ# and bufre Scene of ' 
things ? For that it thus exaQily inſpecZs and tals] 1 
notice of the World, is a plain Argument that its! 
greatly concerned for it ; and that it ſhould be great-Y] "1 
ly concerned for it, and yet do nothing about it, | Ha 
nor exerciſe any Providence over it, is altogether] © 
enconcervable. And thus I have fhewn, with x fl 
[ls 
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the plainneſs I could, what Evidexces there are to 
reate in us: a belzef. of a divine Providence, which 
| perſwade my ſelf are ſuch, as duly confidered, 
arnnot but prevard with Minds that are not ſteeFd, 
wainſt al} convitions, and utterly abandoned both 
of their Reaſon and Modeſty. 


SECT. II.. 


ſhe Objections againſ? Providence conſider- 
ed and anſwered. 


[ Now proceed to the third and -/aſt thing pro- 
poſed to be treated of in this Chapter ; and 
that is to ſhew the Inſufprcrency and Unreaſonable- 
ws: of the common Pretences to Infidelity. in this 
matter ; and here;.not*to-inſiſt upon all the /itrle 
and fameful Cavils: which have been made againſt 
Providence, which are. fo. very 7ncon/iderable that 


would be too: great! a Credit to them to' be ſeri. 
ouſly confuted ; I thall-infilt upon thoſe only which 
ae the common, and do carry the faireſt ſhew of 
Reaſon with them;' and they are theſe five - 


FL That the Exerciſe of a Providence doth not 
womport with the Atajeſiy of God. 

-1I. That it dothi:not con/iſt with the Exe and: 
Happineſs of God: | | 
IH. That it is-00t reconcr/eable with the mani- 
fold Evils which we behold in the World. 


IV. That 
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IV. That if there were ſuch a Providence, it 
could not admit of the xzequal Diviſion of Good; 
and Evils which are made in this World. 

V. That it is not to be reconciled with the 
wretched State and Condition to which we behold 
the greateſt part of Mankind abandoned. 


I. It is objected againſt the Being of Provi. 
dence, that it doth not comport with the Majeſty 
of God to take xotice of, ot concern himſelf about 
the little Aﬀairs of this World. Which is ſuch an 
ObjeQion as carries its own Anſwer with it ; for! 
would fain know which is moſt ſuitable to Ma- 
jeſty, to /it till or to a&, to wrap up it (elf in ever: 
laſting Sloth and Idleneſs, or to diſplay it ſelf ina 
vigorous.” Attivity ? And if it be greater and 
more Majeſtick, as doubtleſs it 7s, for any Being 


to employ and exerciſe its Powers, than to let them 


lie aſleep and make no ſe of them, I would fain 
| know in what higher Sphere can God exerciſe his 
Powers than in governing the World. For to go0« 
vern well is the beſ# and greateſt thing that we cat 
frame an Idea of ; *tis to do the greateſt good, to 
diſpenſe the. nobleft Virtues, and to -ſhed forth the 
ampleſt Sphere. of Benefits. And therefore ſince 
the World is fuch a vaſt Dominion, doubtleſs the 
moſt glorzow Employment thet the /argeſ# Mind 
can undertake, is to rule and govern it-; and 
there is nothing can be greater and more Godlike; 
than to fit at the Helm of this foatizg Univerſe, 
and ſteer ics Motions to their Ends with a ſteddj 
and wunerring Hand. What therefore can God! do 
more worthy of himſelf than to govern the World 
well and wiſely ? Or wherein can he better dio 
[ 
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the Glory of his own PerfeCtions, than in keep- 
iog this mzghty Engine in ſuch an admirable Or- 
der, ſo as that though its Parts are infinite in Num 
ber and Yariety, and in their ſeveral Lines of Moti- 
on do frequently croſs and interſe& each other, yet 
they do neither claſh nor 7nterfere, diſturb nor 
confound one another, but in their different Fun- 
tions mutually afz/# each other, and all conſpire 
in a common Good, .compoſing out of their in- 
finite Diſcords a moſt elegant Harmony, in which 
mighty Performance there js ſcope enough for as 
infinite Power to exert its utmoſt A#zwity, for an 
infinite /:ſdom to employ its utmoſt Ski, and for 
an infinite Goodneſs to put forth its utmoſt Bene- 
cence. 
So that to undertake this Province of governing 
the World, is ſo far from being bezeath the Maje- 
ſy of God, that it would be an unpardonable Ar- 
rogance for any but a God to andertake it ; and if 
Coatrrvance be the End of Wiſdom, Afton of 
Power, Beneficence of Goodneſs, as doubtleſs they 
are, where can the infinite Power, and Fiſdom, 
and Goodneſs of God find a more ample Sphere 
tor A&10n, Contrivance , and Beneficence than in 
the Government of the World ? And if it be the 


proper Exerciſe of Majeſty to govern, what can 
better comport with the greateſ#s Majeſty than ts 
diſplay it ſelf in the Government of the /argeſt Do- 
minion, which js that of the World 2 | 

But then conſidering. that God himſelf is the 
Father of all this great Family of Beings; how 
can it, be beneath his Majeſty to take care- of his 
own Of ſpring 2 Why flould it be below bim to 
provide tor any thing which was not betow him 
to 


Manon 
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to create? if there be any thing in this World fo 
contemprible as not to deſerve his Regard, why did 
he create it 2 If there be not, why ſhould he 4i/- 
dain to govern it? And if every thing in this 


World hath. ſome End for the ſake of which God 


thought it worthy to be one of the Obje&s of his 
Creation, why ſhould he not as well think the con- 
ſtant DiretFon of it to'that End, to be an Obje&t 
worthy of his Providence ? 

II. It is further obje#ed againſt the Being of 
God's Providence, that' it is inconſiſtent with his 
Duiet and Happineſs. For to attend to ſuch an 
infuite mater of things as the Government of the 
World inctades, cannot but diſtra# his Thoughts, 
and thereby diſturb him in the Injoyment of him- 
ſelf, All which. is a groſs miſtake, ariſing from 
no other cauſe but our meaſuring God by our 
ſelves ; becauſe we find our own Minds ſo zarror, 
and our own Powers ſo [imted, as that we cannot 
without Diſtra%ion attend to many things at once, 
therefore we conclude that this mighty Buſineſs of 
governing the World muſt needs be very unea/ie to 


God. Whereas if we conſidered God as a Being 


that is infinitely perfeft, whoſe Almighty Power 1m- 
plies an Ability to do whatſoever is poſſible, and 
whoſe infinice Knowledge ificludes an univerſal Pro- 
ſpect of all: things paſ?, preſezt, and to come, this 
wou'd eafily convince us of the YVaxity and Falſe- 
hood of this Objettion ; for it is by reaſon of 1m- 
perfection that Beings operate with Labour and Dif- 
ficulty ; it is becauſe their Powers are weak, and 
not able to conquer without ſrugling the Ref, ſtances 
of the Objects upon -which they operate 3 but a 


eainſt per fe'# and infinite Powers there are no Ob 
jects 
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jects can make ſuch Re/tance as to put them upori 
ſtragling and labonr, ; ſo that to an omniſcient and 
omnipotent Mind there can be nothing difficult to 
be kzown or effefed ; and it is altogether as eaſie 
ro it to know all things that are knowable, and 4o 
all things that are poſſible, as to know or do any 
one thing whatſoever ; becauſe whatſoever it doth, 
it doth perfeFly. How then can the Government 
of the World be difficult and uneafte to God, whoſe 
| Knowledge and Power are perfect and infinite, 
and conſequently can 7nſpe# and govern all the 
Beings in the World with as much Facility as if 
they had only oze Being to take care of ; and if 
one Man can with Eaſe mabage one Buſineſs which 
he perfe&ly underſtands, why may not God ma- 
nage all, who underſtands all better than we un- 
derſtand any one 3 and ſuppoſe the things of the 
World were 2zzfinite, yet ſince God's Knowledge 
and Power are infinite to, there is the very ſame 
Proportion of Infinite to 1ufinite as of One to 
On: | 

For it is to be conſidered that the natural 
Tendency of infinite Power is to A&2on, of infinite 
Iliſdom to Contrivance , of infinite Goodneſs to 
Beneficence; and how can we imagine that it 
ſhould be any Diſturbance to God to follow the 
Inclination of his own Perfections? And there- 
fore fince it is equally eaſie to his infinite Power, 
and Wiſdom, and Goodneſs to exert themiclves 
in a /arger Sphere of Aion, Contrivince and R=- 
neficence as 1n anarorer, why thond it roore d7- 
jzurb him to govern a whole 77071d, than eve frngle 
Being 2 It would doubtleſs be rather a Giſtur- 
\ bance co him to «F nothing, to coxrrive nothing, 
R and 
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and to do zo good ; becauſe this would be to croſs 
the Inclination of his own Perfeftions ; but fince 
It is as ea/ie to him to exerciſe thoſe Pertections a. 
bout mazy things as about few ; to exerciſe them 
about a world of things muſt rather be a Delight 
than a Diſturbance to him, becauſe the more he 
exerciſes them, the more he complies with their na- 
tural Tendencies and Inchnations. 

And what though this World be a great and 
ciimberſom Maſs of things ; it can be ro Labour 
to God to move and a&nate it, who as an unver- 
fal foul is diftuſed through rt, and vitally preſent 
with every part of it ; for he moves it not as 
Bedies move Bodies by thruſting and preſſure, but 
3s Souls move Bodies by 7 hought and #71) ; and as 
our Zoul doth move 1ts Body, and determine the 
Motion of its Members merely by thinking and 
wiling, without any material Preſſure, without 
any Machines or Engines, even ſo God, who is 
the great Soul of the World, doth afaate every 
Part, and regulate every Motion of it without 
any {aboriow heavings or thruſtings, merely by 
the all-commanding Influence of his own Almigh- 
ty Thought and Will. And if it be no Labour 
to 047 Soul to think and will, and therewithal to 
move.our Body, why ſhould we think it any La- 
bour ro God by the ſame Operations to move the 
Iorld ? For ſuppoſe oxr Soul were clothed with a 
Bady as large as the whole Vniverſe, and wer: 
but vitally prefenr with every Part of it, it would 
doubtleſs move it al! with as much Zaſe, and com- 
mand it every way with as much Freedom as it doth 
the Body wherein it ow reſides ; how then can 
it be difficult to a perfei} Mind which Peng 
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all through, and co-exiſfts with every Part of this 
material -World, to move and a#nate the Whole, 
and moderate all the Motions of it according to its 
own H1l and Pleaſure ? | 
III. It is farther objeed againſt a Providence, 
that it is not con/iſtent with the manifold Evils, 
both meral and varural, which we behold in this 
World. If there were a juſt and graczous Provi- 
dence over-ruling the World; how can it be ima- 
gined that it ſhould ever permir ſo many Irregale- 
rities as we every day beho!'d in Mens Lives and 
Manners, or ſuffer ſo many Calamities and Miſe. 
ries to befal its SubjeAts 2 Borh which as I ſhall 
ſhew you are very fairly confiſtens with a juſt and 
"righteous Providence. | HE 
For as for the firſt, ro wit, the moral Evils or 
Irregularities of Mens Manners, the Permz{07 of 
them in the World is no more inconſiſtent with the 
Goodneſs of God's Providence, than his making of 
free Arents was with the Goodneſs of his Natare: 
For his Permiſſion of fn, is no more than his 
permitring free Agents to act freely, and accord- 
ing to that Liberty to Good and Evil whetewith 
he framed and created them; and why may he 
not as well permic them to att freely as create 
them to aCt freely? Bur to be eſſentially determi- 
ned to Goo, ſo as not to have any nataral Liberty 
to Evil, ſeems inconſitent with the State of a Crea« 
rzure ; for there is no #17 can be zeturally and eſ- 
ſentially determined to good, which is not condu- 
ted by an znfellible Mind ; for whilſt the Mind 
which is the Guide may poſſbly err, the 73/l 
which is guided by it muſt be liable to go aſtray: 
Since therefore no }{1// can be efſextially good but 
R 2 the 
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that which is guided by an zxfallible Mind, and 
ftince no Mind can be eſentzally infallible but one 
that is omniſcient, it neceſſarily follows that to be 
free to Good and Evi is as natural to all reaſona- 
ble Creatures, as to be finite in Knowledge and 
Underſtanding; and accordingly our Savionr 
declares that to be naturally and eſſentially good 
is the incommunicable Prerogative of the divine 
Nature, Luke 18. 19. and if ſo, then either God 
muſt have made us free to Good and Evil, or zot 
have made us at all, and there muſt have been no 
ſuch Orders of Being as ex and .4ygels, which 
are the Crown and Glory of all the Creation ; and 
is it not much better that there ſhould be ſuch Be- 
ings, than that there ſhould be xo ſuch thing as 
Liberty to Good and Evil? And it it were not in- 
conſiſtent with the Divine Goodneſs to create free 
Agents, why ſhould it be inconſiſteht with it to 
permit them to act: freely ? *Tis true indeed we 
are naturally more free to Evil than the Angels, 
and ſome Angels perhaps were more free to it 
than others; but what then 2 Was God obliged 
in Goodneſs to make all Kinds of Beings equally 
perſe# ? If fo, there muſt have been but oze Kind 
of Beings in the whole Univerſe, and conſequent- 
ly there. muſt have been 77fnze Kinds of Beings 
that are capab.e of Happineis for ever anmade, or 
for ever «nprovided for. Wherefore ſince the 
Goodneſs of God was fo infinitely frazzful as to 
communicate it tf in different Degrees of Perfe- 
Ction to all Poſjbiliries of Being, that fo there 
might be ve Kind wanting to compleat the Uni- 
verſe, it was requiſite that there ſhould be a mean 
Decree-of- Perfection between Angels and Brates ;; 
Other- 
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otherwiſe there would have been a Gap and Chaſm 
in the World, not only a poſzble Kind of Being 
wanting, but a Kind which by partaking, both of 
Reaſon and Senſe of Spirit and of Matter, is the 
=twleou@ Conus 9 Te: avw 9 T xg as Simpli- 
ci exprelies it, i. e. the vital joynt that claſps the 
upper and lower World together ; and if it wereno 
way anſutable to the Goodneſs of God to create 
the two Extremes, viz, Angels and Brutes, why 
ſhould it be thought unſutable to make a middlc 
Nature between them ? 

It is true, by partaking of both Natures, we 
are not only free to Evil in common with Angels, 
but alſo liable to fronger Temptations to it than 
they ; becauſe we are placed in a tempting Body 
among a great many brutiſh Paſſiovs and Appetites, 
and that Body is placed in a tempting World a- 
mong a great many ſenſitive Goods and Evls, that 
are continually importuning thoſe Appetites tg 
mutiny againſt Reaſoz, and to carry us away cap- 
tive into Folly and wickedneſs ; but to place us in 
this tate-is ſo far from being 7pconſiſtent with the 
Goodneſs of God, that it is exattly parſaaut to 
the De/ign of a moſt wiſe and graczows Providence, 
For ſince we are placed by the Condition of our 
Natures in a lower Rank of Being and Periection 
than Axgels, we have no more reaſon to com- 
plain of that, than Ants or Flies have that they 
are not - dev. But in this zmperfe& ſtate the 
higheſt good that Providence could deſign us was 
to put us into a ſtate of 7ria/ and Probation, where- 
in by the good uſe of our Liberty we might by de- 
grees fit our ſelves for, and at length arrzve to 1 
better and more raiſed Condition, and hy an or- 
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derly Progreſſion from this rude and imperfect - 
ſtate, might in the differext Periods of our Lives 
grow «p anto bigher and more excelent Capacities, 
and at length ripen Into Perfeftion. Now in 
order to our 7r7al it was requiſite we ſhonld be 
placed among Difficulties, without which no 
Proof can þe made of our Yertues, of our Patience, 
and Temperance, and Chaſtity, and Equanimoty, 
Aeeknejs and Sotricty ; all which are proper to 
us as Beings made up of Angel and Brute ; from 
the /atter of which Natures all thoſe brital Appe- 
tites ariſe in us, in the good or bad Government, 
wheredf ' conſt ts the Nature of Humane Vertus 
and Vice. So'that this prefent ſtate of our Life 
is intended by God for a Field of Combat between 
our Senſe and our Reaſon, our brutal and ange- 
lical Nature, and that the Vidory of our Reaſon 
might” through the Diffcalty of it be rendered 
more gloriow and rewardable, God hath furniſhed 
its Antagoniſt with the Weapons of worldly Tem: 
ptation to -afſault and oppoſe it, to try its ftrengrh 
and mettle, and to exerciſe both its ative and 
paſſive Virtues ; intending when it hath conguer- 
ed, to tranſlate ns hence as a Reward of our Vido- 
ry into a free and difiutangled ſlate, where we ſhall 
be vexed and zaticed no more with the Importu- 
zities of jenſual Luft and Aﬀection, but to all E- 
ternity enjoy the Serenity and Pleaſure of a pure, 
argelical Nature, And what is there in all this 
that is any way n#ſutable, yea, thar is not every 
way dnſwerable to the Goodneſs of Providence ? 
'Tis true, inſtead of conguer/zg, we may, if we 
raph yield our ſelves captive to Felly and Wick 


Pare, ; but what then : * Is Providence to be Mend 
Sy 5h for 
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for leaving Mens Hands at Liberty, becauſe ſome 
have been ſo deſperate as to cut their own Throats? 
*Tis ſufficient that he hath propoſed to us Reward 
enough to encourage vs to contend, and contributed 
to us Aſſiſtance enough to enable us to conquer, 
and having done all that becomes a wiſe and good 
Governour, to prevent our Sx and Ryine, who is 
to be blamed for it but our ſelves > God leaves us 
at Liberty indeed among Temptations to Evil ; 
and this the very State and Compoſition of our 
Natures. requires; but all he deſigns by it, is to 
Exerciſe our Fertues, and thereby to improve and 
train us up to a ſtate of hizher Perfection, and to 
furniſh us with glorious Opportunities of fighting 
for and winning Crowns and Reward ; and this is 
fo far from any way reflecting on the Goodpeſs of 
his Providence, that it is an 7/uſtr10u5 Inſtance of 
it ; and yet *tis only ths far that he is concerned 
in the Being of fin in the World; all the reſt is 
owing to onr. own ad and deſperate abuſe of our 
natural Liberty, to our wi{fz/ Oppoſition to his 
gracious Intentions, and ob(inate Reſiſtance to his 
powerful Arts and Methods of preventing our Sin 
and Ruine, What then can be more azreaſoxab/z 
than for us to object againſt the Goodneſs of God's 
Providence that which is pare/y the Ettect of our 
own Madneſs and Folly ? 

And if the Evil of Siz be no way zrcan/iſtent 
with the Goodneſs of Providence, much leſs is 
the Evil of Aſery, ſince the Generality of thoſe 
Evils which we ſafer in this World are either the 
zatural Effets, or the juſt Puniſhments, or the 
neceſſary Antidotes and Preventives of our fin. 
And therefore when you come into a great School 
TE 1s, 4 af 
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of wild and unruly Boys, you may as well argue 
thar there is no Maſter of it, becauſe there are 
Rods and Ferulaes in it, as that there is no Pro- 
widence over this ſinful World, becauſe there are 
Afiſertes and Affiictions in it; for upon the Being 
of Sz in the World, the Being of Mzfery is fo 
far from being an Argument againſt Providence, 
that *tis rather a Demonſtration gf it ; becauſe a 
mul World, can no more be governed without 
Aliſery, than an unruly School without Corret#1o0n. 
 FV. Another Objetion that is made againſt 
Providence is that "unequal diviſion of Goods and 
Evils that is made in the World. If there were 
a juſt Providence that over-ruled the World, one 
would think it ſhould make a more v:{ble Diſtin- 
&tion between good and bad Men in the Diſtribu- 
710n of its Rewards and Puniſhments ; whereas in 
the ordinary Courſe of things we ſee all things 
happen alike to all; ard many times it fares worſt 
with the bef#, and beſ?e with the. worſ# of Men. 
Now becauſe this is the greateſs and molt aniver ſal 
 Objetion that was «ver urged againft the Provi- 
dence of God, I fhall in anſwer to it endeavour to 
ſhew, 7. That it is for the moſt part falſe and 
groun#!eſs, 2. That ſo far as it is trae, it is no Ar- 
g£nment at ail againſt a Providence. 

Firſt, I fav, this Objection, that there is no Dz/- 
ference made among Men as to the Goods and Evi!s 
of thr World, is in a great Meaſure falſe and 
gronndleſs. For T make no doubt but in the 0797- 
zary Courſe of things goed Men are more proſperous 
evertin this World than bad; as for times of Per- 
fecution, they are a juſt Exception trom the genexal 

re of Providence ; becauſe therein (nd to ſerve 
| his 
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his owe Glory, and the. great Ends of Religion, 
exchangeth wich good. Men ſprr:taal: for: temporal, 
and heavenly for earthly Enjoyments, which'is ſuch 
an Exchange as no man will account Robbery, that 
underſtands the juſt vaixe of thoſe.differevs Com- 
modities, | I-30. 

*Tis true, it hath: been an »/#a/Complaint in 
all Times and Ages, that it fares. beſ#. with the 
worſt, and worſt with the beſt ; and through the 
commonneſs of it, it is now grown into a Maxim. 
But it is to be confidered that Men always pzty the 
miſerable and envy the proſperous, and that theſe Paſ- 
ſions do naturally brzbe their Judgments to think 
worſe of the one, and better of the ather than ether 
deſerve ; for thoſe whom we pry we -are inclined 
to /ove, and thoſe whom we. /ove.we are inclined 
to think well of ; as on the contrary, thoſe' whom 
we exvy we are inclined to hate, and thoſe whom 
we. hate we are inclined to.th:4k 24-of 3; and then 
becauſe God doth not reward and puniſh Men ac- 
cording to the Sentence that our 6/;nd Pity or Ex- 
vy paſſes on them, 'we are ready to guarrel: with 
his Providence. . And heſides, there-:are :a'world 
of cloſe Hypocrites, that under a mighty: fhew_and 
Qſftentation of Piety. do: ſecretly indulge themſelves 
in ſundry waſtful and rumors vices, which many 
times reduce them to Poverty and ; difery, and 
theſe we commonly rank among the good it fares z/ 
with.z as on the contrary there are abundance of 
good Men, that inthe Courſe of .areſerved, modeſ# 
and unafefed Picty, which makes: but very little 
ſhew in the Eyes of the World,are bleſt and proſper- 
ed, and tbeſe we as commonly rank among the bad 
that fare well. Since therefore we are ſuch zxcom- 
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petent Judges of good and bad Men, we ſhall be 
very careful how we obj againſt the Providence 
of God ſuch Ataxims as are only founded on our 
own fallaciow Obſervations. But could we ſerip 
our ſelves of Pity and Envy, and penetrate into 
the inſides of Men, I doubt not but we ſhould ſoon 
be ſatisfied that good Men have mach the Advan- 
tage of 'bad, even as to the Happineſs and Proſpe. 
rity of th& World; for [though perhaps there 
are many:more bad Men proſpered than. good, bz. 
cauſe there are far more bad than good men in the 
World, yet in” Proportion'to their Numbers I doubt 


the proſperous good, would'far exceed the proſperous 


bad, though there ſhould be but thirty of the one 
to forty of i the other; and ſuppoſing that in Pro- 
portion there were more bad men than good ads 
vanced-to' worldly Greatneſs, (which yet 1s very 
doubtful, conſidering how prone we are to judge i 
of great: Men, and to- reckon more of them into 
the Number of the bad than we ought, through En- 
wy and Miſunder/tanding the Reaſons of their ACti- 
ons) yet it 15 to be confideredthat the rae ſtare of 
worldly Happineſs and Proſperity confilts not in a 
great but'in a moderate Fortune, and. thst the 
good things-of this World-arei no where ſo freely 
and entirely enjoyed, as:in the 'middle Region be- 
tween Poverty-and: Riches ;'for-as Poverty is attend- 
ded with. Famize and Cold and d4zguiſh, ſo Great- 
neſs is attended with Harry and Tumalt impaled with 
Cares, and\ 7wpriſoned with Pomp and tedious Ce- 
remony-; ſo: that the truly. unfortunate -are the 
Weceſſitow and "the Great, - while the middle State 
without partaking of the evils of ether, includes 
all that is 7ral>defireable in both Extremes; all their 
JE | Poverty 
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Poverty wants, and all that Grearneſfs ' exjoys ; 
1nd in th happy ſtate I dare boldly affirm there 
zre proportionably far more good men than bad ; 
For it is a very rare thing for a good man'that is 
boreſt and indyſtrious and: depends upon God for a 
Bleſſing;-to be reduced: to extreme Neteſſity; ſbve- 
ry rare, that David in all his life-time could not 
produce one Inſtance of.it, Pſalm 37.25. for mi- 
ſerable Poverty 1s uſually the Conſequence either 
of 1dleneſs, or- Luxury, or Fat#ion, or Knavery+% all 
which are 7xcon/iſtent with true Goodneſs; and 2 
good man in any Condition on this ſid& pinching 
Neceſſity, is ordinarily even in this Life'far more 
happy than the moſt: gay and proſperous Sinner, 
whoſe outward Glory and Greatneſs is-uſtally no- 
thing. but the gaudy Cover'df a Tragical Tifpde; of 
a Mind that is torzared- with Pride and Envy; with' 
boundleſs Hopes , inſatiable Deſires, and' horrible 
RefleQiotis,' that daſh and embitrer all His Enjoy- 
ments,” while the good Mari under his mean and' 
fmple Outſide, carries +a givat and happy Soul, 2 
contented Mind , a chearfut Heart, +and- a raltm 
Conſcietice, which mightily */weeten all:bis Enjoy- 
ments, and make his homely Morſel outreliſh the 
moſt ſtudied Luxuries. Let us therefore but judge 
mpartially of men, and-but'traly ſtate what is the 
moſt happy Condition of humane Life, and propor- 
tion the'number of the pood to-the 'bad, and bal. 
lance the Infides of the one with the Outſides of the 
other, and'I doubt not but we ſhall be eaſily con- 


— 


vinced' that' even ih 7h# Life the good ordinarily 
fire much berrer than the bad ; for in t7#e Com. 
putation Neceſſity and Greatxeſs are the offly-un- 
fortunate States of humane Life, and 1n the/e there 
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are far more bad Men than gocd ; but between theſe 
two all Conditions are in: a-manner different az 
to the Happineſs of Men; and in this happy A4ean 
there are far. more good Men than bad ; and then 
the Minds: of good-Men. having infinitely the ad. 
vantage of the Minds.of bad, as to the rendering 
their outward Condition happy,it i is impoſſible that 
that ordinarily and generally they muſt be tne more 
boppy and proſperous. 

Secondly, ſo far as: the Maxim, that al thing 
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happen alike to all, is true, it is no Argument at all 


againſt a Providence ; and that upon theſe follow. 
ing Accounts. 1. Becauſe many of the Goods and 
Evils of this World happen to us not as Rewards 
and Puniſhments, but in the neceſſary Courſe of 
fecondary Cauſes. 2. Becauſe the Goods and Evils 
of this World are in themſelves ſo mean and 7zcon- 
federable that it would be benearb the Wiſdom of 
Providence to be very exa& and carious in the Di- 
firibution, of *em. 3. Becauſe this Life is pro- 
perly the ſtate of our Trial and Probation, and 
not of our Reward and Puniſhment. 4. Becauſe 
the Goods and Evils that befal us here_ are not fo 
truly to be eſtimated by themſelves as. by their Ef- 
fefts jand' Conſequents, 5, This promiſcuom Di- 

firibution of things, ſo-far as it is, is very FeqUis 
ſite to afſure us of a Judgment to Come... 6; Be- 
cauſe the 'exu# Adjuſtment of things i 5; reſerved 
for. a future. Fudgmenta +. © 

 T. The hopning of all things alike to all isno Ar- 

gument az27z/t Providence;:; becauſe many of the 
Goods 2nd Evils of this World happen ,to. us not 
as Rewards and Puniſhments, but in the xece//ary 
Courſe of -ſerord Cauſes. For in this life good 
: and 
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nd bad Men are ſo mingled together, that . in 
Cafes of Common Calamity what happens to the 
m muſt happen to the other without a miracu- 
Ins interpoſal of Providence. Thus while God 
laves ſecond Canſes to their natural Courſe, how 
js it poſſible that 7/ar, or Plague, or Famine 
hould diſtingniſh between the good and bad that 
we incorporated together in the ſame . Socterzes ; 
ind ſo long as free Agents are left to act freely, 
wicked Parents will frequently ſpoz/ their Conſtita- 
tions by the repeated Excefſes of their Roz and 
Iantonneſs; and while they do ſo, their Dif- 
aſs, without a Ziracle, will deſcend upon their 
righteous as well as anrighteous Poſterity ; and 
wicked Meighbours, whilſt it lies jn their way, or 
ſerves their Intereſ#, will wroug and ofppreſs the 
uſt and unjuſt without any diſtin&:ion. But you 
will ſay, why then doth not Providence 7zterpeſe 
tetween ſecond Cauſes and good Men, and mira- 
ulouſly proteft them from their miſchievous Ef. 
kits 2 To which in ſhort I anſwer, that in ſome 
extraordinary Caſes God hath interpoſed, of which 
there are innumerable Inſtances both in ſacred and 
profane Hiſtory ; but ro expect that he ſhould or- | 
linarily and conſtantly do this, is very unreaſon- 
ible, becaufe it cannot be done without giving a 
perpetual Diſturbance to the Courſe of Nature, 
which being in the whole moſt orderly and re- 
mular, full of admirable Beauty and Contrivance, 
ought not to be diſtarbed and 7zverted upon or- 
linary Occaſions. For if the eſtabliſhed Courſe 
of things be wiſe and regular in the whole, why 
bouid we expe that God ſhould be perpetually 
lampering with it, and interrupting and Varying it 


by 
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by his immediate Interpoſals, as if he were i; 
ſatisfied with his own Contr ivance, and upon eve 
ry Reviſal of this great Volume of the World 
did ſtill diſcover newErrataes in it to be corred 
and. amended. The Evils therefore which gu 
Mea ſuffer are not ordinarily ſo momentons as t 
oblige a wiſe and good God to interrupt the courk 
of Nature to prevent them ; and it is much bet. 
ter that ſome violences ſhould be offered to goo 
Men, than that a conſtant violence ſhould be offer: 
ed to the Nature of things ; and ſince God an 
carry on his good Deſigns to good Men in a fil 
and filent Path, and cauſe all thejr adverſe Acci. 
dents to unwind of themſelves, and at laſt to cu 
up into & bleſſed Cloſe, is it not much better he 
ſhould do it this way, than by offering perpetud 
Violence and Diſturbance to Nature ? 

II. The happening of things alike to all is no 
Argument againſs a Providence , becauſe th: 
Goods and Evils of this World ate fo mean and 
znconfiderable, that it would be beneath the Wiſ 
dom of Providence to be very exa# and curiw 
in the diftribution of them. It is no part of 
wiſdom to be nice and curious about Trifles, Twi 
ridiculous enough in Caligula to employ a mighy 
Army only to gather a great heap of Cockle ſhells 
but when he had gathered them, it would haie 
been much more ridiculous to have taken a great 
deal of care to divide them amongſt his Soldier 
in exat} Proportions to each ones 4&#it and D* 
ſert. Now though we look upon the Goods and 
Evils of this World, as things of vaſ# and mighy 
Moment, yet God who ſees them with far better 


Eyes than we , knows very well that they * 
| ut 
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but Trifles in compariſon of thoſe endleſs Goods 
or Evils we muſt exjoy or ſuffer in another World, 
and that it is a very 2nconfiderable thing whether 


we fare well or z{ this moment, who immediately 


afrer muſt fare wel or 2/1 for ever ; and therefore 
he looks on it, as he juſt/y may, as a thing beneath 
his infinite Wiſdom to be very exa& and cariom in 
dividing to us theſe momentary Trifles in juſt Pro- 
portions to our particular Deſerts ; and did we 
not ſtrangely magnifie them, by looking on them 
through the falſe Opticks of our own fantaſtick 
Hopes and Fears, we ſhould be fo far from obje- 
ting againſt God*s Providence theſe unequal Diftri- 
butions of them, and were they more exa& and 
equal we ſhould rather obje& againſt his iſdom, 
as thinking it a very mean Employment for a Dei- 
ty to be very nie and cariow in proportioning 
ſuch momentany Enjoyments and Sufferings to the 
Merit or Demerit of immortal Creatures. Sothat 
confidering of what little moment the preſent 
Goods and Evils are which good Men ſuffer and 
bad Men enjoy, they ought rather to be look'd 


' on 25 an Argument of God's Wiſdom than as an 


Objection againſt his Providence ; for he under- 
ſtands the juſ# value of things, and knows that 
the beſ# of theſe worldly Goods are bad enough 
to be thrown away upon the worſt of Men, and fo 
expreſſes his juſt ſcorn of theſe admired Vanities, 
by ſcattering them abroad with a careleſs Hand ; 
for why ſhould he partake of the Errours of val. 
gar Opinion, and expreſs himſelf ſo very regard- 
ful of theſe Trifles as to put them in Gold Scales, 
and weigh them out to Mankind by Grains and 


Scruples. | 
HI. That 
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113. That all things here do bappen alike to all 
is no Argument againſt Providence, becauſe this 
Life is properly the ſtate of our 7rial and Pro- 
bation, and not of our Reward and Puniſhment, 
The divine Providence hath placed us here as 
Candidates and Probationers for thoſe everlaſting 
Preferments it deſigns us hereafter, that fo by 
training and exerciſing Us In all thoſe excellent Vir- 
tues that are proper to our Natures, it may im- 
prove us from one degree of Perfection to another, 
till at laſt it hath accompliſhed us for the heavenly 
State; in order to which Deſign it is neceflary that 
there ſhould be an anequal Diſtribution of things, 
whereby good Men may ſometimes ſuffer and bad 
Men proſper ; otherwiſe there would be no occa- 
ren for any of our paſſive Vertues, nor any trial 
of our ave. For Affliction is the Theatre of 
Patience and Fortitude, and Reſiznation to Gad, 
and without it there would be no room inthe Lives 
of good Men for the Exerciſe of thoſe Vertues, 
which for want of ObjefAts to at or, would ru 
and wax /ayzuid. Again, Difficulty is the Touch- 
ittone of our Love and Faith and Ingennity ; but 
thould Providence be always crowning the Righte- 
ous, and dragging Ottenders to Execution, ſuch 
a Procedure would determzze our Liberty, and 
leave usno room for the Exercifeof our Fazth and 
Ingenuity ; for. then the Rewards and Puniſhments 
of Providence would be fo jerfibly and continually 
preſent with us, and ſo xrgent/y preſs upon our 
Hopes and Fears, that it would be impoſſible for 
us zot to believe in God, and next to impoſſible not 
to obey him ; and being thus forced to believe and 
ovey, What Exce/lzncy would there be in our Piety 
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and Virtue 2 What Chariry is it for a Miſer to 
tend his Mony upon Afſurance of twenty per cent ? 
Oc what Loyolry for a Trattor to diſcover his Con- 
ſprators, within ſight of a Rack. And juſt zs 
little Virtue would the:e be in any of our gocd 
Works, were there any exac? Equality inthe Diſtri- 
butions of Providence. For then we ſhould never 
do a good Work but uporr the certain Proſpect of 
an immediate Reward, nor repent of a bad one hut 
_ upon the zrreſiſtible Dread of tome immediate Pu- 
nithment. But in this zzequality of things where= 
in the good often ſuffer, and the wicked propper, 
we are left to a free and wnconſtrain'd Condition, 
and whether we are z:rtuous or vitions, 'dewout cr 
profane, it is out of Choice and not of Neceſſity. 
So thet now to believe and obey the ſacred Dictates 
of Religion , is generous and ingenuus , and our 
Faith and Obedience is our YVirrae and Excelleny, 
becauſe we believe and obey withour Force and a- 
gainſt Temptations and Difficulties. 

And as this »nequal State of things is of abſolute 
Neceſſity to try and exerciſe our Virtues, ſo it is 
alſo very aſſiſtant thereunto. For that Providence 
doth generally and not univerſally bletS and pro- 
per good Men, is a great ſupport to a wiſe and 
rational Belief. For as a late excellent Author 
hath well obſerved, ifthings were conftautly ma=- 
naged one way without ariy var:ation, we might 
be apt to conclude that the World was under the 
ricid Laws of a fata! Neceflity; if on the other 
ſide there were no Rale obſerved, no Footſteps cf 
Alethod in the Difpenfations of Providence, we 
might be tempted to b-lieve that Chaxce rules the 
World ; but when we obſcrve that in the manage- 
| S. ment 
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ment of things theze is an [mtermixture of theſe 
two, viz. that there 15 a general Rale, and that 
there are parzicu/ar Exceptions from it, we have 
5ſt reaſon ro conclude that all is uader a fre e Al- 
niighty Agent, that rules the World according to 
the Determinations of his own Will. As this 
way of Providence, viz. to imterweave into good 
Mens Fortunes Adver/icy with Proſperity, is in this 
reſpect very advantageous to their Fajrh, fo is it 
alſo to the whole State of their Virtue; for 2s on 
the one hand a continued train of proſperous Events 
would be apt to bloat and elevate their Minds, fo 
on the other a continued ſeries of 4dverfity would 
he apt to #2 and depreſs their Spirits, whillt this 
middle way of Interchange in their Condition ba- 
[ances them on both ſides, and keeps them in an 
even, ſteddy and well 'poized Temper, Since there. 
fore this Lite 15 the ſlate of our Trl, it is evi- 
dent thit an Exact Equality of things would be a 
muci ſtronger Objection againſt the z/iſdom of 
Providence, than all theſe preſent In<qualities are 
againſt rhe Zuftice of ir, For Hardſhips and Diff- 
calties are neceſſary to a ſtate of 77:2/, and were 
g0cd Men always bleſt, and bad Men always puniſh- 
ed; this Life inſtead of being a Probation to either, 
would be the Heaven of the oe, and the Hell of the 
otber ;, and ſince ſome Affietions are neceflary ſo 
try good Men, and ſome Proſperities to try bad, 
would be a trange overſight of Providence, whit 
it deſigns the Trial of both, to fix them in ſuch a 
C onduion, wherein no through Experiment can 
be inade of eicher. So thar for us to objeQt againſt 
Providence for making ſuch #nequal Diſtributions 
ina ſtate whercin it defigns our Tr1al, is in eifeRt 
to 
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to objet(t apainſt ;/7/dom-for ating moſt ſutably to 
its own Deſigns. 
IV. That. al things here do happen alike to all 
is no Argument agajnſt Provicence, becauſe the 
Goods and Evils that befal us here, arenot ſo truly 
to be eſtimated by themſelves as by their Effe&s 
and Conſequexts, For the Divine Providence 
which runs through all things, hath drſpoſed ard 
conneed them into ſuch a Series and Order, that 
there is no (ingle Event or Accident but what is 
purely. miraculous, but dep2nds -upon the whoſe 
Syſtem, and hath innumerable Cauſes antecedent 
to it, and mmymnerable Conſequents-attending it ; 
and what the Conſequents will be, whether 
goor or bad, is beyond our Skill to prognoſticate ; 
ſo that thongh the Event be never fo good. or bad 
firgly and apart by it ſelf, yet in Conjun&1on with 
ail choſe Conſequents that will moſt cerraznly at- 
tend it, the beſt Event for all we know may prove 
moſt miſchievows, and the worſt moſt beneficial to 
us. So that for us boldly to prorounce concerning 
the Good or Evil of Events, before 'we ſe the 
Train of Conſequents that follow thern, 1s very ruſh 
ard inconfiderate. As for inftance, you fee a good 
Man oppreſſed with Sorrows and- Afliftions, ard 
a bad VMian crowned with Pleaſures and Profperi- 
ties ; and conſidering, thefe things pare by chem- 
(elves, you conclude that'the one fares very 7/, 
and the other very well; but did your atthe fame 
time fee the Conſcequents of the oze's Adverlity 
and the other's Proſperity , it is probable you would 
conclude the quite contrary; viz. that the good 
Man's Adverſity was a Bleſfng, and the bad: Man's 
Profperity a Curſe. ' For | &are boldly athrm chat 
S 2 good 
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good Men generally reap more ſubſtantial Benefit 
from treir Afifions than bad Men do from their 
Projperities ; the one ſmarts indeed at preſent; but 
what follows? perhaps his find is cured by it 
of ſoine Diſeaſe that is ten times worſe to him 
than his ourward Aflidtion, of Avarice or Impa- 
tience, of Envy or Diſcontent, of Pride cr vanity 
of Spirit; his Riches are leſſened, but his Virtues 
are improved by it ; his Body 1s zmparred, but his 
Mind is grown ſound and haile by it, and what he 
hath loſt in Health, or Wealth, or Pleaſure, or Ho- 
nour, he hath pained with vaſt advantage in Wiſ- 
dom and Goodneſs, in Tranquility of Mind and 
Self enjoyment, And methinks no man, who he- 
lieves he hath a Soul, ſhould grudg to ſuffer any ro- 
:rable Affliction for the bettering his 44nd, his 
Wilt, and his Conſcience. On the other band the 
bd man triumphs and repoyees at preſent ; but what 
foliows? his Proſperity either {rive/s him ints 
Mil.rablenefs, or me/ts him into Luxury ; the for- 
mer of which zmpoveriſhes, and the latter diſeaſes 
him ; for it the former be the Effect of his Pro- 
ſperity, it zncreaſes his Needs, becauſe before he 
needed only what he had zot, but now he needs 
both what he harh not and what he hath; his cove- 
tous Deſires treating him as the Faulkner doth his 
Hawk, his luring him off from what he hath 
ſeized to fly at mew Game, and never permitting 
him-to prey upon his own Quarry; and if the /atter 
be the Effect of his Proſperity, that js, If it melts 
him-into Luxury, it thereby waſts his Health to 
Le fure -and commonly his Zftate too; and fo 
whereas it found him poor and well, it leaves him 
| a and dijeaſed, and only tcck him up from the 
P low, 
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Plow, and fers him down at the Hoſpital. In ge 
neral, while he is poſlelſed of ir, it only, bloats 
and ſwells him, makes him prond and infolent, 
griping and oppreſſive, pampers and inrages his Luſt, 
ſtretches out his Deſires into an inſatiable Bulimy, 
ſticks his Mind full of Cares and his Conſcience of- 
Gailes, and by all theſe woftul Efte&ts it 1nflames 
his Reckoning with God, and treaſures up Wrath 
for him againſt the day of Wrath; ſo thar com- 
paring the Conlſequeimts. of the good man's .d- 

verſity with thoſe of the bad man's Proſperity, it 
is evident that the former fares wel even in his 
worſt Condition, and the latter 74 in his 6:/#. 1t's 

well for me, ſaith g20d David, that I was affiici- 
ed, for before I was afflifted I went aſtray, bus now 
1 have kept thy Commandments, Plalm 119 69. 

But on the contrary, when the /icked ſpring as the 
Graſs, ſaith the fame Author, and when all the 
workers of Iniquity do 'flourijh, 11 « that they ſhall 
be deſtroyed for ever, Plalm 93. 7. _ If then in the 
Conſequents of things good men are b:eſſed in 
their Affitions, and bad men plagu.d in their 
Profperities, as. it' is apparent they gexerally are, 

theſe unequal Diſtributions are fo tar from being 
an Argument againſt Providence , that they are 
a- plorjous Inſtance of; ir, . For wherein could rhe 
Divine Providence better expreſs its Faſtice and 
Wiſdem. togetner, than by berefiring the good 
and puzxiſbing the bad by. ſach croſs and 7mprobable 
Methods? 

V. That all things here do bappen alik? to ell, 
is no Argument againſt Providence, becauſe ir 
is very requiſiie it ſhould often do fo, to alture us 
of a Judgment to come, For vere the Afﬀairs of 
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this World-managed with that exai# Equality as 
that the good did never ſuffer, nor the bad eſcape 
unpunijhed, we ſhould be deprived of one of rhe 
beſt moral Arguments of a future Judgment. For 
as on the one hand ſhould Providence never reward 
the good nor puniſh the bad in th# Life, but con- 
feund' them together without any DiſtinQion, it 
might-tempt us to deſpair of any juſ# Retributions 
from”ir inthe Life to come ;' ſo on the other hand, 
were the Goods and Evils of this Life weighed out 
to men in exat# Proportions to their Merit and 
Demerit without any -Inequality, we might be 
tempted to:think that there is no xeed of, and con- 
ſequently no ground to expect any Fudgment to 
come: For what occaſion would there be for any 
7ature Judgment if all things were already exactly 
balanced and adjufted; and therefore as to' confirm 
ns in the Relief of the Juſtice of Providenge, it: was 
requifite the ſame plain Inſtances ſhould! be given 
of its Diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad by 


preſent Rewards and Puniſhments; ſo to confirm us. 


in the expeQation of a Fudgment to come, it was no 
leſs requiſite that there ſhould be fome Inequality 
in the preſent Management and . Diſtriburion of 
things, and that the Goods and Evils of th World 
fhould -nor be adminittred with'that exat-Regu- 
larity as to. prevent the neceſſity of a day of Fulg- 
ment; but that there ſhould be #»decided” Caſes 
enough remaining for a future Tribunal to' adjuſt 
and determine. So that as in the preſent manape- 
ment of things there is Eqzality enough-to induce 
vs to heiieve a juft Providence ; fo there is alſo 
Inequality enough to induce vs to expett a future 
Tuagnent 3 God having wiſe provided in his pre- 
p: py ſes 
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ſent Adminiſtration of things, to give us Inſta- 
ces enough of his juſ# Procedure towards the good 
and bad, and yet to leave us Inſtances enough - 
wnrewarded Virtue and proſperous Wickedneſs, 
aſſure ns that he intends an after-Reckoning. Yor 
how can we reflect upon thele repeated Exdmples 
'of juſt Reward and Puniſhment, which in every 
Age almoſt God ſets before ns, and not believe 
that he governs the World ? And how can we 76. 
flect upon theſe manifold Evils which ſome good 
Men ſafer, and Goods which ſome bad Men' ex- 
Joy, without believing that he hath appointed. a 
Day wherein he will adjuſ# theſe: Inegqualiries,, artd 
vindicate the Cauſe of oppreſſed Virrue, and era h 
triumphant Wickedneſs into everloſting Conf 
708 ? | 
VI. And laſtly, That' a# things here do bapptn 
alike to all, is no Argument againſt Providence, 
becauſe the exat? Adjuſtment of things is ve- 
ſerved for a futhre Fudgment. T'confeſs were God 
to make no other Diſtribution to the juſt and un- 
juſt, but what is made in rb Life, the Inequality 
of it would be a ſtrong Objettion agzinſt his Pro- 
vidence; but then conſidering that "this c/oudy 
Scene of things will ſhortly clofe vp in a righteous 
Judgment; wherein for the Evils which the good 
have ſuffered rhey ſhal] be awarded with an eaipnal | 
Happineſs, and for the Goods which the bad Idve 
nf they ſhalt be doomed to everlaſting Wrerth- 
-edheſs, this is ſufficient ro vint)cite rhe Juſtice of 
Providence were theſe preſent Inequalities a th:4- 
ſand times greater than they are. For ſuppoſe 
' that after a ſhort Melancholy Dream good” Mtn 
were ts live happily, and afrer 3$ ſhort a plenſahs 
| S 4  ong 
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one bad Men were tolive wrerchedly but for a thous 
ſand years in this World ; we might as well ob- 
jet againſt Providence this wnegual Diſtribution 
of the melancholy Dream to the good, and the 
pleaſant one to the bad, notwithſtanding the ſuc- 
ceeding thouſand years of their Happineſs and 
Miſery, as we do the Sufferings of the Righteous 
and Proſperities of the Wicked, which bear far 
Heſs Proportion to that Eternity of Rappineſs 
and Miſery that is to ſucceed them, than the 
Sorrow or Pleaſure of a Moments Dream doth 
to a Thouſand Years rea! Calamity or Blel- 
ſedneſs, 
| Por the Providence of God from the firſt to 
the /aſt is all but oxe continued Plot, like that of 
' a well contrived Comedy, which at firſt is very 
.obſcure-and zntricate ; ſo that by what is paſt or 
preſent there is no oueſſ Ing at the Concluſion ; 
for 31] through the. zntermediate Atts Virtue and 
Honour fight their way through Difficulties and 
Diſappointments, , and ſometimes, the Hero aQts a 
fad, and ſometimes the Villain a proſperou Part, 
at which the ansklful Spectator grieves, and is 
Teady to damn the Poet for diitributing . ſuch un- 
equal Fates ; but then in the f/zb and laſt ACt all 
the croſs Accidents clear up, and ifſuc.in a fair 
Concluſion ; and in the cloſe of all, the Hero is 
crgvned, and the Villain bifſed off the Stage. .Let 


_ us therefore have but the patience . to flay *till - 


Providence hath finiſked its whole; Plot, . and clo- 
{ed up all its mgbty Scenes in the. gezeralJudg- 
ment. of the World, and then.we.ſhall ſee all 
_ theſe Inequalities ſet right, and the Fates of good 
8nd bad Men gdeterinized by a moſt. juſt Award. 
But 
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But for usto quarrel at Providence now, who are 
yet got no farther, it may be, than to the midale 
of the great Drama, and to find faule with its 
\Procedurefor croſſing the good, and proſpering the 
bad, 1s rudely to. overtxrn the Stage before the 
Entrance into the fifth Act, and to hiſs off the 
Almighty Poet for not compleating his Deſign be- 
fore he is arrived to :the Concluſion, And thus 1 
have, endeavoured to. anſwer more ar large this 
ObxeQion againſt Providence, . becauſe it hath 
been more inſiſted on than any other, and hath 
more generally ſtumbled Mens Belief of Divine 
Providence 

V. And laſtly, It is farther objefed that the. 
Being of a juſ# and good Providence, is not tb 
be reconciled with ' that wretched State and Cori- 
;dition to which we. behold the greateſt part of 
Mankind abandoned. For if there were a good 
Providence that over-ruled the Aﬀairs of this 
World, how is it imaginable that ever ſo grear 
a 'part- of Mankind as the Infidel 1/or/d jncludes 
ſhould beleft fo utterly deſtitare as they are of the 
Knowledg of God, and of the : Means of attaining 
the everlaſting Happineſs * ? To which I (hall briefly 
anſwer theſe three things : 

\T. That the Infidel World js not perhaps left fo 
utterly deſtitute as we are apt to imagine ; for 
they have the Law of Nature to dire them, by 
which alone they muſt be ried, and ſtand or fall 
at the Day of Judgment ; which as to the main 
ſtrokes of their Duty, *is ſo plain and intelligible, 
that no ſincere Inquirer can be ignorant of it ; 
and if when they may underſtand it they willnor, 
or if when they do underſtand it, they wilfully 
feranſ- 
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tranſereſ s and wrolate it, the Divine Providence 
hath been ſufficiently good to them to leave they 
for. ever inexcafable. For ſo far as their Igno. 
trance is nv:incible it Is not their $7zn, nor ſhall 
they ever be accountable for it, or for any finful 
Omiſſion or Commiſſion thence proceeding, and if 
they only anſwer for not aner/tanding their 
Duty when they might, or for not performing it 
ſo far as they underſtood it, they-can have no rea» 
ſon to complain thar they are bardly dealt with. 
But then, 

II. As they have not thoſe vaſt Advantages that 
we have of becoming good, and growing up into 
the ſtate of 'Perfeftion and Huppineſs, ſo propor, 
tionably /e/s Degrees of Good will: be: atcepred of 
thoſe that do. well, and /eſs Degrees of Puniſhment 
exacted of all-thoſe that do ix for that Maxim of 
our Saviour, Luke 12.48: To whomſoever much 
.given, of: him much ſhall be .required , neceffarily 
implies the contrary, viz: that to whonifoever 
Jeſs is given, of him leſs ſhall:be required;” and if 
fo, it is certain that ſo much as: chezy means of 
being good are leſs than ours, ſo much the leſs 
good God wilk.agcept of them than of as; and 3s 
| God will accept leſs good of the-beft Infidels, fo 

he-will exact -lefs Paniſhment. of the worſt ; for fo 
our Saviour himſelf. hath: affured- us, that it-wil 
be more tolerable for Tire and Sidon, and Sodom 
- and- Gomorrhg in the laſt Day;'than for rhoſei'who 
perſiſt in: thein Vnbelzef and Dzſobedrence 'in' Ut 
ſpight of the Propoſals: of the Goſpel. - If. then 
in proportion of their preſent ! Diſadvantages Jeſs 
good. will be accepted of thoſe who make any In. 
provement,: and leſs Puniſhment exaZed of oe 
who 
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who make zone, neither the one fort nor the orher 
hath any reaſon to complain; and though their 
Condition were worſe than it is, yet under theſe 
Circumſtances it would be fairly confiſfenr with 
the Goodneſs of the Divine Providence. But 
then, | % 

NI. And laftly, Though their Condition weye 
a great deal worſe than it 'z, yet It wenld he very 
unreaſonable for us to objec# it againſt the Good- 
zſ5 of the Divine Providence, unleſs we berter 
underſtood than we do, hqw God will diſpoſe of 
tnem' in the orher World. Indeed if ' Mens Fate 
conſiſted in what they ſafer and «joy in this Life, 
we might better judge of: Droviderice by what is 
before #5; but ſince our main ſtate is beyond the 
Grave, whatever befalls us here is very incon- 
fiderable, compared with what we muſt ſuffer or 
enjoy' hereafter ; and as for the preſenr Diſadvan- 
tages-which the heathen World lies under, they 
are but very ſhort and momentany, and if Provi- 
dence pleaſes, it can abundantly compex/are them 
in the Forld to come; and therefore fince yet we 
know not what it wil do, as having no Revelati- 
on inthe Caſe, it becomes us to ſuſpend our Judg- 
ment *rill the Event hath' derermined it. 

This we know , that- Providence' hath ' ways 
enough, and ?/me enough too between this and 
the Day of Judgment, to ſupply theſe Deſtirure 
Souls with: all thoſe ſpiritual L2dvarrages in. the 
aher Life, which for Reaſons beſt know to it- 
If it hath b:tberto withheld from them-; ir may 
If it pteaſes extend their 7779] and Probation be- 
yond ths Life, and diſcover in the other Life the 
Light of the Goſpe/, to'fo many of thetn at leaſt as 
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have here made any tolerable Improvements under 
the Light of Nature, and if they make good uſe 
of it,, reward them accordingly. For though we 
Chriſtians have no reaſon to expect any farther 
Trial after ths Life is expired, becauſe we have 
paſſed the utmoſt Tri! already, yet who knows 
but God may make a farther [Trial of choſe in the 
other Life, upon whom the great Experiment of 
the Goſpel was yet never made; and therefor: 
ſince Providence can et be infinitely good to them 
_ notwithſtanding their wretched Condition at pre- 
ſent, and ſince for all we know it will be ſo, we 
ought not to object againſt it its-prefext Diſregard 
of them, til] we ſee the. final Ifſue of things; for 
that their preſent Condition is ſo bad. js,no ground 
for us to argue againſt Providence, unleſs we were 
ſure it would zever be better ; becauſe for all we 
know it may yet be rendered good enough not 
only to juſtifie, but to glorifie the Goodneſs of God's 
Providence towards them. 

And now to conclude: this great Argument, 
Since we ſee how neceſſary the Belief of Provi- 
dence js to our being zruly religiow, and what un. 
anſwerable Evidence there is of the Truth .and 
Reality of it, what remains but that we heartily 
endeavour by a calm, fixt, and impartial Con- 
ſideration of theſe thiogs, throughly to inſtrutt 
our ſelves in the Nature, and firmly to eſtabliſh 
our ſelves in the Relef. of it; For our Religion 
muſt neceſſarily ebb or ow according as If js 10- 
fluenced more or leſs by our Underſtanding and 
Belief, of. the Divine. Providence, which are the 
great Principles that. move and govern it. For 
every Branch of the Divine Providence Is an jn- 
EX 1al- 
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exhaultible Fountain of religious Rherorick and 
Perſurſion, and in this /ing/e Propofition , that 
God upholds and governs the World, there are a 
thouſand times more Inducements to Piety end 
Virtue, tlian in all orher Topicks in the World. 
But how pregnane ſoever it is with Arguments, 
and how powerful. ſoever its Arguments are, tis 
impoſſible it ſhould preveil. upon any reaſonable 
| Mind that anderſtands not the Force, and believes 
| not the Trath of it; for all the poſſible Acceſs 
which outward Objects have to our Minds, is 
\ | through our Knewledge and Belief of them, with- 
| | out whjch the moſt momenrous Propoſals are no 
. | more capable of affef?ing us, than one of Tully's 
| | Orations is of calming the North-wind ; but he 
«| who firmly believes the Truth, and underſtands 
» | the full FEmphaſgs of a Divine Providence, muſt 
t | neceſſarily be affected by it, if he be but within 
g| the Reach of Puwer of Perſuaſion ; and unleſs 
his Will be mpregnably fortified againſt all the 
. | Force of A4rgumezt and Reaſon, he will find him- 
| elf ſo beſieged with Motives on every fide per- 
. | ſuading him to ſubmit to the Obligations of Re- 
{| ligion, that it will be almoſt jmpoſſible for him 
y | fo defend himſelf againſt their powerful importu- 
i | nities. For what Man in his Wits can fit ancon- 
4 | cerned under the lively Belief that he is in the 
þ| hands of a moſt juſt and gracious, all-wiſe, and 
n| Almighty Providence, that 1s conſcious to his in- 
i. | moſt Thoughts and Purpoſes, and beholds all his 
4 | Actions with infinite Complacency or Abhorrence ; 
1c | thar hath the diſpoſal of his Zrfe and his Seal, 
x | and of all the Goods he can hope for, and all the 

Evils he can fear, and will certainly reward hin 
- 
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a thouſand-fold if he doth wel, and if he doth i 
as certainly purſue him with a dire Revenge? This 
' Belief carries with it ſuch conſtraining Terror; 
and Allyrements as cannot but affe&# all reaſonable 
Minds, and finally prevail with their Fopes and 
Fears againſt all contrary Temptations. Where. 
fore if we would fix the Obligations of R«i. 
gjon upon our Minids, it concerns us above all 
things to be throughly z#frufed in the Nature, 
and confirmed in the Belief of the Divine Provi- 
Cence. 


EHAP_Y;- 


of the neceſſity of believing divine Re- 
wards and Puniſhments i order to 
our being truly Religious. 


g Umane Nature 1s framed to move upon 
4 the Hinges of Hope and Fear, and to be 
BA elicited and drawy forth in Action either 
by the propoſal of ſome attainabie Good or Pros 
ſpe of ſome aveidable Evil, the former of which 
begets Hope in us, and that Purſuit ; the /atter 
Fear, and that F{ight and Avoidance; and ac- 
cordingly we find all Laws addreſs to the Hopes 
and Fears of Men with Propoſals of Reward and 
Puniſhment, as to the aſter-ſprings and Princi- 
ples of their Action, by which they are moved to 
do or forbear according as they are required and 
enjoyned. And indeed to glve Laws to men. with- 
out infarcing them with Rewards and Puniſhments, 
would be to leave it znd:ferent whether they obezed 
them or zo, Which is 2zcon/iſtent with the Nature of 
Laws; for Laws neceſſarily imply an Obligation to 
Obedience ; but what Obligation auld we have 
to obey them, did they leave it indifferent as to 
any Good or Evil accruing from it, whether we 
obeyed them or no? for if it will be as well for us 
one way as Pother, what matter is it which wa 
we determine our ſelves? And this holds good in 
nothing 
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nothing more than in the matter of our Obedi. 
ence to the Laws of Religion, to which our cor 
rupt Nature is above all things backward and 4. 
verſe ; all that ſpiritu :) Exerciſe which thoſe Laws 
require being quire againſt the Grajn of our 
earthly and ſenſual! Inclinations; 1o that were we 
not drawn toit by the Hope of Good, and driven 
by the Fear of Evil, to be ſure our own bad na. 
tures would keep us at an etrerzal! Diſtance from it; 
but unleſs we believe God to be a Rewarder of thoſe 
that ob:y, and a Puniſher of thoſe that deſpiſs him, 
we have no ground to hope for any Good, or ty 
dread any Ev1l at his hands. | | 
For unleſs we believe that he will Crown thoſe 
that ſerve him with ſome mark of his Favour, how 
can we think he is pleaſed with them ; there being 
no other way for him to expreſs his being Picaſed, 
bat by Crowning *em with ſome {#znal Reward; 
and if he be not pleaſed with thoſe that ſerve him, 
to be ſure he fs not Di/þleaſed with thoſe that 
Negle&t him; and if he be not D:/pleaſed with 'em, 
what Reaſon have we to apprehend that he will 
Puniſh 'em'? Thus the nnbelief of God's being a 
Rewarder of thoſe that obey him draws «iter it an 
unbelief of his being a Puniſner of thoſe that De- 
ſpiſe him , and fo on the contrary. For unleſs 
we believe him to be ſo much concerned for his 
Service as to puniſh thoſe that neglect it, we haye 
no reaſon to think he is ſo much concerned for it 
as to reward thoſe that embrace it, So that the 
beliefand unbeliefof God's being a Rewarder anda 
Puniſher do by neceſſary conſequence mutually im- 
ply each other ; and unleſs we believe Both, there 
is no reaſon we ſhould believe Either. And when 
| Cul 
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or Nether is.fo averſe, asit is, to bis Service ; , 
at ſhould 72duce vs to ferve him when we ex- 


pect 1a, | Good from him, or binder us from flighting | 
| him when we fear no Evil? And.what is there. 
Can bring. us bome to. God when we . are carried- 
away | from. him with an amperuous Tide. af; corrupt 
Inclinations, and have neither Hope nox.;Fear to 
bound or reſtrain it ? So that conſidering the A- 
i] w4r/amon.of our Nature to God's ſervice,rit is.mo- 
; rally jmpolible we: ſhould-ever be heartily, recon-. 
| cd.to. it. without: being Drawn with the Hope 
)|, of Reward, and Driven Sch the Fear of Puniſh-. 
ment... | 
C . In the Proſecotion of this Argument tall in- 
Y deavour tolhew, ... .- 
: 


, " Firſt; How far it's far that. our Bilief of 
;| divine Rewards and,Puniſhments (houldextend. 

, Secondly, What. Evidence there is to induce us 
[ to [4 46 1 cm, 


, birdly, By what. Means, this is [7 he: Begoties | 
Il] and Confirmed. | 
, 3803 Svoiled bro own yin at et alia ? 
1 owe rk 6-0) 20 To) t) 4 Oy ii LIT 
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| JZ7awlar its "PM that our belief of divine 
mas and. Panhments ws topte | 


a F* R to. induce, wt to  fubmit 1 ta the 0 Al joations 
of Religion, it, is by. go, mags. ufficient that 
6 we believe i in the. general Thar God wHl Repard us 
n if we do' well. and Puniſh -——_ c WY wickedly. 
For 
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For this we ma firmly believe, and yet at the far ſame 
time prefer 'the Pleaſures of 'fit'as much greater” 
Goods'tHRY the Rewards "of Virtue, and dread 
the D3Fcltizs of Virtue 88 much greater Evils 
than the Pri nents of Sitz wherefore to render 
our: Belief'6f divine Rewzrlls'#nd"Puniſhments in. 
Effect wal Privciple of ah thick four. Ris 


are neceHary: 
=: $1) Rt tiob: 


Firſt? 71 Lhat " ould believerhat Godi is - far 
aRearder of thoſe hatferve him, and fo; far a 
Ptinither\6f th&ſc thar negledt hjm, as to make 4 
pltin'#ha rm DiſtinobHetiveen them.” 

Second!y, Conſidering. how , Promiſcycaſly the 
Goods" #nlt' 5k: of this | World are diſtribured 
among Good and Bad men, it's necefſary we thould 
believe, That there 1s a Futurg State of Rewards 
abd PunfifRAR 0900! 

Thirdly” Te heceffath\we'houtd believe thoſe 
Firrnive Wew3 ds ind Punifhinents to be ſuch'as do 
Infinirely Tra ny any Good we can Reap by gur 
ſins, "Und Why Evil We Eat array by doing our 
Duty. | 

wourthly, It is neceſſary we ſhould believe that 
thee is no other way for us to Avoid thoſe Puniſh- 
iments but by for ſakjng opr ſing; or to Acquire thoſe 
Rewards, but by ſubmitting to our Duty. 


"PL » BORE eedftiry* "We Moda believe that Golf is Is 
MANI rr nt of thoſe tHit ſerve, andfo' far 


P f thoſe th gl @& him, ake 
: Es $1 ewes th chi ok 
Tk Gy efe that Gol HeKls ſome ey Aiof 
becweert, ofe” {ha fri and thoſe that nelgect 
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' him, we Halt confound Good and Evil in our own 
Apprehen jons, and look upon all human ations 
as Indifferent , end thereby diflolve all the *7res 
and Obligations of Religion, Fot things are in 
themſelves, as they are in the Tudgment and E- 
ſteem of God, who cannot be m/taken in Eftima- 
ting their Natures ; ; and therefore unleſs there be 
ſome Diſlindtion between Men and Men, and 
Adlions and Atjons in the Eſteem of God, yhity 
-muſt be all alike and indifferent ini their Own na- 
tures. And ifall Attions are indifferent in thert- 
elves, weare free from all the, Ties and Obliga- 
tions of Religion ; and *tis left indifferent to vs- 
"whether we will 7Forſhip God' or Bla/pheme hirh. 
So that unleſs we believe that God makes ſortie Dj- 
ſtin&jon, between the Good and, Bad, Religion, can 
.have no force at al/upon our minds. , 
But now there is no other way for God to Dj- 
ſtinguiſh between, Men and Men, but by Rewarding 
and Faniſhing them ; becguſe if he make any Di- 
"Rin&ion jp his Afeetions between us , . we may 
'be ſure. his Love will incline him to Rewarl, and 
his Hatred to Puniſh us ; and ſince 'tis as Eaſie to 
"him to, folow his Inclination as xor, ſince he can 
Reward where he Loves, and Puniſh where he 
"Hates without any Diſturbance to his own Happt- 
neſs, what, ſhould hinder him from doing it, ſuppo- 
"fog that he really loves qr. bates, or makes ary Di- 
"tlinQjon in his Aﬀe&tions between thoſe that ſerve 
ar:d thaſe chat. egle# hijm,? $0 that unleſs h5 Re- 
: ward the ave and Puniſh the orber, he can make no 
"Viſible iſtindtion i in his AifeQions between them. 
If he be Contrarily affected ro Good and Bad men, 
_ his 2 fe& ons will ED appear in his —; ; 
ar 
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hor ft he uſe ther alike, it \s plain they are alike 
to.him. So that anleſs we believe that God dz- 
ſtrnga iſbes between Good and Bad men by Reward- 
ing and Punithing them, we mutt look upon both 
a Indiferent to hiro, and believe that he concerns 
| himſelf neither 'with the oze nor theother ; and if 
_ we think it is Indiflerent ro God whether we are 
Good or Bad, to be. ſure it will not_be ladifferent 
'to 4s, whoſe natlires are ſo Biaſed with Bad In- 
*clinations, which having neither Hope ror Fear 
to Reftrain them, will Run towards Bad Objetts 
without Rub or Interruption. And.what likelihood 
isthere that we who ere ſo Prone and. Ticlinable to 
evil, ſhould concern our ſelves inthe fervice of God, 
"whilſt we look upon it as a thing Tudifferent to 
him whether we ſerve him or wo ? © 

' Wherefore to the ſubdung our minds to the 
Obligations of Religion, it is neceſtary we ſhould 
 believethat God is fo far a Rewarder of Good, 
2nd Puniſher of Bad men, as to, make.a ſenſible 
'DiſtioQtion between them, and demonſtrate thar 
He is differently affected. towards them. , For to 
'Whar'end ſhould we ſerve” a God that takes #9 10- 
Tice of us, that regards not whit 'we do, bur ſits 
*above jc the Heavens as an ancahizerned SpeQatgr 
"of ur "Adtons ? * Why thould we * off, our own 
1h hn and froaks our beloved Tufts, : for 
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of its P. 

1. Gout der ti how, mhpnntfaeth "this Goods 
"466; Evits of this life are” diſtribured "amGng Good 
*>ind "Bad men, Itis neeMary that we'ſhbuſd be- 
'Teve xhiere 1 is a Fulwre. {tare of Reivards. and Po- 
TS: 3 _ © ” niſhments 
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niſkments. * Vor though ſometimes in tha life God 
rewards Good men, and puniſhes Bad with fach 
ſignal and remarkable Goods' and Eyvils as are fufti- 
cient Indications of the vaſt Diſtintion he makes 
between them, yet. this is Extraordinary and 'be- 
ſides the Conſtant and Regular Courſe of his Pro= 
viderice, which for wiſe and exce/ent ends and pur- 
| poſes doth ordinarily ſcatter Good: and Evit a- 
mong men with an opez and undiftinguiſhing hand ; 

inſfomuch that as the Wiſe man obſerves, E ccleſ; 
9. 1,2, 3. No man knoweth either Love or Hatred 
by all that is before him , all things come alike to all, 
there is one event"t0 the R irhreow 'ond to the Wicked, 
and 1s is the Good-ſo-1s the ſinner, and he that ſwears 
eth as he that feareth an Oath; thu 4 an'evil 
among all things that are done under the Sun, that 
there is one" Event to all, Since therefore God's 
Love of Good' men and Hatred of Bad appears nof 
by any thing before #5, we muſt either conclude 
that they are both Indifferent to him, which would 
be .to Raſe the very Foundations of Religion; of 
that there is:a Future ſtate of | Rewards and Puniſh» 
ments wherein there will be no- more ſuch © Pros 
miſczous Diſtributions, no more ſtich Croſs cox- 
pling of Proſperity with Yice, avd Miſery with 
Virtue, 'butall things will be adjuſted ſuitably ro 
mens Deſerts' and nalificarions , and thoſe that 
are Good advanced to immortal Glory and Hos 
nour, and -thoſe-that are Bad depreſ# into eternal 
Shame and Confuſion. For the Difference which 
Gad makesbetween them in' the preſent courſe'vf 
his Providence is too ſmall: and indiſternable to 
induce us to! believe that he makes ayy 'Difference 
berween thetn in his F/tcem ahd AfeFion;; - and 
* 4 there= 
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therefore cither we mult believe, that there is as- 
other ſtate wherejn he makes a far-wider. difference 
between them, .or conclude that! they: are both 
indifferent to hjm, and that he hath, no. more Re- 
gard to the oxe than the orber,. or that he bath no 
Regard 8t all to either, which as I ſhewed before, 
utterly diſſolves the Qbligations of Religion 
__ HE. Itis neceflary we ſhould believe thoſe Fu- 
ture Rewards and Punifhments.to be: ſach as da 
infinitely Tranſcend any Good we can; reap in-our 
finful egle& of God, and any Evil. we can incur 
by cur ſaomiſſion to him. * Tis true, were our 0a- 
tures equally - inclined to ſubmit. tor veg/e& him; 
we ſhould need.zo more Good and Eyil to: move us 
oze way than other z but the ſame Praportion of 
Goods and Evils which tempts ys RoW. £0 Forſake 
and Abaydon him, would equally. temptys to ſerve 
a6 abey. him ; But alas, this. is ;far;frong oxr caſe ; 
tor.in /j#omitiing to God, Wwe move cexnter to our 
{lyes, .wecro/s. the Grain of: our. Degenerate Na- 
ture,,.and 742 away trom-our deareitiInclinations ; 
whereas/in forjakzng:hims;: we xom:!Withh the Trae, 

rd are. driven. 0 with 'an; wpernonus- cyrrent; of 
ſinful, Luſts and Aﬀecions ; and. the: caſe being 
thus,the temptations of the ove ide wy}; be incom. 
parably greater, if ever they prevailiwith'us, than 
ghejy weed be on the. otber, - Por:.men; are eaſily 
tempted: to att jn compliance with-their own Incli- 
nations ; and the ſmaileft Goods! or; Evils that can 
he propoſed to *em from withant, will-readily 7: 
dyce*em to-do what they havea mindto ; but to 
gxeyail with a man to do that which -he.is extreme- 
ly averfe to, to-att againſt Nature, and livein de- 
faxce wigh his own 1nclinarions,-:reguires a mighry 
"294 =» | : force 
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force of outward temptation ; and.it” muff be.-a 
very great Good that he will not /oe; a very fornis- 
dable Evil that he will not.incur, Tather thin errer 
into any courſe ofattion thar is irkjam and iugrate- 
ful to his Nature. So that unleſs we believe. the 
Goods and Evils of the other Word r0 be incom- 
pa'ably greater than all the pleoſures. « f Sin _ ahd 
all the ſufferings of Pjety and Virtue, thete will 
not be force enoxgh in our Faith to, perſuade us ; 
becaufe thoſe future. Goods and Eviis move, againſt 
Natyre, and perſwadg us.to a courſe of life we are 
extremely averſe. to, whereas theſe preſent ones 
 foggn hands with eur laclinations, and finda ready 
 concurrence-in our wills and affections ; and a very 
ſmall temptation will prevail againſt a grear one, 
when,it hath Nature, that, Boſome Oratyr, ta folicire 
and plead for it. ' Wherefore unleſs we believe 
the Rewards and Puniſpments of the future [tateto 
be ſuch as infinitely. outweigh thoſe preſent Goods 
and Eyi!s that tempt usto fin, tney will gever be 
able to prevail againſt *em ; becauſe they muſt not 

"only oyr-tempr chem, but, whichis the much har- 
der task of the two, . they muſt out-tempt the Ne- 
luFances of our Degenerate Nature; and yet for 
"future Goods and Evils $0, cut-tempt preſers. ones js 
not ſq eaſie.a,mateer nejther ; eſpecially if zboſe fu- 
ture ongs are 7xv4y4blp. and out of the. Ken of our 
ſenſe, whichis the; caſe, here. For, Futurity leſſens 

_ al Objetts to the Mind, evenas djFazce dath to the 
_ £36, nd makes things appear to us, much ſmaller 
thanchey are in,their. op» natures, S0,that the 

' Fatutity of the Rewards and. Puniſhmet5, of the 
_other. life, are a mighty, diſadvantage to 'em when 
they ſtand '1n competition with preſezt Goods and 
ks I 4 Evils ; 
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Evils - becauſe the /atter appear.to us intheir full 
Proportion, .abd Magnitude, with al/ their th. 


mer, Exhibit to-us a din! and confuſed LandsKip of 
' things. afar of , of things which we never ſam nor 
felt, © and which by reaſon of their diPance _im- 
print very dark [dea's on our minds. _ And astheir 
Futhtity Teſſers their appearance, and renders it 
confuid and indiftin&, \6. their Ioviſibility wea- 
* kens their force and 7»flience on our mitids, which 
] no Ohjett: can ſo zearly affe&t as thoſe thar ſtrike 
* pon obr Sexſes. So that unleſs by an 7mmenſe 
* maghitude they compenſate for being Ears. and 
 pnſenſble'," it is impoſſible they ſhould prevail 
with ſuch Hinds as ours againſt preſent and ſex. 
* ſible *GoolFand Evils, | Wherefore to render our 
belief of 'a Future Stare efe@ual to reduce ys to 
* God #nd aur Duty, ' It's abſolutely 'neceffary we 
ſhould believe, the Reward and Puniſhmenrs. of :it 
' to be infinitely greater that all the Goods and, E- 
- -vils that" Earf tempt us to Sin;* and thar_ndt' only 
; becaufe oft natures are extremely averſe to.that 
* which yrbefe. Rewards ard Putnſhments tempt us 
"to, byt'bethufe the Gool8 and Evils which tempt 
ns the tonrrary way hive the Previllng 'Xdyanta- 
pes of being Sroer ar _ RC. 


IV. ard'laftly; Its" necefſaty we” ſhould 'he- 
| lieve thi there's Ns Way for. us. to acquire 
' theſe-Rewardgor avoid theſe Puniſhments, hut'by 
_ ſubmitting &© tie 'Obl —_— of Religion. 'For 

co be thropgMly tortyin(#d ad perſuaded of rhetm- 
* tenſe Rewards and. Puriſhmieyrs of the”prbey life, 
js by _no means ffcreur toTEQuice us ght6/God, fo 
long. we. do bur Dropes'DP'®by route wah to 
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obtazy. thaſe ,Rewards' and to qvoid thaſe: Punith- 
ments w2tbogt ſubmitting tg Him, to which abvvre 
all imaginable ways our cozrupt Nature haththe 
greateſt Antipathy. So that though we were ne- 
ver fo much-convinc'd of the abſolute nec. ſity” of 


ping the Punjſhmentsof. the other Life by any 
- SE nl other 
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other igeans than 8h} of fubmitting our: ſely es ro the 
Obligation of Religion,.' dur farrh witl be altoge- 
ther inefft&udl. * ke ene 


Ke PU 1" RR T, Il. 
Phat Evidence there 3s to induce ws. to be- 
| eve: theſe future Rewards and. Puniſh- 


T*HAT there ore future Rewards and Puniſh. 

: ments is a Dottrine: univerſally aſſented to 
byiall Ages, and Nations, and Religions, and there 
is ſearce any firſt Principlein Philoſophy, in which 

_ Mankind are more-\geweraly agreed; Thus a. 


. mong the Heathen: Poers, Divines and' Philoſophers, | 


there is "an. unanimons acknowledgment” of theſ: 
future States, although their deſcriptions of them 
- are | generally nothing but the dreams of an ex 
' z#avagant- Fancy. 'For: fo as Joſephus obſerves, 
' ſpeaking of the' Eſenes Doftrine concerning the 
. future State of the blefſed , 7s oh go duis tu 
1. 15 duodeEFymes 7doy Baniror,' &c. re, they reach, 
as oll'the' Greek Nations 2lſo do, that for good Seuli 
there  are'bleſſed Seats prepared beyond rhe Ocea 
- ina ;Region that is always free from Rain'and Snqn, 
and exceſſive beats, "being -perpetnally fanned with 
gentle 'breafes from the 'Octan ; whieh deſcription 
hethath-eranſlated almoſt verbatim out of the 4th, 
; Book' of Homer's Viyfes, where he brings in 


- Protens thas beſpeaking' Menelans mac yum 
T5/Nor--»+L 766278 hain, $i, e. The Gods ſhall ſenl 
g the 
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vor Rn WII 


thee to the Fields.of Elyſiam which lie on the pore” 
ports of the Earth, where thou ſpat - tive. ſecare and 
wot there being "wither Rain, vor” ;Snow, nor Wins 
rer,... Okt the. bleed Inhabitants are perpe tually ues 
freſt'd with the: gentle: breat hing' "of cool Zephyr 
from the Ocean." "Place. tells 'us' of anceafie Law 
concerning Men. . Ku? as x wont Gin UW Jrols rv 
«1a rm) Fl. rates Thy Bioy Srax2ooie £ boias, ere 
Soy TAWT CN vis Lg pev yes. drlovTe, ohuzlv by Te 
Cp. $121 uni Gr2s. LAOV , Toy fs Sis Xai FER 
tis 79 The T1052 Ohms Hownteny, 65 TagTacoy x&- 
atv, tive, j. ei which was always und i ftill in 
fores among thi. Gods,” that thoſe who lived juſt 
and boly lives Jhoud ofrer their death go into the 
Ibes of the bleſſed, 'where- they ls enjoy all man- 
ner of happineſs without the traft intermixture of 
miſery; but that thoſe who lived bere "unjuſtly ant! 


| amgodly ſhould be ſent” into that Priſon of juſt pic 


viſhment, which wcalled Hell, Phat: Gorg. P. 312. 
Thusalfo Tally Tiſeul. lib. 1, permanere animos ar- 
birramur conſenſu'nationum omntumi; &; We believe, 

a4 all Nations do, that the Spuls of Men do ſurvive 
their Bodies; © and to name no more, Senecy 


Epiſt, 117. tells vs, © Cam. de animaram eternitats 
diſſerimus, non-leve ibhnewttuin i ud- nds habet con- 
fenſur omnium aut Timentium in eros, . out Colentium, 
i.e. When we diſconrſe of the Erernity of Souls, the 
peveral: conſent of all" Men either fearing or wor- 
ſhipping the Helliſh powers u of wery great moment. 
And indeed this belfef of the furare fares being 
ſo generally imprinted "on Mens minds is a very 
PR argument of the reatiry of them, it be- 

ng hardly conceivable, how the. Reafon' of all 
Mankind ſhould have ſo unanimouſly conſented in 


a .-— 
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it, -had ir not. :been extremely agreeable to: the 
make and frome of our minds, apd we cannot ſup= 
paſe any falſe propoſition ta':be agreeable: tothe 
frame of our mind, - without: refleting diſhonoy: 
robly npon- the truth of him. that tramed it. And 
indeed this notion. of a future late. is ſuch as hath 
been' generally, imbraced by choſe Perſons who: are 
leaſt capable -of deducing -it : by. :a' Logical -depen- 
dence of oxe thing. upon axother:, ::avd: therefore 
ſince it hath no dependency (in. their minds :on:any 
other antecedent notion, how could. it have been 
Jo gexerally entertain'd, did. not; the. common. di- 
Cate of Nature or Reaſon, aQing altke in all Men; 
move *cm to.confpire in. it, though they knew nor 
one anothers Mines? (For, it. hath been' believed 
with a kind.of repugnancy. toſenſe, which diſcos 
vers all things round about it: tobe mortal,. and 
which upqn that account, would, have been: too 
apt to have ſeduced ruder minds into a disbelief of 
any other ſtate ;. ad not ſome; more power ful im- 
preſſion on thejr,Souls forcibly yrg'd them to be. 

Bur becauſe this Argument. drawn from uni- 
verſal conſent . 18 . liable to ſome. little exception, 
I ſhall not Tu Upon .it, but indeavour to prove 
the reality. of this future ſtate of Rewards: and 
Paniſhments from rheſe.Topicks :, = 
_ Firj}, . From .. the #iſdom, of God's Governe 
mn... Ot 


_ 7” _ —— — — ——————————— 


'.. Secondly, From the Fuſtice:of his Providence, || 


. .. Thirdly, , Erom..-the natural copacity of our 
Souls to. ſurvive our Bodies, and-to enjoy future 


Rewards, ang ſafer. future Puaiſiiments, 


Fourth| y, 
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. Fourthly, Fram. the xatural. expeifaxce we have 
ments. ; 400.07 vOEe 


* 
: 


'Fifthly, From the excellent {rame and fruffure 
of humane Nature, }. . | os | 


- Sixthly, From the 74/timony of, the Chriſtian Re- 


Rn... 


._ [.* From the, Wiſdom of God's, Governmene, 
That Mankind; is under. the Gouermpent, of God, 
is.evident from that Law which; be hath. foprizy 
ted on our nature,.. by which our; aGons. are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into Good and Evil , _ Virtuans and Vz.- 
120us.3, of which. ſufficjeot proot hath, been given, 
Chap. 1. and ſince, God, hath gizex .. Law to our 
natures., there 1s; no. doubt tq., þe.made but he 
hath taken ſufficient care to inforge. the, abſervance 
of ir by Rewards and: Funiſbmexts, . otherwiſe his 
Government oyer., us would be very zn/ecure. and 
precarious, For that Law-givergath only Pecicioy 
his SubjeRs to,oþey, who doth nat promiſe ſuch re 
wards and denoyncy ſuch. Penalties 2s are ſufficiens 
to oblige *em thereunto.. . A 
.., But now there 1s no; Reward can, be /ufficzent to 
oblige, us to obey, Which doth not. abundantly com- 
prſate any loſs Or evil we may ſitoid by, our obe- 
dience-3 no puniſhment, (uthcient - to_deger us from 
dijobeyivg, that doth not far ſurmount, all the Beue- 
fts artd Pleaſures which we can hope, fo, reep. from 
our Diſobedience,; But unleſs, there. be a future 
| face, * the Law of Nature, can, propoſe . no. ſucþ 
Rewards and Puniſhments to us, . For. it we have 
nothing to dread or bope for beyond. the Grave, aut 
preſent intereſt is 44 our concen, and, in reaſgn 

Tn | | we 
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we ought ro Judge things to be Good or Evi, ac. 
cording as they promote or obſtriit# our remporul 
happineſs. Now though jt is certain that; in thi 
Feneral there "is nararal good accrewing to us 
from all virrnow actions z.as on” the contraty'i 
natural evil from all vitiow bnts  and'it f5 ordi. 
zarily more conducive to our temporal Intereſt th 
obey than to diſabey the Law of our, Naturcs; ,yet 
chere are #' world of inftayces wherein Vice thay 
bemore ator apron ro us | than Vertue, on 
4d" frotti' the Rewards and Puhiſhments of av 
ther tife:' It ' js ordinarily better for we to be af 
"Doneſt Mani thaf, a+ Knave; it is more for my Re- 
Piifation and ufially for my Profir too; ard ft 
tmore for rhe'p#ÞIck good in which my owh is in- 
+dſved ; but yet. in ſeveral circumſtances it may 
be better for me with reſpet only to ths World 
fo be a Knove than an honeſt Man. For whenfo. 
ever I can cheat ſo ſecretly and ſecurely as riot to 
Fall nmdet the publick laſh hor impait my repatk 
Tn, and T cat gait more by Viktoe than I ſhall 
Hfe in the'Farmage bf the” PhblicB,"It will be 0uby 
leſs more advgntageows for ime as to my worldly it- 
tereſt to-chext thin to be honeſt ; atid how often 
fiich fary” ppportnnities of rozeyage do occur, no 
"Man can be'"\hſenfible that hath but the /caſf in- 
#ipht intoth& affairs of the World. So thar if they 


atber 
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ther laws of Nature,, which, without, the grees. 
motives of future happineſs and miſery; ; cap hp. 
lager induce Men to, obey *em.than it is for High 
tempora] intereſt. to do ſo..., For. ſuppoſe I; can fer. 
creily /7ab vrgerfer a Man whom 1 hate or dreag,. 
or from whole, death ] may. reap any conſiderable - 
advantage,, what, ſhould, reftrawe. me from it.3 If. 
you ſay, the . Law of Nature, pray what Reward. 
doth the Law, of Nature propoſe that is ſufficigatto- 
compenſate for. the ge Kay my Reveuge, or 
for the dazger. 1 run in ſuffering. my .Exemy ta hive z 
or what, Puniſoment, doth; tbe Lam of Natureide- 
nounee that can ballayce the. qduangate. of a, thou»: 
ſand, or_ perhaps ten thouſahd pounds«a.. year. that- 
may accrew to. me by his death. ? 2 LEERY I 
| 1f you ſay the Law of Naturepropoſesto.meghe: 
reward. of a quzet and fatified mind, and deyoynges 
Jthe puviſhment, of a E2,and amazed, Conicie: 

ence.; 1 caſily anſwer, that. this peace, and horror. 
| hich is. conſequent to, the forbearauce on commeſe- 
fog of lip, ;3riles from the hope.and dread of fururg 


a e 


Rewards and Puniſhments 5, which being taken: 
| #vay, to ſin or, vor fin will be/andifferent as ta-any 
peace or horror that can follow upon it; and when. 
the reſtraing . -is; taken off what - confdergtion: 
| vill there' bereft that is ſufficient to wirbbuld me 
| from the bloady fat, when: ever I have an-opper- 
unity. to 26k it, ſecurely, and gm. furiouſly, ſpuared: 
| 43. to it. by my own Revenge: and.: Cover ruſneſe,2::S0- 
| that if there be no Rewards. and Punilkments: in; 


4 « & 


mother ife.to, inforce the commands of. the Law of. 
ature, .it's certainthat there are no ſuck jannax'd; 
to.it intbs as-are untver ſally ſufficientito oblagg ugga: + 
dſcrve 'em, For as for the Goodsand Evilsof ahis: 


life 
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life, they” ate "ordinarily diſtributed among men 
with 6? little reſp? 'and diſcrimination, as not 


iy wk 


_— Veedfion bur 'to juftifie that famous obſerva. 
tion of the Wiſe man, that al ehings happen alike 
ro at; '* Either therefore there are otber Goods to 
be:hoped:for, and ' other Evils to be feared, or 
there are & World of caſes wherein God hath not 
ſufrienth provided 'to ſecure our obedietice to the 
Law of our Nature ; ' and to imagine that God 
ſhout#:xrve a Law'to his Creatures, and rake no 
care to-f:eure the Antherity of it is a' moſt ſenſe. 
I:{s Blafphemy of the F/7ſdom of his Government ; 
for this* would be to'? Poſe his own Authority to 
contenpt; arid to 'taft ls Laws at the feet ot his 
Creatures to be ſpr»ed gnd trampled on by 'em at 


rhat There are futare Rewards and Puniſhments, 
3 either 
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6ither there muſt be ſuch things realy exiſting, or 
God muſt inforce his Law with ozr belief of a 
falſhood ; and to imagine, that when God might 
have created for us a future ſtate of Reward and 
Puniſhment, if he had ſo pleaſed, and governed 
us by the hopes and fears of it, he hath rather cho- 
ſen to govern us by Tricks and Lyes, and to wheedle 
us into obedience by a cheat and deluſion, is a Bla- 
ſphemy no leſs ſerſleſs than horrid. Since there- 
fore to ſecure the Authority of that Law by which 
the humane Nature 1s to be governed, it is neceffa- 
ry thatit ſhould be inforc*'d with the motives of 
everlaſting Reward and Puniſhment, one of theſe 
three things neceſſarily follows ; either that God 
hath not ſuffcrertly inforc'd his Law, which is a 
foul imputation on his Wiſdom, or that he is fain 
to inforce it with a Zye, which is an 7mpio re- 
fletion on his Truth, or that there are everlaſting 
Rewards and Punjſhments. | 

1. From the Fuſtice of the divine Providence. 
For if there be a divine Providence preſiding over 


| the world ( as, - that there #, - harh been already 


ſufficiently proved ) Juſt ice and Equity, 'which is 
the moſt gloriozs perfeftion of zn Over-ruling 
power, muſt neceflarily be inc/uded in the notion 
of it, For without Fuſtice, over-ruling power is 
norking but an 1mpotent Tyramiy, which to attri- 
bute ro God is far more diſhonourable andiincon- 
graow to the nature of his perfetions, than toftrip 
him of all Providence, as Epicurns did; -and ſhut 
him up in the heavens in a State of everlaſting 
S$loth and Luxury For not to Govern, is only to 
do Nothing ; but to Govern without Fuſtice, isto 
do Miſchief ; and *rtis a _ leſs Derogation from 
4 | te 
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the Perfeflion of any Being, to ſuppoſe it to be 
14le than toſuppoſe it to be Miſchievous. So that 
allowing that God, whois the moſt perfe& of all 
Beings, -governs the World, it would -not be only 
Blaſphemous, but Nonſenſe to imagine that he go- 
verns it unjaſtly. Now the proper juſ#ice of Go- 
vernment conſiſts in the Equality of its Diſtribu- 
tions ;, for ſince there is ſuch a thing as mmutable 
Good and Evi! in the ations of free and reafonable 
Agents, it is naturally fit and due, that thoſe who 
do good ſhould receive good, and thoſe who do 
evil, evil, from their hands who have the Govern- 
ment of ations; and this proportionable to the 
zood ;and evil of their doings. So that God's Go- 
verning the world juſtly, confits in Diſtributing 
g00d to thoſe that do good, and evil to thoſe that 
do evil, or in other. words, in Profortioning Re- 
wards and Puniſhments to. men according to the 
Good and Evil he finds in their a&7025; and unleſs 
we ſuppoſe him to. dathzis, It 1s nonſenſe to ima- 
ging.chat' he Governs.the World, | 
But if all his Diſtributions are confined to th 
life, and there 1s neither Reward nor Puniſhment 
tq,.he; expetted.from him in axother, there are 7n- 
fuite,nftances! of.his Providence. wherein jt will 
be impoſſible to defend his equality and juſtice. For 
if there,be no other.SCene of good and evil, Reward 
and. Ranipment, but only this life, all.the afii&ed 
good:and: proſperons bad. men that ever were in the 
World, of 'which-. their z»finite inſtances, are ſo 
many: repoachful - Monuments of the; woful inc- 
quality of the divine Government. : - For how ma- 
ny Millions of. brave Souls have there been, 'wha 
have: thought nothing' too dear for God and his 
<5. P, ſer VICE, 
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ſervice, and have ſacrificed their luſts, their lives 
and their fortunes to him, and yet upon ths ſup- 
poſal have reaped no other recompence for fo 
doing but only a miſerable life, and a woful death, 
and an ovſcure diſhonourable grave? As, on the 
contrary, how many Millions of Millions of wick- 
ed men that have lived in open defiance toall that is 
ſacred, and juſt, and good, blaſphemed God, af- 
frented his Authority, and trampled upon all the 
Laws ef his Government, and yet; ſuppoſing there 
15 no other life, have undergone no other puniſhment 
for ſo doing but to live proſperouſly, and die quiet= 
ly, and lie i:ſhrinedin a Marble Monument 2 Now 
how can we otherwiſe 4pologize for the juftice of 
Providence when it thus croſs-couplzs Proſperity 
with Vice, and Adverlity with Virtue, but only 
by ſuppoſing this preſent life to be only the Stare 
of our Trial and Frobation, which will quickly 
aetermine in our everlaſting Recompence or Pu- 

niſhment, according as we behave and acquir our 
ſelves | in it ; upon which ſuppoſal the juſtice of 
Providence may be fairly accounted for, were the 
preſent diſtributions of it a thouſand times more 
#nequal than they are ? Por then we need not won- 
der that good ard bad Men are at preſent {9 un- 
equally treated, fince zow they are only upor! their 
Proof and Trial, which, as t have ſhewn before, 
requires ſuch a treatment ; ; bur their Reward and 
Puniſhment 15 reſerved for another fete, wherein all 
theſe ſeeming inequalities hail be fairly adjufted, 
and Virtue thall be crowned with everlatting Glory 
and Pleaſure, and Vice damz'd to cternal horronr 
and confufgon. But if the Goods and Eyvils of this 
preſent life, are @/ the reward and puniſhment that 
U 2 990d 
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good aid bad Men are to expect, where is the Fu- 
ice of the Divine Government, that wany times 
oppreſſes its Friends, :and advances Its Enemles, 
and inthe concluſion extinguijhes their Beings ro- 
gether, and therewiih all poſjzb-{1ty of making any 
fucure retrivution,ot good to the one, or evil to 
the other? And therefore if it be true, that the 
Fudge of all the. World will do righteonſly, that firſt 
.or. laſk he will certainly diſtribute his Rewards 
and Punithments to his Subjects according to the 
Atrit and Demerit of their actions, it muſt be 
a5 true, that for the main he hath reſerved the do- 
ing it to a future ſtate ; fince it cannot be denied 
but that zt preſeuc he very often doth the quite 
cont7ary : and if it be but as evident that there is 
ſuch a future ſtate as it is that God governs the 
World juſtly, I think *tis as farr an afſurance of it 

as any modeſt man can require. 
fiI. From the natural capacity of our Souls to 
ſurvive our Bodies, and exjoy tuture Rewards, and 
jaffer furure Purithments, it alſo follows thar 
there z a future ſtate of Reward and, Puniſhment. 
For we find in our ſouls a certain innateforce and 
power, whereby they determine themſelves which 
way they pleaſe in, their- motions and operations ; 
. whereby they are exempt from the xeceſ/itating in- 
fiuence of any thing that is foreign to 'em ; and this 
innate iberty of power of ſelf determination is ne- 
ceflarily ſuppoſed in che management of all hu- 
mane Afﬀairs; in Commerce and Treaties, in Go- 
vernmext and Laws and Adminiſtrations of Tuſtice, 
in Counci.'s, Admonitions, Reproofs and Fer ſuaſi- 
ons : mall which applications are made toour Souls 
25 £0 jree and jelf determining Agents, .that have 
the 
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the ie abſolute diſpoſal of their, own motions, and can 
dire&t *'em_ which way they pleaſe; and indeed were 
not our Souls left to their own jree diſpoſal, but 
corctuded by the Laws of a fatal neceſſity, as we 
ſee all material Agents are, ſuch Applications to 
'<m as theſe, would be very abſurd and ridiculous, 

and we may as reaſonably hope to tame W olves 
and Typers. by reading 1:thicks to *em, or to ſtill 
the North-wind by ſending Ambaſſadors to him 
to propoſe Articles of Peace, as to prevail upon 
Mens minds by mor af addreſſes and perſuaſions ; 
becauſe if they are not maſters of th:ir own choices, 

whatſoever the rigid Laws of nece//it9 determine 
'em to, -they muſt neceflarily cboo/e in JAIN of 
all per ſuaſions to the contrary. 

Now by this ſe/f-derermining Power our Souls 
co evidently manifeſt themſelves to be 7mmaterzal 
ſubſtances, and conſ<quen: I r:0t liable to Death 
and Corruption, For if they were watrer they 
would be moved like mazcer, 7.e by the preſſure 
or thruſting of other matter upon *tin; and 
it would be no more in their, power to mi: we any 
other way than that which ſoine other matter 
preſſes and impels; *em, thanit is for a (tone not 10 
move upwards Ve hen * tis zmpel'd by the force 
which your Arm impreſſes on it, and nt to move 
down again when that force is ſpepe, and ris reſt 
back by its own weight and graviry, Whereas we 
feel in our Soul an 7»nare power fo determine it ft 
which way it pleaſes, and even to move qui e C09; 
trary to all foreigy imprefliins For whe nftis pref 
on by outward Objetts,tofuch .nd fuck thonghrs ar. 
purprſes with all imaginable # igenr, 1 ofter: ſtems 
the impetuoys Tide, and thinks and purpoſes the 

LU 3 quite 
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quite contrary. How then can that be matter 
which is not determzned in its motions by matter, 
but when it pleaſes can either move counter to all 
material impreſſions, or of zo material impreſſi- 
ons can move counter to the /frongeſe ? 

That our Souls therefore are immaterzal, is juſt 
as evident as that they have /iberty of will; and 
that they have liberty of will, needs no other 
proof than the common ſenſe and feeling of Man- 
kind; and whatſoever eſſence feels this freedom 
within it ſelf, whereby it is abſolved from the x7. 
gid Laws of matter, may with all the reaſon in the 
World conclude it. ſelf zmmaterzal ; and if our 
Souls. are immaterial ſubſtances, to be ſure they 
can naturally ſubfiſt and live withoat theſe Bodies, 
and muſt neceſſarily do ſo unleſs God deſtroys 
them, as having no cox:rary qualities or diviſible 
parts, no principles of death or corruption in em ; 
and ſince God hath made our Soul of an immate- 
rial and immortal nature, we have all the reaſon 
in the World to conclutle that he will not 4x- 
ravel his -own; Workmanſhip , but permit it to 
ſurvive its Body, and enjoy or indure that happy 
or miſerable Fate which it ſelf hath choſen and 
made. 

LV. From the nataral expetfance we have of 
future Rewards and dread of future Puniſhments, 
it: is'alſo evident that there s a State of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments. Thus after the com- 
miſſion of anv flagitiows wickedneſs there natural- 
ly ariſe :# abodings in Mens minds of a dire after- 
reckoning ; and though the Commiſſion be ſecret 
and fonceal'd from all humane: cognizance, ſa 
that there is no reaſon to dread the correQti- 
ONS 
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ons of pablick Fuſtice for, it, yet whenever .the 
Man refle#s on it, it fills his mind with, horrible 
_ preſagesof a: woful Futurity ; as, on the. contra- 
ry, when ever a Man doth any great good: or. con- 
quers any. 'v/o/ent temptation to evil,” it /ifts ap 
his Soul-into a bleſſed expectation, and ſwe/s his 
hope-with-the promiſe of a future Reward; . and 
though the good he hath doxe, , or the evil he hath 
avoided, gives him .no kind of proſpect of any 
preſent.advantage, yet his. mind is ſoothed and ra- 
_ vijhed with: the: contemplation of it, which natu- 
rally ſuggeſts to him. the joyous hopes of a recom- 
pence to. come. For, whence ſhould this hope and 
dread ſpring'up in Mens minds upon the Commil- 
ſion of gaed and bad: ations, : but from ſome com- 
mon impreſſyon-upon haman:nature, intimating to 
us a future ſtate of Reward and Puniſhment 2. If 
you ſay, *tis from thoſe. xeligiows Principles which 
we zmbibe in our Education:, 1 would/fain.know 
how came this Principje; concerning . the future 
ſtate to be ſo Xriverſaiy. imbibed, if- there: were 
not ſomething in it that is vety agreeable with; .the - 
reaſon of al Mankind? For, whatever; 1s;, the 
matter, we ſee tis very eaſily embraced, byt . very 
difficultly perted with ; Mens Minds do.catch atiit 
with a ſtrange kind of greedine/s, but when. once 
they. have ſwallowed it, it never comes up: again 
without firgaitg and voilence ; and ; whag:ſhqu)d 
be the reaſon of this, if there were-notifome- 
thing .in- it that is very agreeable with the: natu- 
ral tft and r«iſþ of our underftandings 2; : We 
know there have been great Wits-and/Philoſp- 
phers.rhat have taken: as much . pains to ,7/e' the 
. þ6lief of a future ſtate;onr:of Mens minds: :25;,ever 
U4 _ any 
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any others did to imprint it there ; and yet though 
their DoOrine hath been always highly b:frzend- 
ed by Mens wicked 1uſts and affe& ions, to which 
the belief of a future ſtate is the moſt rerrible and 
vexations thing in the'World, yet with all their 
Wit and Sephiſtry they have never been able to 
root it out of Mens minds. -If then our hopesand 
fears of another World be merely owing to our 
Teaching and Education, why ſhould not ceaching 
eraſe as well as imprins *em ; eſpecially when it 
js fo powerfullyſeconded with all the 'Boſom Rheto- 
rick of Mens vitions inclinations ? 'Whereas on 
the contrary, thoſe who have moſt zmdyſtriouſly 
atteripted to extinguiſh their ſenſe'of © another 
World, have generally been very x#nſacceſsful, and 
"though in the Roof ' their full delights, they 
many times charm and Rifle it for the preſent, 
yet no ſooner do they retire into themſelves and 
coolly+ reflect upon their own minds , but it pre- 
ſently awakes again, and haunts and purſues *em ; 
and though they uſe all imaginable ways to'divert 
their 'minds'from the: thoughts of another world, 
and, 'to-avoid theſe Boſom Arcuſers and Tormen- 
zors, 'rUn-for Sanftaary to all things withour em, 
to Sports*and Recreatzons, to Wine an! Women, to 
Care'and: Bufineſs, yet- till they purſue ern, 'and 
evi add 26h break in upon 'em, wid? ſtare: and 
1H}fielem 3 and becauſe theirwwithds "ure fo 
baitntsd 'with+ theſe importunate reefs of the 
World 80 60e, they are afraid to }0SIT;nwgards, 
but are fajn to live- abroad in their of Uefence, 
as not daring to truſt themſe]ves alone 'withithem- 
ſelves 3 all which are plain" prefages of a future 
_ Judgment ang Vgngeance that awaits wicked Souls 
after 
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after thx life. For if this dread of future 'Puniſh- 
ment be natural to us (as its ſticking ſo cloſety | and 
univerſally to humane Nature plainly argues it is) 
it muſt be 7mpreſt on us by the great Author of Na- 
ture ; and for him to impreſs a Paſſjon on us which 
hath no'real Obje, would be to impoſe a Chear 
upon our Natures, and abyſe our minds with a falſ/z 
Alzrm. So that cither we muſt ſuppoſe that God 
hath implanted in our Natures a dread of that 
which # not, which is a diſhoxourable refletion on 
his Truth and Peracity; or that there is really a 
future Puniſhment anſwerable to char dread 
And as the dread of future Puniſhment is na- 
tural to ns when we do 7/, fo the Jdefire and ex- 
-peFance of future Reward is 20 leſs natural to us 
when we'do well, For | dare boldly fay there ne- 
ver was any vertuows Man, of whatſoever Varion 
or Religton, or Sect of - Philoſophers, whoſe mind 
hath not been winged with earneſt hopes and de- 
fires'of a future happineſs, and there js none-that 
ever yet either dexzed or deſpair'd of it, but only 
ſuch as have firſt debauched the very Principles of 
their Nature, For ſuch it's evident w re the Sad- 
duces and Epicureans, ſefts of Men that had drown- 
ed all that was hamane in 'em in ſenſuality and v0- 
Iuptuonſueſs, and are branded upon Record for their 
ſhameful Indulgence to their own bra:iſh Genius ; 
and ſuch are no Standards of humane Nature, bur 
ought rather to be look'd upon as Monſters of 
Men. And therefore as we do not Judge of the 
natural Figures and Proportions of humane Bodies 
by monſtrous and mis-ſhapen births, ſo neither ought 
we to judge of what is natural or annatural to 
Men by thoſe brates in bymane ſhape, who, by ſub- 
| mitting 
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mitting their Reaſon to their Paſſions and Apperites, 
have disfigured their Natures and diforted it. in- 
toan unnatural Poſition ; -But if we would know 
what is human and natural to us, we muſt take 
our meaſures from thoſe who live moſt coxform- 
ably to the Laws of a Rational Nature ; and theſe 
are they whom we call Pzous and Virtuous,who are 
therefore to be look'd ypon as the rr#e Standards 
of bumane Nature, by whom we may belt judge of 
what is zatural and annatural to us; . and if we 
judge by theſe, we ſhall moſt certainly find that 
Virtue, aud the hopes of Immortality are ſo nearly 
allied, that like Hippocrates's Twins they live and 
die together, For though while Men live a bru- 
tiſh and ſenſual T.ife, their future hopes. are uſu- 
ally drowned in their prefent Enjoyments; yet 
when once they recover out of this annatural ſtate, 
and being to live like reaſonable beings, imme- 
diately they feel great deſires and expectations of 
a future happineſs ſpringing ap in their minds, and 
ſo arifing higher and higher proportionably as 
they advance in virtue and goodneſs; which is 
a plain, evidence that theſe hopes and deſires are 
natural tous and znterwoven with the frame and 
conſtitution of our Souls. But now how can it 
conſiſt with the goodxeſs of God to implant ſuch 
defires and hopes in our Natures, and then with- 
bold from *em that which 1s the only Obje& that 
can ſute and ſatsfie*em?. For as a great Divine 
of our own hath well obſerved, Other Beings, we 
ſee, have no natural deſire 12 vain, the gacd God 
having ſo ordered things that there are: Obje&s in 
Nature apportioned to all, their natural Apperites; 
but if there be no /ature ftate. of happinely reſer- 
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ved for good Men, we are by a natural Principle 
moſt ſtrongly inclined to that which we. can never 
attain to; as if God had purpoſely framed us with 
ſuch 2nclinations, that ſo we might be perpetually 
tormented between thoſe two Paſſions Deſire and 
Deſpair, an earneſt propenſion after a future Hap- 
pinefs, and an utter zcapacity ofenjoying it ; as 
if Nature it ſelf whereby all other things are diſpo- 
ſed to their perfe#:on did ſerve only in Mar to 
make him miſerable, and, which is more conſide- 
rable, as if Virtue which is the perfe&ion of Na- 
ture, did only ſerve to contribute:to our zxfeliciry, 
by raiſing in us fuch Deſires and Expectations as 
without a future. Happineſs muſt be for ever diſ- 
appointed, But if this Deſereand Expe&ation be 
natural tous, as it evidently is, 1t muſt be im- 
planted there by the. God of Nature, with whoſe 
truth and goodneſs it cannever con/iſt to inſpire us 
with ſuch Defires and: Hopes as he knows have no 
Object in the nature of things, and fo can never be 
fulfilled and accompliſh'd. : 

V. From the excellent /rame and conſtitution of 
humane Nature, it's alſo evident that there is a 
future State of Reward and Puniſhment. For 
whoever ſhall impartially confider the frame of 
our Natures, will eaſily diſcern that we are made 
for much greater purpoſes than to enjoy ths 
World, and that our fac#/ties are as much too big 
for theſe ſenſitive fruitions as the Channel of the 
Ocean is for the ſtreams of a /ittle River. For the 
higheſt happineſs we can frame an Idea of, is the 
enjoyment of God by contemplation and love and 
imitation of his PerfeCtions, as I have proved at 
large, Part 1.c. 3. which doth as far excell all 
TT Horldly 
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Worldly happineſs, as the Enjyments of a Prince 
do the pleaſures of a Fly; and yet it is evident 
that our minds are framed with a natural capacity 
of enjoying this ſupreme Beatitude, 7. e. of con- 
templating, and loving and imitating God, For 
as for the Being and Exiſtence of God, all things 
round about us preach and proclaim it, and which 
way ſoever we turn our Eyes we behold the foor- 
ſteps of his Power and Wiſdom ; and being, en- 
dowed with a reaſoning faculty, we can ealily aſ- 
cend to the 7nfinite Perfettions of b4 Nature by 
thoſe borrowed Perfeltions we behold in his Crega- 
tures, Which are ſo many lively Comments and 
Paraphraſes upon him, and ſo far forth as they 
are Perfeftions, muſt neceſſarily meer and cn- 
center in him; and then ſuch is the frame of 
our natures, that from the contemplation of the 
Beauty and Perfeftion of any Being, we naturally 
proceed to admire and love it ; fo that unleſs our 
wills be violently pregadiced ageinſt the Perfe&i- 
ons of God, our centemplation muſt neceſſarily 
kindle onr [ove of *em; and then thoſe Perfecti- 
ons which we love and admire in another, we are 
naturally ambitious to rrarſcribe into our ſelves ; 
ſo that being once inflamed with the love of God, 
that will be continually prompting us to 7mitare 
him, and that will by degrees mould us into a 
fair and glorious reſemblance of him. Thus 
God hath mmp/anted in the very frame of our 
Nature a moſt forward capacity of enjoying him- 
ſelf, which- in the Perfee#ion of it infinitely tran- 
ſcends all that can be imagined in a rerreſtrial Pa- 


radiſe. And yet though we have facuities that - 


we are ſyre are zatura/ly capable of enjoying him 
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to Perfeition; of contemplating him without wea- 
rineſs, of loving him without aver ſton, of imitating 
him without diffcalty or interruption; in this pre- 
ſent ſtate of things it is morally impoſſible we 
ſhould ever ariſe to it. For our faculties are 
clog'd with ſo many ſinful prejudices, interrupted 
with ſo many bed!ily neceſlities, diverted with fo 
many ſecular occaſions, that 1t cannot be regq- 
ſonably expected even from the 5e/# Men in the 
World, that they ſhould in this lite approach the 
Perfeftion of the happineſs of divine Enjoyment ; 
eſpecially if there were no other life but this, for 
then it would be fo/ly ſo much as to atrempt it. 
For what Man in his #7ts would ever think it 
worth the while to ſpend a con/iderable part of his 
life in waging War with himſelf, mortifying his 
AlfeQtions, cro/jjng and ſtarving out his deareſt 
inclinations (which yet he muſ# da;ere he can 
arrive to any comfortable degree of divine Enjoy- 
ment ) if there were no other recompence. to be 
expected at laſt, but tolive a few-days. loyger in 
a Rapturous Muſe, and then lie down in: everlaſt- 
ing darkneſs and inſenſibility. Were he not a thou- 
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doth, is ſure within a few moments ta-be deprived 
of for ever? So that if there be. no other ſtate 
but this, it's plain we are made zatarally capable 
of the highef# happineſs ton purpoſe , we are na- 
turally 
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turally capable of enjoying God, and yet ſuch are 
our circumſtances in :þ4 preſent ſtate , that if 
there be no other, it is not to be expe#ed we (howld 
ever arrive to any high degree of Enjoyment ; and 
if it were, all things conſider'd *twould be an egre- 
gious piece of folly to attempÞ it. Now how can 
it conſiſt either with the divine Wiſdom or Good- 
xeſs to create in us ſuch vaſt capacities of ſpiritual 
happineſs, and then place us in ſach circumſtan. 
ces wherein ?twould be both zmprudent and in vain 
for us to purſue any other happineſs but what is 
carnal and” ſenſual? No wiſe Man would build a 
Houſe unleſs he meant it ſhould be inhabited; and 
can we imagine that the 4-wie God would ever 
have created in us ſuch vaſt and boundleſs capaci- 
ties of happineſs, merely to and empty and be for 
ever uninhabited ; that he who always propoſes 
to himſeHf the moſt noble and worthy ends of his 
Attions, '\would ever have form'd in us ſach ſ#- 
perfluoweapatities, or built fiich /pacrous Rooms 
in our Nature when he never intended to inake any 
_ #ſeof*er'? ' © —_ 7; OS 


And "then conſidering the Goodneſs as' well as | 


Wiſdom of God, what likelthood. js there that he 
ſhould create fuch ample capacities in'our Nature 
and furniſh it with ſuch exceHert faculties, for no 


other ' end bet 'to enjoy 'the tHifling goods of thi 


life ; that he who hath created goods for all other 
creatures: that are every way adegnare to"their 
natural caparities, ſhould make'#s capable'to par- 
take ofthe felicities of Angz*/s, and then fake 1s 
down tothe pleaſures of Swine > Eſpecially conii- 
dering 'thatby making us capable of a higher hap: 
pineſs and /ey/ib/e of our own capacity, he hath al- 
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moſt weceſſitared us to expect and deſire it ; and 
what is tbs, if he doth nor zzrend- it for us, but to 
create in us an appetite merely to vex and rantalize 
it; as if it were a recreation to him to fit above in 
the Heavens and beljold the work of his own 
hands TOY, it ſelf in "weary ſtruglings towards 
him, and vex'd all the while jt continues in Being 
with an 7mpotenf defire of that which it ſhall never 
exjoy, and which by giving it a capaczey to enjoy he 
hath encouraged jt ro deſire and expe, |" 

VE And laſtly, From the Tef1mony of the Chri- 
ſtran Religion 1t 1s alſoevident that there is a future 
State of Reward and Puniſhment 3; which inmoſt 
expreſs terms aſſures us of another life beyond thr, 
wherein we ſhall be for eyer happy or m:/ſerable ac- 
cording to what we have doze in the fl:ſ;” So that 
we have as fall evidence of the reality of future 
Rewards and Puniſhments as we have of the 
truth of Chriſtianity, and as 7#// evidence of the 
truth of Chriſtianity as all the mraculous works of 
our Saviour can give, and as fall evideace of the 
trath'of hs Miracles as the moſt credible Teſtimo- 
ny of eye-witneſſes can give, who not only confirm- 
ed. their Teſtimony by other Miracles 'of their own, 
but at.the laſt ſealed it with their 5/39d, -- which is 
the. higheſt ſecar/!y that mortal 'men''can' give 
of their '#4:/ity ;' but though this Argirtent be of 
all others the moſt conn?ncing and ſatiefaFory, yet 
I ſhall inſiſt no Fareber: on it in this'plkte, becauſe 
I ſhall have occaſion to-proſecute it as /arge inthe 
ſeventh Chapter. | RNS LHR 
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SECT. Il. : 
By what means this belief of divine Rewards 
and Puniſhments is to be begotten and con+ 
firmed zr us. rs 


Hough the evidences of furure Rewards and 
4K Puniſhments be ſuch as are ſaffczent to con4 
vince any reaſonable mind, yet it is evident that 
in this degenerate ſtate of our natures there 4s a 
ſtrong repugnancy to the lively belief of them, 
inſomuch that the bare propoſal of evidence is not 
ſufficient efe&ually to perſwade us; wherefore 
before we diſmiſs this Argument, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to add, to what hath been ſaid, ſuch means 
and directions, as, together with the evidences, 
are proper to diſpoſe our minds to the effettual be- 
lief of the future ſtate; and theſe I ſhall reduce to 
theſe four particulars : 

I. It we would efe&aally believe the future 
ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments, we -muſt fix 
and inare our minds to ſerious thoughts and confi- 
derations. . For whilſt our minds are taken up 
with fancies and /evities, with wild or ludicrous or 
zncoherent Ideas, or-entertgined'wirh the cares or 
pleaſures of this life, they will, not be at /eifare to 
curn their thoughts towards another World. Fot 
to think-c/oſe of another World requires a very 
ſerious and thoughtful mind; becauſe the orcher 
World doth not prefs npon our Senſes as this 
World doth, which wherefoever we turn our 
ſelves. is continually thruſting its Obje&s into our 

| minds 
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minds through our Xyes and Eors, and whiſpering 
to our thoughts through the Organ of our” Senſes, 
whictfare'the moſt ?mmediate'Entries and Tnlets'to 
our Mind: * $6 that the other World, being quite 
out of ſight; and this\alwiyy in view, it is as diffi» 
culr 'for-us'fo' keep the one ont oF four Minds as to 
<t the'other i»;**\For before'we can ſet (our ſelves 
to think cloſe/FFof the other World, we muſt” ſhut 
our Eyes and Ears to'the Objedts*of thy; other» 
wiſe "they will vbrride' 'themfelves upon us, and 
1raw' tay onr thoughts atdmedirations ; we muſt 
gather in our thoughts'from the - Objetts of Senſe 
chatare/tormd'about us 'tabe Jeaveof this Worlds, 
and retire irito ohr own minds; *and - ſhut #p- oiit 
ſelves within our ſelves, that none of theſe ſenſitive 
Things may me at us, and that: we may be wholy 
at kiſure'to'enr2rrain our ſelves. with the 7nvifible 
things of another World. And this' we ſhall” ne+ 
ver be8ble todo fo long as our Minds 'are varny 
and rowing, and: deſultory, and'polſeſs'd with' wild 
imaginations, '-or reſtleſs cares; '' or extravagant 
mirth-andJolfities; for theſe tHings will put our 
thoughts pon*ſo many vagaries,” and-render them 
ſo looſe, and wild, 'and ' inroberent,” that 'tlrey will 
never-be able/t6ibang long etjouph foperber to fortn 
nriy ſerious'cortbeptions. ©S0 that when ive would 
fx then uponthe other” Worltf we ſhall ſearce 
he able ro guther them i froni'thoſe outward'Ob- 
Jes amorig\ Which they*are” Jquordred ; 'or if we 
as, we'thall-never keep them1long'enough frogether 
to forin any 'ſeriow apprehenſion of it; 'but as 
ſoon as they have'ta ketr a rurſory viewof it, - they 
will be flying abroad again, and rovryg into vanity 
and impertinence, So that while our Minds are 
. X light 


{ight and vain, they.ccanngt think, exough of -ano- 
OF: World ſeriouj{y, to;apprehend. and, believe it ; 
the Rewards and/\Puniſhments of that. inviſible 
ſtaze are things too. ſerigus for opr. wild; thoughts 
19 duel on; and;till, our minds are. grown more 
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ſcgſinve,Objects, and..mere accuſtomed ta, retired 
{ War. they will -be diy Wen ſe- 


fxt and/teddy, till they age more, withdrawn from 


rjouſly co apprehepd, ;ang heartily tq be{zeve a fu; 
ture {tate. Jt therefore we wauld ztzgin, tg. afirm 
belict of it, we. muſt endeavour to.;r/4in our wild 
thovghss by acculiomingour {elves to.ſeriau think- 
ig.z,780d whenby fad. and ſerious, meditations WE 
havecrendred: our minds more fixt and recred, we 
wuſt, 1 | vo 
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11... Indeavoyr. to. remove. thoſe wicour prejur 
dices. which indypoſe us to the beltef.of future Re- 
wargs.and, Pynit}ynents. For while men. live in op- 
polition.to God, and, have therefore, reafan to ap- 
prehens. his diſpleaſure, this will frengly prejudice 
our. minds. againſt-the belief of a future Rate ; be- 
cauſe this belief, muſt neceſſarily galf rand. diſeary 
us, 'aad render our wcious courles;extremely irony 
blef me and uncoſie,... Fax. when 2M. is reſolved 
to. rad an ill courſe aflifs, and ab. the; fame time 
believes it will, conclude in eternal. wretckednels 
his/aich will beaperperual plague #9.his Mind, like 
Betreſhaz.zar's Mane Tehel, it, will ſcare. and alarm 
him-in- his ſe/ul. Carouſes, and; impytrer...the guſt 
of them with many a. fad thought, and! dire re- 
fleAion ; and till he. either ſhakes hands with his 
Greed, -or his UI.-Reſolution, 'it will be impoſſible 
for-hjim ever to be:quiet, Whilittherefore he 7e- 
Julves to continue his-ill courſes, it is his 2utereſt to 
TTY ,” ' believe 
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| believe-there is mo other World butzths ; he is 0b- 
[ized t5 it in his own defence, and as he bopes to en- 
joy bimfelf, and fin without diſturbance ; and then 
his iftereſt having bribed his aff247on, his affection 
will be ſure ſo to biaſs his reaſon, that it will be a 
difficult matter for him to coxvince and perſwade 
himfelf. For if there befuture Rewards, he knows 
he hath no zztereſ# in them ; if future Puniſhments, 
he 1s-con{cious he muſt feef and: indure them ; and 
to believe that thereare ſuch goods as he' ſhallnever 
be -the better for, and ſuch evzls as he ſhall be in- 
finitely the worſe for," maſt needs be extremely re- 
pugnant to his inclinations. For that which men 
would vor have, they are averſe to believe ; and 
that which they are averſe to believe they are not 
ealily convinced of, becauſe their averſiou will caſt 
ſuch-a mſ# before their minds as that they will 
hardly be able.to diſcern a fair Probability in a 
clear Demonſtration, Wherefore if 'ever you 
weuld-arrive at a firm bclief of the future Rewards 
and Funiſhments, you muſt endeavour to diſpel 
from your- minds thoſe prejudices againſt it with 
which your own 71 courſes are apt to zxſpre you, 
by reſolving with your felves to /ay afide your fin- 
ful afet#ions and irterefts while you are examining 
the evidences of another World, and not to ſuiter 
them to iz#ermingle with your reaſonings; Ccon- 
cluding-thar in a matter of ſuch z»fite moment 
*tis the greateſt madneſs in-the world ro think as 
you wiſh and believe as you afett ; that *cis not your 
unbelief will either ext7guiſh the joys of Heaven, 
or guench the flames of Hell, and that fince the 
nature of things will not bend to your wiſhes,and be 
as 70x would have ther, It is your 7rxe intereſt tg 
| oO. believe 
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believe that they are what they are, eſpecially in a 
matter of . ſuch infinite concern to you ; that if 
Heaven and Hell are not dreams but realities, you 
will moſt certainly find them ſo whatever they #hink 
of them, and that therefore it concerns you as 
much as an cternity of happineſs or miſery amounts 
to, to believe that they are rea/ if they are ſo, leſt 
out of a vain confidence that there are no ſuch 
things, you forfeit Heaven, and zncar Hell fire. 
V Vith ſuch thoughts as ;beſe you mult often excoun- 
ter thoſe prejudices which ſw raiſes in your minds ; 
and when once you have conguer'd them, and yre- 
duced your minds to ant impartzal deſire of being 
rightly informed in this matter, and in order to 
that, toigive an equal bearing to the reaſons on 
both (ides, you are fairly prepared for the belief of 
another V Vorld, which cannot faz/ to obtain upon 
your ungeiſtandings, it, 

Hi. You daly examine/thoſe motives of cred{t- 
bility upon which thoſe future Rewards and Pu- 
niſkments are propoſed. For though Faith be the 
gift of God, yet it is a gift which he confers upon 
us as-he doth all his oz ber Bleſlings, inthe uſe of 
dut and proper means ; and as it is the bleſſing of the 
Lord that makes Rich,” but not without the con- 
currence: of the digent hand, fo *tis the grace of 
God that gives us faith, but not without our ap- 
plication to-the natural means. Naw the natural 
means of faith is a due conſideration. of the evi- 
dence upon which the matter to be believed is 
founded and propoſed. For though the matter be 
never ſo evident in zt ſe!f, yet It is not -evident 
to z6 till: we have duly confadered it ; andif we be- 
Jieve Without evidence, We believe With our wils, 
and 
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and not with our underftandings : whereas in-rea- 
lity believing is properly an att of the underſtand. 


zng, Whereby it aſſents'to a thing as rue, which it” 


cannot do without ſome proof and evidence that it 
z- ſo: and therefore when we afſent ro things as 
true with our wi/s without our underſtandings, Or, 
which is the ſame thing, ' without proof and ti. 
dence, we cannot ſo properly be ſaid to betzeve, as 
yot to disbelieve, them. For there are a*world of 
things which men do'neither deny nor affirm, - be- 
lieve nor dubelieve, that is, about which they ne- 
yer concern their thoughts, nor trouble their heads 
one way or tother. And: thus it is here; - there 
are many who pretend' to believe another World, 

but if you ask them why; they can give no reaſon, 

nor did they ever ergaire whether there be any to 
be given'; fo that it is plain whatever they ima- 
gine, they do nnt belteve jt; for to believe without 
wnderſtanding, is as perfett :nonſence, as to under- 
ſtand without evidence,” or belteve without! faith. 

So that rthar which they call Faith, is only not diſ- 
believing ; whether there be another World or 20, 

they never troxbled their heads to enquire, ant ſo 
having. no evidence pro or con, their underſtanding 
doth neither affirm nor deny, believe nor drbclitve, 

but negligently leaves the matter in ſuſpenſe ard 
uncertainty. 

The natural means of faith therefore, you ſee, 
is2 due enquiry into the evidence of the truth and 
reality of the things we believe ; and therefore if 
we would indeed believe that there is a future 
World of Rewards and Puniſhments, we muſt 
ſeriouſly con/der the reaſons and evidences that 


grove and ofſert it, and urge them cleſe to our un- 
X- 3 derſtandings, 
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derſtaudings, till they have forced. and; extorted 
from them. a rational and , well-grounded aflent ; 
which if we do, laying aſide all partzolaty. ard 

prejudice, there is no doubt but they will be found 
weighty enough to turn the Scale againſt all Obje&i- 
ons tothe contrary ; eſpecially if, WT 

IV. And lafily, You add to all theſe means fer: 
vent and hearty Prayer. For Prayer in zt ſelf is a 
very proper.and uſeful means to beget and confirm 
in us the belzef of the other World, becauſe it is 
an abradiou of the mind from thoſe ſen/:tzve and 
material objeQs which ſtand like Hills and Moun- 
tains between us and the invifible World, and 2y- 
tercept our Proſpe# of it. For whenever our mind 
is engaged in a ſer:ous and bearty Prayer, it diſpels 
all earthly things before it, and ſcatters them out 
of ſight, and having no- 44iſts or Clouds in its 
way, nothing but a fair and c/ear heaven above it, 
thither it direQts its Eyes and Thoughts and Deſires 
without any /ett or interruption. Now the very 
withdrawningour minds from ſenſible things to con- 
verſe with ſpiritual and inviſible ones, doth, as I 
ſhewed you before, mightily dz/poſe ro the belief of 
another'World. When therefore by frequent and 
hearty prayer our minds have been accuſtomed to 
retire from the objects of Senſe, and to fix their 
thoughts and contemplations upon God, they will he 
able to turn themſelves with more eaſe and read; 
zeſs to the 7nvi/ible things of another World, which 
the more janzlzar they are to us, the better able 
we (hall be to apprehend and believe them. 

But then, by our fervent and bearty prayers we 
ſhall-alſo obtain the a//iFance of God, without the 
concurrence of whoſe grace we can do no good thing, 
and 


and mich ke £ffefbually: belteveithe Remardsand 
- Puniſhments df another Life; which is the roor-arid 
- praucifile: of all true Piety and: Virtue; For to the 
formingiofi a :fxm beliefof this! Doctrine iin our 
: minds, thereiis required/a ver ſevere and inpar- 
tial conſideration of the Proofs and Evidences upon 
which it'is' foznded.; andoonfidering how-2aizand 
rovizg our thaughts-are, how: aptito fly:offfran 
any ſertous argument, and :efpecially : from ;hs"of 
- another World, which 1s fo sf22,/2ve to our vicious 
appetites'\and woffefFions,\\ what likelihood. is there 
that we ſhould ever fix our. minds toſuchy zbrough 
examination:of the Proofs: of-another World as iis 
neceſſary to veger .in.us a/zv:ty belief of it, unleſs 
God; who alone' ean command-our thoughts, . co-0- 
 perates With us; and: avimares-our:faint endeavours 
- with his grace and a//sft axce 5; unletshe by /aggefting 
the evidences of the-futare frare to us, and by. urg- 
ing and repeating them;;mprimes:them on our minds 
with all ithegr-natorat force and efficacy ; in a.word, 
unleſs by folhhwing our flpirg 'thoughts with: theie 
his boly-Infpirations, and 1mportuning them with, 
2nd almoR furcrrgy them upon them, he at laſt pre- 
vails'wit'themico:/tay and look back and confrder 
; and: jerzon/ty.i to ponder the: merghe and force of 
them; idigvery improbable they- ſhould ever abide 
long enotgphiapon our minds to ſetr/e infoia firm 
and ieffrcacions: belief, Let | us! therefore earneſty 
implore:the and and 2/jſrance.of God, and: beſeech 
hit frequtemly to aſpire: our minds with the _Ar- 
_ guniints.ofa-favure Life, and to we, and. repeat, 
. andecthem ime upon our thoughts, till by-a due 
- conſideration of them we'have ' extraed all their 
\forcet and vordence, and dageſted-it into a tHively 
don % 4 3nd 
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-and oftrve belief;and' if tothe uſe-cf. all the: a- 
bove-named means:you. Uo' but add: this of: Prayer 
and  'Supplication,j you''may depend upon it, that 
- he who hath promiſed: to:opex unto all that: knock, 
and tobe found of all : that ſeek him; will. never 
deny you any grace :ar afjiſtance that is neceflary to 
produce: in you the \fundemental Principle. of Reli- 
_ gion, -v2z, an effettual belief of the: Rewards and 
Puniſhments of another: World. :.--.: -: | 
... To conclude this -Argument.therefore., ſince 
this belief is ſo. abſolutely meceſſary to:;ſubjef our 
minds :to_ the obligations of Religion ,. let us en- 
deavour'as much as: in: us/lies,; to :foand it in our 
. reoſon, 'by convincing, our: minds of 'the truth and 
force of our: evidences.upon which it is propoſed. 
For while we belzeve.upon traſt and we know not 
- why, our faith muſt needs be veryweak and infirm, 
and-like.a Tree: without: Toot in: the-midſt of a 
ſtorm,: be unable to-out-ſtand any-blaſt of i tempta- 
tion.; For the :temptations of /i-are ſuch goods 
and evils as are evident to our ſenſes,” which do 
moſt :certarnly afſure-us that there are ſuch things 
inthe V Vorld as pleaſure :and: profity. #eproach and 
perſecution; and. therefore unleſs when 'we are 
tempted, our faith. can confront the. evidence of 
| Sexſe with the evidence of Reaſon;. and produce 
| good proof of thoſe future Goods and:Evils which 
. Jt. puts in the balance againſt theſe: preſent tem- 
 ptations, it will hardly: he able to: wicbfand *em. 
- For what likelihood :15 there that thethings which 
we «belzevg without: proof and evidence,” ſhould 
have comparably that:force and 7»fluence' upon us, 
as the things which we &zow, and feel: and experie 
ence f So that when. we come to oppoſe a_ Heaven 
h ang 
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iand a'Hell, of : whoſe 'realzty and''etiftence we have 
"no evidence, to'pleaſures' or profits;* reproaches or 
"perſecutions, which ſtrike immediately on four ſen- 
ſe}, it is eafie to proznoſticare which! 'will be moſt 
-prevalent, | OTST IL ICE 490395. CO 
--: /But'if our Belief of the futtre Rewards and 
\ Puniſhments be- founded on ſuch *evidewte as farff. 
: flies our reaſon,” what temptation -in'the' world Is 
there: that can'prevar/ againſt it; ' what' pood "is 
there that can .outbid Heaven, or  what-evil that 
: can vyeterrors with Hell? For we fee by ex- 
: perience that the Objects of our faith, when it 
is -grounded upon ſarsfaffory revidence-, do as 
«much"influence otr minds as the- Objes of ſenſe ; 
-they: who .never ſaw the 1ndr2s unleſs it-were in 
a. Map,” and ſo can hardly believe that there are 
:ſuch-Countrics; are yet as much affeted with 
the rich Merchandizes they abound with, as thoſe 
who-have been there, and as ready to venture 
-their-Zſtates and Perſons thither, through the 
: danger of the Sea; in hope of a proſperous return. 
JF «therefore we [believe that there'is ſuch a 
ſtate as Heaven, - with as full fatisfaftion of mind 
as: we do that there-is ſuch a place as the Indies, 
doubtleſs our Faith 'would affect us as much as 
our £yes, and we ſhould be as forward to go to 
Heaven and venture through all daygers and diff- 
'calties thicher, as if - we had been there already, 
and had. ſeen with our own Eyes all the Glorzes 
:and Delights it flows 'and abounds with. So that 
the evidence of our Faith, if it be clear and ſa- 
 trufaFory , will as -mugh affec# our minds as the 
evidence. of our ſexſs ;'apd Heaven and Hell will 
C gs v1gorouſly influence our hope and fear, if with 
Kd a 
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a fall Yatisfattian of mind we -.be/zeve theme. a5; if 
we had ſeen. and felt them.:: Conceive then that 
you had ſpent but oze hour in Heaven, -. ſurveying 
with your own Eyes the g/orzes-of that Place; the 
Triumphs and Exaltations of its bleſſed. {ubobs- 
tants, and the raptwrous Joys and Delights:where- 
with it entertains them ;. conceive-. that after; this 
you have been ſent for axother hour. in Hell, and 
had there been ſpefators of. berrors -and agonies 
of the damned, . or: their! rorture, and rage,: atd 
dire convullions of Soxl, cauſed by a- defperate:and 
remedileſs miſery; in a word, conceive thatafter 
_ all, you had been diſmife'd into-; this Works :4- 
_ gain to chooſe your own fate: and determine your 
ſelves to that happy or th# miferable portion; : for 
_ ever; think now what your mind and: reſolation 
would be 3 - whether you would- not ve willing 
. to loſe any tning rather than - Heaven, or to en- 
dure any thing-rather than *#ell;; whether any 
good or evil fin, can remps .yor-withal, would be 
able to oat-tempt the Rewards: and Puniſhments 
_ of Eternity.  Doubtleſs no z.ithe remembrance you 
would have of the 'zufinite.:Joys and. #uto/erable 
Miferies vou ſaw in that other World, would 
prove an zuvinetble Antidote \2gainſt af Tempta- 
. tion. , Now-what- your ſenſe; of the other World 
would be-if--you had:feer it, that will :yaur be- 
lief of it be, when 'tis. founded upon clear and 
 Jatw{attory evidence ;-*rwill bean infallible Coun- 
rer-charm againſt the moſt -bewrrching Tempta- 
tions; twill render the greateſt-goods dread/ut to 
us that beckon us to Hell, and the. greateſt evils 
defireable ' that drive ugs-towards Heaven, For 
. Faith, faitn the Apoſile; s the ſubſtance of things 
hoped 
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hoped for and the evidence of things not ſeen, Heb, 
11: 2, that js, 7t renders its inviſible, Qbjetts as: 
real and evident to us, - as our ſenſe doth - vifible 
ones ; and-when Heaven and Hell are become as 
evident to our faith as ſenſible things - are to Qur 
ſenſes, what good or evil isthere in all the World 
that can out«tempe *em 2 For what good is there fo 
food as Heaven, or what evil ſo bad as Hell? So 
chat if our be/ref of the future Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments be but founded on-ſuch evidente as gives 
a full ſatisfaction to our minds, *twill d&/aw our 
Souls to God like an mvrxcible Loaditone; in de- 
ſpight of all the oppoſitrons of Temptations from 
without, and of all the counter ſtrirings of a cor- 
rupt nature from within; and there is:. nothing 
in the World will be able tow:th/tard-it ; no good 
or evil that fin can promiſe or threaren that will 
have the power to reſift its Almighty perſuaſions; 
but-*twil] force its own way through all oppoſirions, 
and like an overflowing Torrent bear Yown all our 
carnal conſiderations before ir. | , 
Wherefore if ever we -mean to 7{ ingaze our 
ſelves from the ſlavery of fin, and entirely to de- 
vote our ſelves to God and his Service, let us in 
the uſe of the above-named Means endeavour to 
eftabliſh our minds ina firm and well grounded be 
Hef of the other World ; - that fo our farth being 
built upon a ſure foundation of Reaſon, may be 
ableto out-ffand all thewwaves of Temptation, and 
to chaſe all thoſe goods and eviis before it that 
ſtand in; the way of our return to God; and when 
by our faith we have. ſo far overcome the World 
as to ſubmit and refign eur ſelves to God in 
deſpight of all its Temptations, we ſhall find our 
belief 
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belief of the other *World every day grow and 
improve upon our hands, *till at laft it commer. 
ces into a certain aſſarance. . For *tis not ſo much 
mens Feaſon as their /uſts that do object againſt the 
reality of the future World; they are /orþ to be. 
lieve it, -becauſe it diftarbs*em in their ſinful en- 
joyments, and ſo their' w1/ employs their reaſon 
ro argue againſt it z and when once their wills are 
enpaped in the Controverſie, a very ſlender proba. 
bility will weigh more: on that ſide than a clear 
Demonſtration ' on. the other. VVhen therefore 
our Wills are taken off by a free reſignation of *em 
to God, all that ſinful prejudice which renders us 
zow ſo averſe to believe, will vaniſh from our 
minds z and then we ſhall ſee things as they vre, 
and the arguments of another V Vorld will appear 
to our minds with ſuch. a convincing evidence, as 
will quickly diſpel all our doubts and uncertainties, 
and render our Faith equivalent to a clear Viſton, 
So that we ſhall paſs chrough all the Femptations 
of the V Vorld with the ſame conſtancy and reſolu- 
tion of Soul, as if we walked in open view of Hea- 
ven and Hell, and theſe migh!y Objefts which do 
ſo infinitely tranſcend all the Goods and Evils 
which fin can temper us withal, will have as vi- 
for iow an iniJuence on our lives es if they were 
preſent and did ſtrike 7mmedzately on our ſenſes, 
And then how 1s It poſſible that any temptation 
whatſoever ſhould be able to cope wich or prevail 
againſt *em ? For he who is faly perſuaded of the 
reality of Heaven and Hell, muſt be utterly 'a- 
bandoned of all his reaſon, if he ſin for any Goods 
fake that is /eſs than Heaven, or for any Evils 
ſake that is /eſs than Hell, VVhen therefore we 
are 
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are drawn to God by ſuch invincible hopes and 
fears as the 'firm belief of the other World will 
ſuggeſ# to us, how is it poſlible that any tempta- 


tion of fin ſhould either difuade us from coming 


to him, or perſuade us to forſake him 2 VVhere- 
fore it concerns us to take all poſſable care;taground 
our faith well and 7mprove and ſtrengthen it, that 
ſo in deſpight of all Temptations it may 7»flnence 
our wills and govern our prattice, and ſafely ' con- 
duct us through all the ſnares of this Life, and at 
length bring us home to everlaſting Happineſs. 
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CHAP. VI, 


of « the nocoſſiey of having right Appre- 
hetfions of God, in ST <4» our be- 
ng. truly Religious 


T is a Noble and Celebrated paſſage of Epi- 
Erexus, Ch. 38. 75 | Togt T8; 23g tvnrbeias 1091 
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xaivs, j, e, Know that the main foundation of Piety 


# rhis, to have right opprehenſions of the nature of 


God, and to be ſenfible that he s, and that he governs 
the World well and juſtly ; and accordingly the 
Pſalmiſt ſpeaking of God, tells us, They that know 
tby name will put their eruſt in thee, Pialm 9. 10.2. e. 
They who have made a true diſcovery of thy Na- 
ture, and by obſerving as I have done the glorious 
efecds of thy Wiſdom and Power and Fultice and 
Goodneſs, have formed in their minds right and ge- 
pine apprehenſions concerning thee, will make no 
ſcruple to place their whole #ruſt and confidence in 
thee; which is equally true of all other acts of 
Picty and Religion, For the true knowledg of 
God will as much influence our minds to /ove and 
adore him, to praiſe him and ſubmit to him, as to 
put our ruſt | in him ; and hence St. Paul aſcribes 
all the 7mprety and wickedneſs of the Gentiles to 
their not liking to retain God in their knowledg, i.e. 
to 
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to.their. wicked averſion to the true and genin No- 
tions; 'of God, Rom: 1. 28. 

In the. proſecution of this Argument I ſal 
engegyor: theſe, thee: things. 


Eirſt; To ſhew in. what BS right appre- 
henſi ons of God are neceſſary, £0 our being truly 
Religious, 

Secondly, T9. lay.down. ſomes-Rnles far 'the 
a of Right apprehepfong, of- God in. our 
&\1IRGH, * | 
...Ebirdly, To: -aſſen. and: remove - the common 
cau ſs of our mifopprehenſ ons concerning him. 


<—_— ———_— ———— 


f 


"SECT: x 


In what -eſvedts right Apprehenfions f God 
ore 175i being txuly Religious. 


P geen, whanlaer, is. requiſite -to render 
. Men.craly re{jgrogs mat be derived from true ap- 
-prehenſions of Ged, who4is the great Object of Re- 
Jigion,'For Relagion being the Fu of divine Service 
.maſt,z# felf he. regulated by the divine Nature, and 
without a right underſtanding af the: nature of 
(God, it is impoſible -ve-ſhpuld. regulate our Reli- 
'glolt; 'by jt. | Now, fohe right conduct and dye re- 
gulation of our Religion, it is requilite, firſt, chat 
we ſhould be. rightly; informed what, ſervices are 
pleaſing to (God zi ſegangsly, that.we-proceed: upon 
.4 ty ue Principle, 7 ſerving him 5 thixdly, that we 


dire our Service to a right ex; fourthly, that 
we 
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we be furniſhed with ſufficient motivesto engage us 
to ſerve him; the want of either of which will 
prove an irreparable flaw in the'very foundation of 
our Rcligion, and render the whole not- offly 2+ 
firm but defeive i in its very conſtitution. And in 


all theſe reſpe#s,. righs Apprebenſ ons of God are 


indiſpenfibly tieceſſary. 


' Firſt,' They are! neceflary to Inſpire us: 'whar 
Services are pleaſing to God. © 

Secondly, They are neceſſary to infor ths 
'with the true Principle a WAICt We melt ſerve 
him. 

Thirdly, They are neoelbiey to dies us to the 
true exd for which we maſt ſerve him. 

Fourthly, Thay are neceflary to furnith us with 
proper morives and encouragements to engoge us to 
Jerve him. Ne 


fi; A righe JO Pa of God is ky 6 to 
inſtrutt us what ſervices are pleaſmg to Gad, For 
To be' tire nothing, cah beplkeaſing to him but whar 
is agreeable to the perſelFions of his'Nature, which 
are the Originals from whence. the erernal' Laws 
'of Religion'+are tranſeribe4;-' unleſs | therefore. we 
Know what hisperfeQions are,” kow'is \ it poſlible 
we ſhould know .what ſervices are agreeable”; to 
*em 2 If you | would ſerve 'Prince grarefuly ant 
acceptably; -you muſt inform: your elf. beforehand 
-whar his nature and diſpofition is, that ſo:yodu may 
accommodate your ſelf thereunto, - 'and compoſe your 
ations and behaviour accordingly ;' that you 'may 
furniſh him with freſh pleaſures if he be foft and 


voluptuows, and blow him up with flatreries, if he 
be 


— 


be proud and varn-glorious ; that if he he coverous 
#nd tyrannical, you may ſpunge and oppreſs his 
people, and dren their wealth into his Cofters 3 
if juſt and beneficent, you may af/iſt and forward 
him in r:ghti7g the injuries, corre&ing the miſcat- 
riages, and alleviating the burthens of his Subjects. 
And thusif you would ſerve the great King of the 
World in ſuch ways as are pleafivg and acceptable 
to him, you muſt ftudy his Nature, and endea- 
vour to 7zform your ſelves which way his infinite 
perfeCtions do 7ixc/ine him, that ſo you may know 
how to comport your ſelves towards him and to 
render him ſuch Services as are agreeable to his 
Nature. Por there is no rale in the World but 
only that of his Nature, by which you can cer 
tarnly conclude what will pleaſe him ; and though 


he hath rold you by exprels Revelation what ſervi-- 
ces he expetfs, and what will pleaſe him, yet with- 


out recurring to' the r:/e of his Narure, you can 
never be ſecurecither that what he told you is r#ne; 

or that what he'told you was pleafing to him then, 
is (till plea! ing tohim mow, For how can you be 
ſecure either that he told you zraly what Services 
were pleaſing to him, but only from che truth" and 
veracity of 'his - Nature ," or* that the 'Servives. 
which were pleaſing te him 2hen; are pleaſing''to 
him now, but from the fability and nnchangeable- 


what is'p/ea/ing-ro-God, we cannot depend upon 
his Fort without conſulting his Nature, which is 
NOT only the' Security but alſo the Teſt of his 
Word. ''F6tfit's certain that that cannot be God's 
iord which contralits his Nature, and what 
planſible -'pretence ſoever , Dottrine may make 
1 oo 
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neſs of his Nathre. So that in our enquiries after* 
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to divine Revelation, if it teach or. command any: 
thing that 15 apparently repugnant to: the divine 
Perfect tons, we ought.tor thar reaſon: to conclude 
It an, [ps oture; it being much more poſſible that 
the moſt plauſidle pretence. to Revelation dhould be 
falſe,” than that God. ſhould reveal. any Doctrine 
that is repugnant to: his MNature.. 50 that in all 
aur Enquiries what.is pleaſing to God, our laſt ap- 
fyatimutt be to his. Nature, which is the great Stan- 
dard: of Good and,Eval, by which weare to meaſure 
whar is. pleaſing and diſpleaſing to him. 

»Whilit therefore we are 7gzoraut of God's 
Natuce, cr potletſed with wrong and falſe appre- 
henfions of it, we mult neceſſarily wander 1n the 
dark, and neither know: what to-do nor how to be- 
buve tur fclves towards. him. For how can we 
imagine what wilh pleaſe or diſpleaſe, a dark and an- 
known Nature, whoſe bent ard inclinations we are 
utteriy unacgaainted with; bur if we are under 
falſs apprehenlions, of his Nature, they muſt ne- 
cetlarily. miſlead us in- our behaviour towards him, - 
and-put us upon falſe ways of ſerving and. pleaſing 
him. Thus if we apprehend. him ro be a-forward 
and. tefty Being, that is. apt to be pleaſed; and diſ- 
Pleajed with, Trifles, in conformity, to our appre- 
henſjon of his Nature, we ſhall offer him a triftang. 


| Service, a Service-made up of Pageantsy and Com- 


plement, of pompous. ſhew. and ceremonions: reſpetts 
and epry Formalities ; for fuch, a trifling Wor- 
{nip is1n It ſelf. moſt proper for ſuch; a, humorous 
Divinity. So if we apprehend him-to be _of-an 
imprrious and ryrannical nature, that;governs him- 
ſelf and the World by a blind and abſfptnate Will, 
witBout any regard to the eternal reaſons of things, 
We 


—- 
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- we ſhall worſhip him as the Indians do their arbi- 


trary Devils, 3.2. follow him with howlings and-la-. 


mentations, With trembling hearts and frighted 
looks, and diſmaltones, and by flattering him with 
prarfes and fawning upon him with /aviſh ſubmiſſi- 


ons and addrefjes endeavour ro co//ogue with Hea- 


ven, and ingratzate our ſelves with its dread/ul 
Majeſty; for what can be more agreeable to ſuch 
a tyrannical Divinity than ſuch a ford and laviſh 
Worſhip ? In a word, if we apprehend him to be 
a fond and indulgent Being, that is governed by a 
fooliſh pity and blind commiſeration, we ſhall not 
fail to render him a ſuitable Worſhip, 7, e. to re- 
tire and grow melancho!y, to rhiye and bemoan our 
ſelves; to defect our looks and drfgure our coun- 
tenances, and zteaze our Souls into fits of fraitleſs 
compunction, that ſo: by the ſoft Rhetorick of a 
well afted forrow we may pterce his Bowels and 
melt him into pity and compaſſion towards us ; for 
what can be more prevalent with ſuch a oft and 
indulgent Deity, than ſuch a mournful and paſſionate 
Religion 2 Thus whilſt we have wrongful appre- 
henſjonsof God, they muſt neceſfarily miſlead us 
into-falſe ways of Worſhip, becauſe we can no 
otherwiſe worſhip him than by rendering him ſuch 
Services as are ſuitable to. the apprehenſions we 
have 'of his Nature; and therefore while we 
think any otherwi{e of his Nature than zr #, we 
muſt neceſſarily think fuch Services ſuitable to it as 

are not. > | | 
But if we rraly tinderftand what God #, we cans 
not but apprehend what VVorthip is jaireble to 
him, by that_Erernal cougrazty and prop: tion that 
thereis between thivge and thivgs ; which ts as ob- 
3 4 vious 
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vious to mens minds, as ſounds and colours to their 
ears and eyes. If God be a Being endowed with 
ſuch and ſuch Pertections, every Man's mind will 
teil him that between ſuch an Obje& and ſuch a&z- 
ons and affe41ons there isa natural congrulty, and 
therefore /o and ſo he ought to be treated and ad- 
dreſs'd to, with ſuch and ſuch a&tions and aftecti- 
ons to be ſervedand worſhip'd. So that if weappre- 
hend God traly as he 7s, circled with all his natural 
glories and'per fect 1ons,our apprehenfions will produce 
inus fuch afet1ons, and our affections ſuch deporr- 
ment and behaviour towards him as are ſurtable to 
the perfeQtions of his Nature, and we fhall worſhip 

him with ſacb Services as will both pleaſe and be- 

come him ; with admiring thoughts and dutiful wills 

and God-like attections ; with an 7zgenuous fear, an 

humble coi.tfidence and an obedient love;-with chear- 

ful Praiſes and profound Adorations . with ſober,wiſe 

and ratiozal Devotions ; ſuch as will wing and em- 

ploy our beſt afteftions -and moſt zoble Facalties ; 

For *tis ſuch a Yorſhzp. only that can ſuzt ſuch Per- 

fe&ions, and pleaſe ſuch a Nature as God's. 

Hl. A right apprehenſion of God is alſo neceſſary 
to znſpire «» with the beſt Principle of ſerving him. 
For it's certain that there 1s no Principle in hu- 
mane Nature that will ſo efe&naly engage us to 
the ſervice of God, or render our ſervice ſo ac- 
ceptable to him, as, that of Love ; which will tune 
our Wills into ſuch an Harmony with God's, that 
we ſhall no longer.chaſe and refaſe according to 
our particular /ikings or diſlikings, but what is 
molt plea/ing or diſplea/ing to him will be ſo to us ; 
and our wills being thus anited and ſabjefed to bis, 
@ur obedience will extend to aj his Commands, 
and 


and admit no other bounds but his #i/and Plea. 
fare, Whereas if we do not obey him out of /ove, 
we ſhall endeavour to contrat our obedience into 
as marrow a compaſs as may be, becauſe we ſhail 
render it to him with a gradging mind, and con- 
ſequently with a zarrow and ſtingy hand; for we 
ſhall ſerve him no farther than we are driven by 
fear and the reftleſs importunities of a clamorors 
conſcience, and fo conſequently fall finitely 
ſhort of our daty, and take up in a partzal and hy= 
pocritical obedience, For while we do not lvve 
him, it is impoſſible we ſhould obey him with a 
ready will, which is the proper ſeat of his Empire ; 
and while we obey him with a ſtubborn and re- 
belliows will, we are only his ſaves, but the Devils 
ſubje#s.. *Till therefore we do obey him, at leaft 
in ſome meaſure, from a Principle of /eve, jt is 
impoſſible our obedience ſhould be either u27ver ſal 
or fancere, 

But to the 7nſpiring our Souls with this Principle, 
there is nothing more necetjzry than right appre- 
henfions of God, who in himfelt 1s doubtleſs the 
moſt amiable of beings, as having all thoſe Per- 
fetions in 7rfinite degrees that can beger or de- 
ſerve a rational affetticn. * So that we cannot 
think him to be any way otherwiſe than he #,with- 
out thinking him /eſs lovely, and d-rra&ing more 
or leſs from the infinite b:auty of his Nature ; 
For ſince he cannot be more lovely than he is 72 
bimſelf, every falſe apprehenſion of him muſt 
needs repreſent him /eſs lovely. But ſince of all 


his PerfeQtions that of his Goodneſs is the moſt 


powerful motive and ingagement of Love, there is 
nothing more neceſſary to &rndle our love to him 
x3 thaa 
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than right appreheuſions thereof. For being. nf. 
vitely good, as he is, in 1.is own Nature, It 1s im- 
polijole we ſhould conceive him to be better than 
heis; ard therefore every. f2!ſe notion we enter. 
rain of his goodneſs mult neceffarily detract from it, 
and fomuch as we detratt from his goodneſs fo much 
we detrat from the prancipal reaſon and motive 
of our loving him. And therefore in order to the 
ingaging of our love to him, it concerns us above 
all things not to entertain ary Gpzn7on. of him that 
reflects a d:ijparagement on his goodneſs, For too 
many ſuch Opinions there are that have been 7m- 
biced among Chriſtians as the fundamental Prin- 
ciples of their Orthodoxy; namely ſuch as theſe 
that Ged's Sovereign 11 is the ſole rale of hisaf- 
ons, and that he doth things not becauſe the» are 
inſt and reaſonsble, but that they are juſt and rea- 
ſonabie becauſe he doth *em ; as if he were merely 
an omnipotent, blind Will that as without Rea- 
ſ-2, and did run through the World like an zrre- 
fille Whirlwind, hurrying all things beforeh'm 
without any Con! ideration of right or wrong ; That 
his Decrees of governing and diſpoſing his Crea- 
tures are wholly founded in his abſolute 3nd irre- 
fiſtivie Will, that determines of the everlaſting fate 
of Souls without any reaſon, or foreſight, or cond:- 
tioz; that by this his anaccountable Will he hath 
impaled the far greater part of **m within an ab- 
ſolute Decree of Reprobation, for no other end bur 
that Nemrod-like he might have game enough to 
ſp-rt and breath his veageance for ever ; arid that 
having zazled *em to this woful Croſs by this his 
Zire Decree, he bids *n fave themfelves and come 
4opn, as thoſe cruc] Mockers did our Saviour, 
and 
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| and becauſe they do not'abey, forments and cru- 
ciates 'em forever, though he knows they are not 
able to do it of themſelves, and hath purpoſed-never 
to enable *em to Go it: V VhichOpinions do rept e- 
ſent God in-ſuch @ formidable dreſs, circled with 
ſuch a fern and gaſtiy Majeſty, as is mort apt to in- 
ſpire us with borror than Yowe. . For though by. per- 
ſJuading our ſelves that we are of the ſmall number 
of his eleed Favourites, : we may work our minds 
into ſome degree of loye tohim ; yer when we con- 
ſider how ſeverely he hath treated the reſt of -our 
. fellow Creatures, without:any other reaſon but his 
own Hh, this will intermingle fuch a grimneſs 
with his ſmiles, ſuch a terrogr with theſe.Charms 
for which we love hym,.. as muſt necetjarily. damp 
the fervours of our love, an@ever and anon _freez 
ic into borxor and aſtoniſhment, and-ſo fear will 
be at leaſt the predomingut Princip.e of -our Obe- 
dience ;. and while is # fo, our Reiigion muſt needs 
languiſh under great 7mperfetiions and mnfirmities. 
For while our fear and:dread. of God is, the go- 
verning Principle of our Religion, we ſha}l but do 
perance 1a all our addreſſes to him, andevery act 
of aur Obedience will be a kind of Aartyrdom, fo 
that we ſhall never be able to entertain any chear- 
ful converſe or friend'y Society with him, and yet 
ſerve him we muſt for fear our negle# of him ſhculd 
rouſe.. his Vengeance againſt us; and berueen 
this neceſſity of coming tos him, and this fearf#!ncſ 
of approaching him, what can there be: begotten 
but a forged. and conſtrain'd Devotion, which he- 
cauſe we do not love, we wonld willingty leave, did 
not our dread and horror of himdrag «6. his Ale 
tars. Andas we ſhall jerve him with a for;'g Obes 
: Y: I. Ciencty 
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dience, fo* we ſhall obzy him with a ſordid and 
niggardly affetion ; and while wegradg him our 
Obedience, we ſhall be moſt backward to obey 
him in thoſeinſtances of Duty that are of grear- 
eft moment and meſt pleaſing to him, and moſt 
forward in. thoſe that are of leaſ# concern and 
moſt pleaſing to our ſelves, Thus while our 
minds are ridden with ſoxr and rigid apprehen- 
fions of God, they ſtill infpire us with a laviſh 
dread of him, and that will reſtrain and contrat 
our Obedience to him. Thus Maximus Tyrius 
excellently repreſents the Caſe, © wr ivonCns giavg 
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ras The Ve8s aomee Ths Weg, 1, e, the truly reli- 
gious Man is the Friend of God, - but the ſuper- 
ſtitious is his flatterer, and the former is happy, 
but the Jatter miſerable; for the one b.ing en- 
couraged by his own Vertue, approaches God 
without any laviſh fear and dread, but the o- 
ther beings debaſed with the ſenſe of his own 
wickedneſs approaches him with trembling and 
deſpair, dreading him as a cruel Tyrant,  Diſ- 


 ſert. 4. 


If- therefore we would render him 'a chearful, 
free and univerſal Obedience, we muſt endeavour 


' torepreſent him fairly to our own minds, and to 
| think of him as he #, and as he hath' repreſented 
* bimſelf in the holy Scriptures, z. e. as a bount7- 
- ful benefator to all his Creation, and an nzi- 
" werſal Lover of the Souls of Men; that would 


- 


" have all men to be ſaved, nd to come to the- know- 


ledge 
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ledge of the truth, and doth heartily and readily 
contribute to our eternal - welfare ; that leaves no 
art of love, no method of kindneſs anattempted 
to reſcue usfrom eternal perdition, and 'when we 
have utterly baffled and defeated them all, doth 
moſt: 4nwillingly abandon us to the wofu! fate we 
| have choſey and prepared for our ſelves; that in 
puniſhing even the moſt  incorrigible finners doth 
not at all defign to wreak and gratifie his own re- 
venge, but to do good to the World, and wary 0. 
thers by their ſaferings not to imitate their fins - 

And in a word, that importunately 77vites us back 
when we are gone oftray, and upon our return 
graciouſly receives ns, and when he hath received 
us is infinitely induſtrious to prepare us for happi- 
neſs, and when 'he hath prepared us abundant- 
ly rewards us, and when he hath rewarded us 
everlaſtingly triamphs in our Glory: and 'Beati- 
tude; theſe and ſuch Ike thoughts are truly 
worthy of God, and befitting the infinire good- 
neſs of his Nature, and as ſuch do earneſtly re- 
commend him to our affe#ions, as the moſt amzable 
and 7ndearing objeft in the World; and when by 
ſich recommendation they have captivated our 
affections, and &7nd/ed our hearts into an nnfeign- 
ed love of him, they have inſpired us with ſuch a 
vigorous Principle of ation, as will both an:mate 
and innoble our: Religion, and render it truly 
worthy of God and our ſelves; For then we ſhall 
ſerve him with a free and dutiful will, a liberal 
affe&tion, and a chearfy! heart, and conſequently 
render him a full, and gererous, and willing obe> 
dience. For ſo holy David tells us, Pſal. r19. 
32. 1 will run the ways rf thy Commandments _ 
FaK 
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thou ſhalt enlarge my heart, j. e. when thou thait 


open and widen my heart with the love of thee (for 
fo St. Paul expounds the Phraſe, 2 Cor.6. 11.) I 
ſhall moſt readily and chearfuly obey thee. 

III. A right apprebenſion of God is alſo neceſ- 
ſary to dire& us: to the end for which we. are to 


ſerve him 3 without which it. is impoſſible. we 


ſhould ſerve him acceptaldy, For as a good inten- 
tion dath not juſtifie a bad aQion, ſo neither doth 
a good action, a bad intention, anc unleſs beth are 


good, neither are acceptable. If I do an aGion 


that is-materiaky good with reſpect to a bed end, 
I anballow and vitiare it, and render it formally 


evil. If I faſt for ſtrife, or give Aims for vaiy- 
glory, or pray to give a colour to my Rapries and 


Oppreſſions; my very: Devotion is a cheat, my 
Mortification-a lie, and my C harity an impoſture, 
So that in order to our ferving of God accepraby 
it's neceſſary. we ſhould dire thoſe ſervices we 
render him: to their right and proper end; and 
what that is we cannot well underſtand unlefs we 
have a right apprehenſion. of his nzture ; for to he 
ſure God hath propoſed: #þat to us for the end of 
our Worſhip, which is moſt agreegble to his own 

perfeQion, and therefore unleſs we have a right 


"Na: jon of his pzrſecions, how Can we rightly ap- 


prehend what exd is molt agrezable to them 2 As 


for inſtance, the right end of our ſerving him, is 
..that we may g/orifie him for ever in an everleſting 


b 


. participation of his perfection and happineſs ; and 
. this we can v2 no otherwiſe certain of, than by 


"a:rrue ſurvey and infpetion of his nature, which 


will inſtruct us that being infinitely per/e& as he 


.4s, he muſt be infinitely happy within himfelf, and 


ſo 
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ſo can defign no /elf- end without himfetf,-- and 
conſequently that the end for which he requires 
our ſervice is not any advantage he expects to 
reap from ir, or further addition to his own hap- 

pineſs, he being from all Eternity paſt as com-. 
pleatly happy as he canbe to all Eternity to come ; 
and therefore what other end can he be ſuppo- 
ſed to aim at than our good and happineſs? Ir 
is true indeed, he deſigns to glorifie himfelf in 
eur happineſs , but how? Not to render himſelf 
more glorious by it than he' is in himſelf, for that 
is impoſſible ; but to diſplay and ſhew forrh his 
own efſential Glory to all that are capable of ad- 
miring and imitating him, that thereby hem-ght 
mnvite them to tranſcribe that goodneſs of his into 
their natures, of which his glory is the ole and 
liffre, and thereby to glorifie themfetues ;- and 
what can more effeAually diſplay the plery of a 
Being who is infinitely wiſe and powerful and good, 

than to contrive and effect the happineſs of his 
Creatures,and eſpecially of his rational Creatures, 

who of all others have the moſt ample capacity of 
happinefs ? DoubtleFs, | the higheſt glory of an 
Infinite power, that 1s conduQted by an infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs, is to contrive and execute 
the moſt effeftual methods of doing the greateſf 
800d ; and what greater good can fuch a power 
effect, than the eternal happineſs of reaſonable 
Creatures 2 So that God's glory and our happi- 
nefs areſo inſeparably conjoyned, that we cannot 
am right at ether, but we muſt hit hob, and 

whether we ſay that His -zd is his own. glory or 
or happineſs, it is the ſame thing ; for his glory 
| our happineſs, 8nd our happinefs # his glory, 
and 


and when he hath perfeited our Nature, and ad- 
vanced it to the higheſt happineſs it is capable of, 
it will ſhine back upon him, even as all other glo. 
rious effe#s do on their cauſes, and reflec ever. 
laſting boxoxr on that ' infinite Power and iſdom 
and Goodneſs from whence it was derived, Thus 
right apprehen/ions of the nature of God will 2a- 
tarally lead us to the great end which he propoſes 
in all his tranſaQtions with #s, and thereby dire# 


us what end we are to propoſe in our tranſations 


with him. For that which is God's end ought to 
be ours, and therefore ſince hz end is hy own Glo- 
ry, or, which is the fame thing, or everlaſting 
Happineſs, it ought to be ours alſo. 

But now while we miſapprehend the nature of 
God, we ſhall be apt to ſet up falſe and irdire# 
ends of ſerving him; as for inſtance, whilſt we 
look upon him as a ſelfiſh being, that centers 
wholly in himſelf, and ſeparares his intereſt from 
the intereſt of his Creatures, doing every thing 
merely for his own ſake, we ſhall think our ſelves 
obliged in all our addreſſes ro him to ſet aſide our 
own intereſt and happineſs, and to aim ſfngly and 
ſeparately at his honour and glory ; and yet this 
is the great Fundamental of the whole Scheme of 
ſome mens Divinity, viz. That God aims wholly 
at himſelf, and regards the good of his Creatures 
no farther than it ſerves his own intereſt ; that he 
made this Warld out of mere oftentation , to boaft 


and magnifie his own power and greatzeſs; and 


gives Laws to his Creatures, and exacts their 
obedience for no other reaſon: but becsuſe *tis for 
his hozour to be ſerved and worſhipped ; that he 
created Hel only to thew the power of his "I 

at 
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and prepare an everlaſting Triumph. for his ven- 
geance.; and erefted Heaven for a Theatre to ſhew 
himſelf on, that ſo having filled it with. a vaſt 
Corona of Angelical and Sazntly Speftators, he 
might d:ſplay the glory of his Majeſty beforethem, 
and thereby provoke them to exto! and praiſe and 
conmeud him for ever. And while we thas con- 
ceive of God, how can we hope that he will ever 
be pleaſed with us unleſs weaim at the fame end 
that he doth, 7. e. unleſs laying aſide all regard to 
our ſelves and our own hapyineſs both here and 
bereafter, we intirely direct all our worſhip and: 
ſervice to hu glory and intereſt ; which being im- 
poſſible for us to do, whilſt we have ſo much ſelf- 
love and fo much 2zdigence together, will either 
render our Religion wholly avpraficable, or 
perplex us with eternal doubts of its zrath and 
ſincerity. 

And ſuppoſing we could direct al! our Religion 
to #bi end, this inſtead of rendering it more ac- 
ceptable to God wouldonly render it more anwor- 
thy of him ; for then we ſhould ſerve him under 
the notion of his BexefaQors rather than of his 
Penſioners, with a defign to enrich him.rather 
than to be enriched by him : And what an a»be- 
ſeeming preſumption is it for ſuch z#digent Crea- 
tures as we, to entertain the. leaſt thought of cox- 
tributing to God, or making any addition to his 
| infinzte ſtore? He is above all want, being infi- 
f nitely ſatisfied from the 7nexhauſtible: fountain . of 
hs own perfeions; and for us to Imagine.'that 
he needs. our Services, and reguires them to ſerve 
bis own zntereſ, is to blaſpheme his 4l-ſufficiency, 
and ſuppoſe him a peor and 1nd7gent Being, that 

| for 
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for want of a perfes ſatisfaction within bimſelf 
13 forced to rome abroad and raiſe 7ax?s upon his 
Creatures to enrich and ſupply himſeif, For if 
we ſerve Him for any end at all, ir muſt be either 
to do him good or our ſelves ; if it be to do him 
200d; we reproach 2nd Ziſhoronr him by ſuppoſing 
rhat/he hath' zeed of us and our ſervices, which 
can do hirm no good unleſs he hath ſome need of 
them. ' Ss that whatſoever ſome high-flown: En- 
thufiaſts may pretend, that it is ſordid and mer- 
cenary t© ſerve God for onr own good, I am ſure 
to ſerve him for h# good is prophane and blaſphe- 
mow; and therefore ' either we muſt ferre hin 
for no gootl, or ſerve him for our own ; and fince 
he js fo infinitely ſ#frictent to himſelf, that no- 
thing we can do can benefit and advantage him, to 
what better purpoſe can we worſhip and ferve him, 
than to recezve benefit and advantage from him ; 
whict inſtead of being baſe and mercenary, is a 
purpoſe moſt becoming both God and our ſelves ? 
For to ſerve him with an zztent not to grve to, 
but to receive from him, is to acknowledge his 
falveſs and our own want, his All-ſufficiency and 
our own Poverty ; whereas by ſerving nim to 
the contrary purpoſe , we do in effect fer vp our 
ſelves above him, it being much greater to give 
than it is to receive; and to' make zhar the end 
of our worthipping God, which doth in effett 
ſuppofe him to be our inferiour, is to make our 
felves Gods inſtead of Voraries. What the 7rne 
end therefore is'of our ſerving God, may be eaſj- 
ty inferred from a right apprehen/zon of his nature. 
For do! but conſider him as a Being that is above 
all want, that is z»finirely ſatisfied in bs own per- 
t<ctions, | 


— 
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tections, and an 1thounded Ocean of. happineſs to 
himfaif,,.and them what: other end can you - pro- 
polgin: ſerving him. bat. to- derzve: perfection and 
happineſs from him, in $be accompliſhment of which 
he and.you will be Glarified together'? : * 
\: FV. And laſtly, A ryht epprehen/ien of God. ig 
alſo; neceſſary to furnilu. us with; proper motzves 
and arourapements to: ferve him: It:1s-the nature 
of al} reaſonable. Beings to be: drawn: forth into 
action by Motzves and Argwnents; and tne moſt 
powerful Arguments to move :us. Godward, are 
drawn from the-nature of God, from; his Majeſty 
and Zzolineſs, his Trathi and Faſtice, his Mercy and 
Goodneſs z none of which can have their jaſt and 
full mfluence upon us, .unlets we have a r2ght and 
gentine apprehenſion. .of them. The;conſideration 
of his..1zjeſty is naturally ept to /zrike! our minds 
Into. an awfull reverence of his- Authority ; but 
if we lock upon-it under the notion of: a mere Ar- 
bitrary Grearneſs, that governs not .it ſelf by 
Counſel. and Reaſov, but by a blind, nnd abſolute; 
and; anacconnteble Will, that always.chuſes'and res 
fuſes pro 2mperto, withoutany regard ta;the eternal 
reaſons 'of things, we may be aftomſb'&andconfound- 
ed at-it, but we can never truly: reveneiice it. Ihe 
conſideration of his: Ho/inefs is.natutally. apt to 
deter us from approeching him with-44c:0#5 and 
impureattettions z. but. if. we place higcFolineS in 
a:were formal affectation of exterfiall decexcy, ner 
ſpe and reverence; and vot in the 'zmmut able cohe 
formiryof- his Wilk with the eternal: Rules-of 
Righteouſneſs, it may move vs ta be very ceremos 
niow and. reſpetful. to him, as tothe Place, and 
Garb,and Poſture of our W orthip, but it willnevee 
preva!! 
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prevail with'us'to c/eanſe and ref:fie our hearts 
and affeCtions. - Again, the conſideration of his 
Fuſtice is naturally apt to'reftratn us from affront. 
2g his Authority by perverſe and wilful violations 
of his Laws ; bat while we look upon it as a ſtearn 
and implacable Attribute, 'which nothing will 
appeaſe and fatisfie but blood and revenge, it may 
overwhelm'us with horrour and deſpair, but ?*cwill 
never petſuade us to reform' and amend, Once 
more, the conſideration-of his Mercy is natural- 
ly apt when we are gone aſtray to z2vite us to 
return, with the hopeful proſpect it gives us of 
pardon and reconitliation ; but while we look upon 
it under the notion of a blind pity, or effeminare 
caſineſs and tenderneſs of Nature, that will admit 
of no- ſeverity how wholſom ſoever or neceflary 
ro the ends' of Government ; inſtead of moving 
ns to repentance, it will azzmaze us in our rebel- 
lion. In fine, the conſideration of his Goodyeſs 
is naturally apt to work upon our .Izgenuiry, and 
to draw us Godwards with the cords of a man, and 
the bonds of love '; but while. we miſtake it -for- a 
blind Partiality; that chaſes its ' Favourices with: 
out reaſon, | and rewards them without reſpec to 
their Qualifications, - inftead : of caprivating' ohr 
love, *twull provoke our diſdain, and excite-in us 
a ſecret contemps and averſatzon. Not. 
Thus thongh the nature of God be in it" felf a 
moſt fruitful: Topick of '449t:zves and Arguments 
to ingage us to;/erve and obey him, yet by the falſe 
repreſentations ''that are ſometimes made of it; 
It may be perverted into ani znducement to Wicked: 
neſs, and \made' a plauſible pretehce to excouroge 
and j«ſtifie in us'our rebellionsagainſt him, Whilſt 
We 


we look upon God as he is in himſelf; ſhining 
with his own unſtained and immaculate Glortes, 
there is nothing more apt to znfluence all the 
ſprings of motion within us z to inflame our love, 
excourage our hope, and alarm our fear, and by 
theſe to ſet the Wheels of our Obedience agoing. 
For there is nothing in humane nature that ts 
capable of being moved and affeited by Reaſon, 
which hath not an anſwerable reaſon in the na- 
ture of God to move and affeF it. And as in him 
there are all the reaſoxs that can affect us, ſo there 
IS all the force and efficacy of thoſe reaſons, every 
thing in him being perfe& and znfinitez; in him 
there is an infinite beauty to attract our love, an 
infinite good to inflameour defire, an infinite ; Lind- 
neſs to atfect our ingenuity, an infinite juſtice armed 
with an infinite power to awaken our fear, an in- 
finite mercy to invite our hope, and an infinite rruth 
to confirm and ſupport it. So that *tis beyord 
the power of all htmane- imagination to frame or 
fancy an Objett thar is fo every way fitred to af- 
feet humans nature, and nflaence all its Princi- 
ples of action, as God 7n himfelf is; VVhilſt 
therefore we apprehenc him eraly, and as he is itt 
himſelf, the contideration of him muſt needs be of 
wonderful force to oblige us to ſerve and obey him, 

and there is not ore of all thoſe g/or:045 perfecti- 
ons in which his Nature is arrayed, but will ſug- 

geſt to us ſome powerfal perſwaſive to Prety and 
Yertue, and either by our fe2r or our bope, our 
love or our gratitude, incline our hearts to keep 
his Commandments, So that if we are zgnorant 
of his perfections, or do entertain falſe Notions 
concerning them, we ſhall either wars thoſe Mo- 
Z tives 
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tives to Piety which they naturally ſuggeſt, or draw 
Arguments from them to encourage and juſtifie us 
in our rebeliions againſt him. And thus you fee 
in all theſe inſtances how indiſpenſably neceflary 
right Notions of God are to engage us to ſerve 
and obey him. 


SECT. 1 


Rules for the forming right Apprehenſions 
of God. 


Jy 1 the Areopagite, and from him all the 
Schoo!/men, affign three ways by which we 
are to frame? our appreher;fions of the Nature of 
God, viz Viam Canſalitats, viam Eminentie, &- 
viam Remotions, i, e. the way of Cauſality, the way 
of Eminency, and the way of Remotion. The firſt 
conſiſts in arguing from thoſe perfeCtions which 
God hath cauſed and produced 1n his Creatures to 
the perfe&ions of his Nature, For whatſoever de. 
grees of perfettion there are in the Creature, they 
muſt either be #zcreated, which is a contradiion, 
or flow from- the Creator as from the immenſe 
Ocean of all perſeCtion ; but *tis impoſſible they 
ſhould flow from him, unleſs they were firſt 7 him. 

So that when we behold ſuch and ſuch perfettions 
in the Creature,we may from them molt certainly 
znfer that the fame are all in God, whois the cauſe 
and foxntain of them; and though the divine 
- r\ature 
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Nature abounds with innumerable Vertues and 
Perfe&ions, yet *ris impoſſible for us by our own 
zatural light to diſcover any other of them than 
thoſe of which he himſelf hath Imprinted ſome 
[pecimens upon created Beings ; theſe being the 
only Scales by which our underſtanding can a/- 
cend to the reach and view of the divine perfect i- 
ons. But becauſe all created perfeftions are not 
only ſhore in their degrees, but alſe intermingled 
with defe&s in their very kind and zature; there- 
fore in attributing them to God we ought carefully 
to abfiract from them whatever 1s defe&ive whe- 
ther it be in kind or degree. For God is the cauſe 
of perfection only, but not of defe ;, which ſo far 
forth as it is zatural to created Beings, hath no cauſe 
at all, but is merely a zegation or non-entity. For 
every created thing was a negation or non entity 
Leforeever it had a poſitive beirg, and 1t had only 
fo much of its primitive negation taken away from 
it, as it had poſitive being conferred on it : and 
therefore ſo far fort'1 as it 5, its bezng Is to be at- 
tributed to that ſoverezgn cauſe that produced it, 
but ſo far forth as it 1s not, its not berzg 15 tobe at- 
tributed to that Original Non: entity out of which it 
was produced. Por that which was exce nothing 
would ftilt have been nothing, had it not been for 
the cauſe that gave bezzg tot ; and therefore that 
it is ſo far nothing (till, 2. e. limited and defeftive, 
is only to be attributed to its own primitive no- 
thingneſs. As for inſtance, if 1 give a poor man 
an hundred pounds, that he is worth ſo much 
Money is wholly owing to me, but that he Is not 
worth a hundred mere is owing only to his ewn'-* - 
poverty; and juſt ſo, that 1 have ſuch and ſuch; , 
Z 2 per< 
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perfettions of being is wholly owing to God who 
prodaced me out of nothing, bur that I have ſuch 
and fuch defects of being is only owing to that 
Nv-entity out of which he produced me ; and 
therefore ſince our perfe&10ns are derived from God, 
but not our defects, ' *tis altogether as unreaſonable 
to attribute the /atter to him, as It is reaſonable to 
attribute the former. 

Now the defe7s of created perfections which we 
are fo remove and abſtratt from God in our con- 
ceptions of him, are of two forts : Firſt of the 
thi:g ; Secondly, of the mode of the thing, The de- 
fect of the thing is when the thing 2zr-ſelf is ſuch 
as that jt wholly excludes ſomething much better 
and more perfect ; thus matter for inſtance 1s de- 
fective in the thing, becauſe it excludes /prritual 
and immaterial ſubſtance, which is much more ex- 
cellent than jt ſelf, The defect of the mode of the 
thing, is when the thing is ſo excellent in 2t ſe!f, as 
that it excludes nothing better, but yet is defici- 
ent in degrees of perfection, As for inſtance, W1j- 
. don and Goodneſs, Reaſon and Underſtanding, are 
things ſo excellent zn themſelves, as that they ex- 
clude nothing that is more excellent, but yet as 
reſiding in created Beings want a great many poſ/;- 
ble degrees of perfection. Now both theſe defects 
being natural are uncauſed, and ſo cannot proceed 
from the Author of Nature, and not prcceeding 
from him, they cannot be ſuppoſed tobe 2z him, 
and therefore in our conceptions of him ought nor 
to be attributed to him. In reſpect therefore of 
theſe twofold defects in created perfections, It is 
neceffary we ſhould conceive of God in the way 

Remotion and Eminence, as well as of Canſality ; 
| | other- 
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otherwiſe we ſhall injurion/ly attribute to him the 
Defe#s of his Creatures, of which he 15 xo the 
cauſe, as well as their perfettions of which he #. If - 
thereforewe would do God right in our thoughts 
and conceptions of him,”we mult in thefirſt place | 
remove from him all defect 7x the thing, that is, all 
matter and material perfetions; becauſe they 
are defeftive in their very kind and mature, as CX- 
cluding ſuch ſubſtance and perfettions as-are in- 
comparably more excel/ent than themſelves z and 
this is to conceive of him in the way of Remotion, 
which confiſts in removing all kind of matter and 
material aftetions from our thoughts and apprehen= 
frors of God; And; then in rhe ſecond place we 
muſt abſtra&t from him all defeRt 7» the mode of the ' 
thing, 4.e. all /the defect of degrees oi theſe ſpiritual 
pertetions of the Creature which. we attribute to 
him, and raiſe and exa/t them in our own minds 
to their utmoſt height and eminence ; and this is to. : 
conceive of him in the way of eminency , which 
conſiſts in-aſcribing to God the ſhort and limited 
perfettions. of his Creatures abſtratied from alt : 
defet and limitation. Theſe three ways therefore | 
are all indiſpenſably neceſſary to lead us to a true - 
diſcovery of the Nature of God ; as will yet tar- 
ther appear by the following Rules Uſhall lay down 
for the forming a 77g%4t notion and a7prenenſion 
of him. | 


Firſt, If we would think arizbt of God, we muſt 
attribute all poſſible perfection to him. 

Secondly, 1n forming our Notions of his Perfe- 
ions we muſt take our 77/e fro.nth? Periettions 


we behold i n his Creatsres. 
p L 3 Thirely, 
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Thirdly, In afſcribing to him the perfections of of 
his Creatures. we muſt abſtra& ſrom them every 
thing that is defe&ive and imperfecz. 

Fourthly, In argaizg from the perfeCtions of 
the Creature to the perfeftions of God, we mult 
diſtinguiſh between the ate and relations of God 
and Creature. 

Fifthly, Though in arguing from the perfecti- 


ons of the Creature to the perfelions of God we © 


are not to ſubject him to the Rules of a Creatare, 
yet we are not always to ſuppoſe his #14 and his 
Power to be in perfect ſubjeion to the perfe&10ns 
of his Natare. 

Sixthly, In conceiving of his Perfections we 
muſt always ſuppoſe them to be exactly harmonzous 
and conſiſtent with each other. | 


1. Tothe forming of a right apprehenſion of God, 
it is neceflary that we aſcribe to him all poſi ble 
perfe&1on. For he being the firſt and whats cauſe 
from whence all the perfe#:ons of Being are de- 
rived, muſt neceflarily include. all perfeion 7z 
himſelf, and be all thoſe perfections which he 
hath communicated to others ; for how can he give 
that which he hath wot ? It is true indeed, free 
cauſes may give Teſs to their effects than they have 
in themſelves, but it is impoſſible they ſhould give 
mare ; though they may withhold from . thoſe 
effets any perfef10n or degree of perfeition which 
they have, they cannot derive to them any which 
they bave #ot, Whatſoever therefore is a per fe- 
10 of Being, mult neceſſarily be eſſential to that 
ſupreme cauſe trom whence all Being is derived ; 
otherwiſe there would be more in his effects than 
there 
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there is in himſelf, and conſequently more than he 
could gzve, or be the cauſe of, which is a contra- 
diction. FR 

And as all thoſe perfeftions that are in created 
| Beings muſt n<ceflarily exiſt in the nature of God, 
ſo muſt all thoſe too that are poſſible in themſelves. 
For every perfe&tion that is poſſible in it «lf 
muſt be. poſſible to bim who is the cauſe. of all 
things ; but no perfection can be poſible ta him 
that is not aFually in him; for no cauſe can pro- 
_ duce that perfection in avother which it hath not 
in zt ſelf, and therefore if there be any perfeQion 
that is not zn him, *tis impoſſible it ſhould ever be 
produced 4&y him, and that which is impoſlible 
to God muſt be impoſſible in his owz zatare, that 
which is not an object of omnpotent power is not 
an object. of azy power, and that which is not an 
object of ayy power; is in it ſelf zmpoy;ble, Since 
therefore every perfettion that is poſſible in 7t 
ſelf muſt be poſſible to God, and fince no perfe- 
tion that is not i» him can be poſſible co him ; it 
neceſſarily follows, that all the perfeCtions that 
- .are poſſible in themſelves, are actually exiliing in the 
Nature of God. 

II. In forming our Notions of God:s perieti- 
ons, -we mult take our 77? from thoſe perfettions 
which we hehold in his Creatures, For our un- 
derſtanding being too ſport-fighted to penetrate 
immediateiy into the ſub/tance and eſſence of things, 
hath no other way to know and apprehend them, 
but either by their cauſes or by their effe&s; but 
now God being the.fir/# and fapreme. fountaii of 
all cauſes cannot be known by his cauſe, becauſe 
he hath zone, and therefore is knowable only by 
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his effe#s, that is, by the works of þy Creation 
thatlie before us, and are within the proſpect of 
our underſtandings; in the which all that is ex- 
cellent and good is an illuſtrious Comment and Pa- 
raphroſeupon God. 

Now the effec?s of ' God are all reducible to 
theſe four generals, Subſtance or Eſſence, Life, 
Senſe and Reaſon ; all which are in man, who is 
the Epitome of the World, and a compleat 11o- 
del of all the Works of God ; and therefore not 
only all theſe, but all the proper Excellencies and 
Per feitions of theſe mult be ſuppoſed to be in Ged, 
from whom they are derived. | 

The ſtrſt effet of God is ſubftance. Now the 
proper perfections of ſubſtance are Amplitude and 
Falneſs of Being. By the Amplitude of ſubſtance, 
T mean its greatneſs or largeneſs as to the diffuſion 
or extent of it, in oppoſition to [:ttleneſs, or, 
which is the ſame thing, to being defized to, cr 
circumſcribed within a ſmall and zncon{iderable 
ſpace; by the Fulneſs of ſubſtance, I mean its 
having more of Eflence or Being, by which it is 
more remoyed from wot being, in oppoſition to 
things that have but /iztle being in them, that are 
of ſo fleeting and tranſitory a nature as that they 
are next to nothing. Wherefore in conceiving of 
God, we muſt aſcribe to him theſe perfections of 
ſubſtance, even to their atmoſ# poſſibility, that is, 
we muſt conceive him to be a Being of infinite - 
Amplitude, that is neither defined nor circamſeri- 
bed within any certain ſpace, but co-exiſts with, 
and penetrates and paſſes through all things ; and 
by thus conceiving of him we attribute ro him 
Immenfity, which conliſts in being anconfined by 
any 
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any bounds of ſpace in the our-ſpreading of him- 
ſelf to' all places that we can ſee or imagine, and 
infinitely beyond them. And then in conceiving 
of him we muſt alſo aſcribe to him nfinite Ful- 
neſs of Being, by which he is ſo i»finztely remo- 
ved from nat being, as that he cannot but be ; and 
by thus. conceiving of him, weattribure to him 
neceſſary exiſtence, which conſiſts in being out of 
all poſſubzlity of not being. 

But then ſecondly, another of thoſe Works of 
God from which we are to take our riſe in con- 
ceiving of his PerfeQtions, is Life. For he is the 
cauſe and fountain of all that life that js in the 
World, and therefore muſt not only have life 2» 
himſelf, but the utmoſt perfe&1on of it alſo that is 
poſſible. Now the PerfeCtions of life are A&tvity 
and Duration; by Attvity I mean a vigorous 
power and ability to act, in oppoſition to weakneſs 
and zmporence, which muſt needs be a great per- 
fettion of Life, which is the ſpring and pripciple 
of Action; by Daration 1 mean a long continu- 
ance of Life, in oppoſition to that which is ſhort 
and momentany; for the more /aſtinz the life is, 
the more perfect It 1s, and the more there is of ir. 
W herefore in conceiving of God we muſt afcribe 
to him the utmoſt perfeCtion of /ife that is poſſible ; 
that is, we muſt conceive him to be 7nfin!tely 
active and powerful, and doth what he pleaſes in 
Heaven and on Earth, and can effett whatſoever 
is poſſible in it ſelf, and not repugnant to the other 
perfeCtions of his Nature ; and in thus conceiving 
of him, we attribute Omnipotence to him, which 
confiſts in an abz/ity todo every thing that doth nor 
imply a contradittion, either to the natuze of the 
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things themſe;ves, or to the nature and perfections 
of the doer; and then in conceiving of him we 
mult alſo aſcribe to him an ifinice duration of 
Life, that is, a life that is not boundgd either by 
a beginning or an end, but is from everloſting to 
everlaſting, and co-exiſts and runs Parallel with all 
Duration paſ#, and preſent, and to come ; and by 
thus conceiving of him we attribute Eternity to 
him, which conſiſts in a boxndleſs duration of life 
without any term of beginning or end. 

But then thirdly, Another of theſe effects of 
God from which we are to take our riſe in con- 
cieving the PerfeCftions of God, is Sevſe ; by 
which J do not underſtand carnal or mater ial 
ſenſe only, which conſiſts in perceiving the ſtrokes 
and impre{jions of material ObjeCts on our ſenſo- 
ries, but ſenſe in the general, whether it be of 
material or ſpiritual Beings. For that ſpiritual 
Beings have as exquiſite a ſenſe of ſpiritual Ob- 
jets, as corporal of corporeal ones there is no 
doubt to be made; becauſe otherwiſe we muſt 
ſuppoſe them znſenſibl: both of pleaſure and pain, 
Now the perfeCtion of ſenſe is £utckneſs and Sa- 
gacity of Perception, whether it be of painful or 
of pleaſant, grateful or unzrateful Objects; and 
that 15 to bz found not only in Beaſts and Men, but 
alſo in ſeparated ſpirits, in Arzgels, and in God 
himſelf. For though none of theſe have any cor- 

wreal ſenſe to feel and perceive the impreſſions of 
corporal Objects, yet that both Angels and ſepa- 
rated Spirits have a ſpiritual ſenſe of ſpiritual im- 
preſſions, by which they are ſubjected to pair 
and pleaſtre, cannot be denied; and though Ged 
by the infinite perfeCtion of his Nature is exempt 
| from 
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from all ſenſe of pazy, yet it cannot be ſuppoſed 
that he who is the fountain from whence all ſenſe 
is derived ſhould himſelf be 7»ſenfible; and if he 
be not, we ought to ſuppoſe him as ſenſible of all 
that is truly pleaſant and good as it is poſſible to 
be; and where there is no 27f:nite good, asthere 
* Is in thenatuxe of God, it is poſſible to be 7zfi- 
nitely ſenſible of if ; and in thus concejving, we 
attribute to him i»finite Happineſs, For what elſe 
is an infinite ſexſe of good but infinite pleaſure 
and-happineſs ; and this is the happineſs of God, 
thar he is infinitely perfe& in himſelf, and infi- 
nicely ſeyſible of his. own perfections and therein infi- 
nitely pleaſed and delighted. 

Fourthly and laſtly, Another of thoſe Works 
of God from whence we are to take our rife in' 
conceiving of his perfeCtions, is Reaſon, For 
that /ight of reaſon which ſhineth in Humane and: 
Azxgelical minds being rayed forth, and derived 
from him, he muſt be ſuppoſed not only to have 
reaſon in himſelf, but to have it in its utmoſt poſ- 
ſible perfeFion. Now the perfection of rezfon 
conſiſts in Knowledge and :/dom, in the. Vnder- 
ſtanding , and Re&itude or Righteonſneſs in the 
Will. By Knowledge I mean conſidering and un- 
derſtanding things abſolutely as they are in their 
own Natures, in their Powers and Properties, Dif- 
ferences and Circumſtances. By Wiſdom IT under- 
ſtand a through conſideration of things as they 
are related to one another under the-Notion of 
means and ends, and of their fitneſs or unfitneſs 
to the end and. purpoſes they are deſigned for. 
Wherefore in conceiving of God we muſt aſcribe 
to him all poſſzo/e Knowledge and Wiſdom, that 
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is, a perfe comprehenſion of all things that ei- .. 


ther are, or have been, or ſhall be, or can be; in 
ſhort, a knowledge infinitely extenſive, as com- 
prehending all k»owable Objz&ts, and infinitely 


intenſive, as ſeeing every ſingle Object in all its 


relations, dependencies, and circumſtances with a 
moſt perfe# and infallible view ; and in thus con- 
ceiving of him we attribute ro him-Omniſcience 
and infinite Wiſdom. By Refitude - or Righte. 
ouſneſs in the Will, which is the other perfe&tion 


of Reaſon, I mean a conformity of the Will, and 


conſequently of the affe&#tons and at7zons to all 
that right reaſon di&#ates and preſcribes; for the 
proper office of reaſon is to condu# the Will, and 
to give bounds and meaſures to our principles - of 
ation ; and in following right reaſon, and chu- 
fing and refuſing . by its eternal preſcriptions, con- 
ſiſts the Re&itude of the 7/i!l, and in that all Mo- 
ral perfeftion. In conceiving of God therefore 
we muſt attribute to him all thoſe moral perfecFons 
which conſiſt in the zntire compljance of his 1// 
with the Dictates of his :nfa/lzble Reaſon, and chu- 
fing every thing which right reaſon approves, , and 
refufing every thing which it diſallows, and this 
with the moſt perfect freedom and exatneſs ; and 
in thus conceiving of him we attribute to him in- 
finite Goodreſs, infinite Fuſtice, and infinite 7rath. 
For as for the firſt, viz. infinite Goodneſs, which 
conſiſts in the invariable inclination of his Will 
fodo good to, and procure the happineſs of his 
Creatures, by which he is infinitely removed 
from Envy and Malice, right reaſon dictates to 
him that being infinitely happy 7m himſelf, the 
beſt and moſt becoming thing he can do, is to pro- 
| Pagats 
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pagate his own likeneſs and reſemblance by doing 
good to, and procuring the happineſs of orbers ; 
and that Envy and Malice, which are the pro- 
perties of poor and indigent Beings, are infinitely 
anbeſeemins him who is a /ſelf-ſuficzent Nature : 
and accordingly his 77:4, which always follows 
his Reaſon is infinitely propenſe to the one, and 
averſe to the other. And as for the ſecond, 
which is infinite Faſ#ice , which confiſts in dealing 
with his Creatures according to their ſeveral de- 
ſerts, by which he is infinitely removed from all 
partiality and injuſtice, right reaſon dictates to 
him, that 4ince there is an zmmutable good and 
evil in the ations of free and reaſonable Agents, 
it is fit that thoſe who do good ſhould receive 
good from him, who is the ſupreme Fadze and 
Mederator, and thoſe who do evil, evil, in pro- 
portion to the good and evil of their doings ; and 
that to reward evil actions, and to puniſh - good 
ones, or to reward thoſe that are /eſs good beyond 


thoſe that are more, or puniſh thoſe that are wore. 


evil beneath thoſe that are leſs, is to go croſs to 
the natures and and reaſons of things; and by theſe 
Dictates of Reaſon, his Wik is invariably regulated 
in all its tranſactions with his Creatures. Laſt- 
ly, as for infinite 774th, which conſiſts in a per- 
fect agreement of his declarations with his inter- 
tions, eſpecially in matters of Promiſe, whereby 
he is infinitely removed - from all deceze and 
falſhood, right reaſon dictates to him, that to 
ſpeak truth is the only natural end of ſpeaking , 
that to promiſe is to give a right, and to zmend 
to perform {tri juſezce ; that on the contrary, 
lying perverts the uſe of Speech, and — a 
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baſeneſs and meauneſs of ſpirit, that todeceive is to 
znjure, and to e's ifie promiſe is to commit a Rob- 
bery ; and accordingly his #74 which is ever guid- 
ed by his reaſon, imbraces truth, and reje&s falſhood 
with infinite abhorrexce. 

And thus from the various perfe&10ns of God's 
Works which are before zs, we may fairly argue 
to all the perfeCtions of God himſelf. For what- 
ſoever perfeftions he hath given, he muſt have, 
and whatſoever perfeCtions he hath, he muſt have 
ſo far as it ispoſſible ; for if 1t be poſſi ble, It muit be 
within his power, and if ir be within his power to 
be ſure 'ris included in his Nature; otherwife he 
muſt chuſe to be /eſ5 perfect when it is in his pow: 
er to be more. And by thus taking our riſe to God 
from the perfetions of the Creature, we diſcover 
him to be an immenſe ſelf-exiſting ſubſtance, that is 
omnipotent, eternal, infinitely knowing and wi/e, 
juſt and good, faithful and happy. Bur to render 
our diſcovery yet more complear, 

Ii. Ir:is neceſlary that in aſcrihing to him the 
perfection of the Creature we abſeratt from them 
every thing that is defettive and imperfe. For 
to be ſure there is nothing can be defective or im- 
perfect in the Canſe and Author of all perfetion. 
So that whereas all other Beings have ſome defect 
or other intermingled with their per fe&rons, and 
do either want ſome kind of perfeftion, or ſome 
degree of thoſe kinds wherewith they are adorned 
God hath all kinds and all degrees of all kinds of 
perfeAion; and fo we muſt conceive of him, if we 
would do him rizht when we attribute to him the 
above-named perfections, As for inſtance, when 
we attribute to him the perfections of ſubſtance, 
we 
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we muſt abſzrac? from them the defect of Corpo- 
reity or marerial extenſion, which compared with 
Spirituality is a mighty defeit and imperfeition of 
ſubſtance, both as to its Amplitude, and Fulneſs of 
Etfſence. For no Corporeal ſubſtance can be at the 
ſame time in the ſame place where another cor- 
poreal ſubſtance is; becauſe it confiſts of ſuch 
parts as cannot pexetrate each other; fo that every 
body muſt be limited in preſence, becauſe it cannot 
be where another body is; whereas a Spirit be- 
ing penetrable it ſelf, can penetrate or paſs 
through a! things, and conſequently be preſent at 
the ſame z7:me, and in the ſame place, where not 
only other Bodzes are, but other Spirits too. So 
that by attributing body or matter to God, we 
muſt neceflarily confine and limit the Amplitude of 
his ſubſtance, which if it be bodz/y muſt neceffarily 
be excluded from all thoſe places which other bo- 
dity ſubſtances are, and conſequently have bur a 
finite and limited preſence, which utterly deſtroys 
the infinite Amplitude or Omnipreſence of his ſubs 
ſtance. And then bodzly ſubſtances being all com- 
pounded of divifible parts, and conſequently 1t- 
able to be divided and corrupted, cannot have that 
fuineſs of Bzing in them which Spzrzts have, which 
are ſimple and uncompounded ſubſtances, and con- 
ſequently void of all prenciples of corruption ; fo 
that by attributing body or matter to God, we ſub- 
. frat from the infinite fulzeſs of his Being, and 
inſtead of aſcribing to him zeceſſary 'exiſtence, 
which puts him beyond all poſſzbility of noe being, 
degrade him into a diviſible and corruptible na- 
ture, Wherefore in attributing to God the per- 


feftions of ſubſtance, we mult abſZra# from them 
all 
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him as a moſt pare and /zmple Spirit. 

Again, when we attrivnte to him the perfeCti- 
ons of /ife, viz. Power or Ativity and Duration, 
we muſt wholly abſtra# from them all thofe zm- 
perfeiions with which they are commzxt tn the 
Creature. As for inſtance, a&iv1ity in the Crea- 
rure isattended with labour and pains; thenot 
abſtrating of which from the Activity of God 
made Epicurus ſuppoſe him to be a reſ#ive Being, 
that withirew himſelf from Aion; for fear of 47. 
ſturbing his own happineſs by it ; whereas labour 


and parns are the imperfec:ons of attivity, and fo 


ought not to be admitted into our conception of 
God's, which being finite, there 1s nothing can 
be difficult or uneafie ro him. Fer it is becauſe of 
imper feition- that labour and troxble do attend any 
Beings in their operations; could they do what 
they do perfeitly, it would be no labour at al to 
them. God therefore having an znfin!te power to 
effect what he pleaſes, whatſoever he doth he 
doth it moſt perfectly, and conſequently withour 
any tozl or /ahour ; and ſince all things were ae- 
71ved from him, and are dependent upon him, they 
muſt all be perfect/y ſubject ro his power ; and where 
there is perfeCt /ubjeion there can be no reſiſtance, 
and where there is no reſiſtance there can be no 
labour. Andthen as for Duration, which is the 
other perfection of Life, inthe Creature itis atten- 
ded with dependence. For there is no life but de- 
pends upon God, to be ſhortened or prolonged ac- 
cording to his pleaſure ; the lives of all Beings are 
maintained and ſupplied by his al-enlivening power 
and influence, which it he withdraw from them 
but 
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all matter and materzal affections, and conceive of 
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but one moment, they preſently expire; fo that 
the duration of all created life is dependent and 
precariow ; and even thoſe Beings that ſhall Jive 
for ever have.no other texure of life but God's 
i/ill and Pleaſure, who with the breath of his No- 
ftrils can blow them ont when he pleaſes. But the 
duration of God's Life is altogether independent ; 
for he ſubſilts. of bimſelf, from that infinite fulzeſs 
of Being that is in him, and hath done ſo fren 
all Eternity. paſt when there was no other caule 
bat himſelf in being, and therefore can do fo to 
all Eternity f0.come without the ſupport or: afſit- 
ance of any. other cauſe. So. that he is not at all 
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Prefſions on his Nature z and being fo, it 1s iImpoſ= 
hle that in propriery of ſpeech he ſhould either 
fear, or grieve, or repent, or deſpaty, All theſe 
aftetions indeed are in Scripture attributed to 
him, but then it is in an 7mproper and metapho- 
rical ſence ; not as if he did at any time feel theſe 
pafſions within himſelf, but becauſe he demeans 
himſelf towards m4 as if he 474; nor as if the affe- 
(tions themſelves had any place in his Natare, 
but becauſe the natural efe&s of them appear in 
his a&#ons and behaviour. And though there is 
no doubt bur he reſents all thoſe evils which good 
men ſuffer, and bad men commit, yet it 1s not 
from any painful impreſſion that they make upon 
his Nature; for he neither feels the miſeries he 
fitres and relieves , nor is vext at the /ns he deteſt's 
and abhors, but all the reſentment he hath both 6f 
the evil of our fufferings and ſms is perfectly calm 
to himſelf, and devoid of all paffron -and diſtar- 
bance. *Tis true, his Will being perfeclly reaſon- 
abte muſt be differently affected towards different 
Objects, and contrarily affetted towards contrary 
Objetts, becauſe they propoſe to it different and 
contrary Reaſons; and therefore as It muſt be 
affected with complacency towards good Objects, fo 
it muſt be affected with abborrexce towards bad ; 
hut this abhorrence ariſes not either from any 
ferje of hurt they do him, or fear of hurt they 
can do him, his Nature being wholly 7paſiible, 
bur from the repugnancy they bear to his own i»- 
fallible reaſon ; and his abhorrence -being wholly 
founded in his Reaſon, and not in any ſenſe or 
feeling he hath of the evils he deteſts, muſt upon 
this . account be *ſtript of all grzef and vexation. 
To W here- 
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Wherefore in attributing to God the perfe&tion of 
ſenſe, we muſt tak care to abſtraCt from it all thoſe 
affettions which ſpring out of the imperfe@;on ei- 
ther of our zature, or our happineſs, 

But then in the laft place, when we attribute 
to him the perfetions of Reaſon, viz. Knowledge 
and Reiditude of Will, we mult alſo abſtratt from 
them all thoſe imperfections with which they are 
attended in the Creatures ; a3 for inſtance, Know- 
ledge in the Creature is attended with reaſoning 
and diſcoar/ing, that is, inferring one thing from 
another, arguing Conſequents from Principles, and 
Effetts from Cauſes, which is a great imperfeFiou 
of Knowledge, and a plain indication that It is 
narrow and confined in it ſelf, and not to be im- 
proved without /abour and ſtudy. For that we 
are fain fo infer one thing. our of another 1s ar 
evident token that we know but ix part, becauſe 
in this way our knowledge muſt be ſucceſſtve, and 
we muſt know one thing before we can know ano- 
ther ; we muſt know the Franciples before we can 
know the Coxſequenrs, and the Cauſes before the 
Effe&s ; elſe how can we deduce the one from the 
other ? And this deducing or inferring requires a 
great deal of tudy and /abour, Wherefore in at- 
tributing Kyowledge to God, we mult abſlract from 
it rhis imperfetion of reaſoning and diſcourſe ; 
for his Knowledge being infinite or anconfined by 
the utmoſt extention and duration of things, doth 
at one' Intuition or fimple view behold all things 
"paſt, and preſent, and to come, yea, whenſoever, 
whereſoever, or howſocver poſſible z and behold- 
ing as he doth all Conſequents in their Principles , 
all £fes in their Canſes, he doth not know one 
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thing aſter another, but comprehends them a/? 
together in his infinite mind, without, any ſacce/- 
fon or improvement. So that from all Eternity 
»ajt he knew as much as$ he doth now, and as muck 
as he will do fo all Eternity to come ; for his Know- 
lI:dge was always infinite, and what 1s infinite ad- 
mits not either of more or /eſs. And then for 
that other perfe&tion of reaſon which covlilts in 
ReFitude of Will, in the Creature it is acquired, 
eien as that Knowledge and Wiſdom is by which 
It is meaſured and regulated, Fer ReQitude of 
Z/ill conſiſting in chufive and refuſing as Tight Rea- 
ſon directs, muſt needs be acquired in the Creature, 
becauſe that Right Reaſon is ſo, by which it chuſes 
and refuſes ; fo that there is the ſame defect and 
imperfection in the Reftitude of our Wills as 
_ there's in our Reaſon and Knowledge, that is, 
that it is not altogether, but acquired by degrees, 
and fo it may be is infinitely ſucceſſive and improve- 
able, Wherefore in attributing to God ReQi- 
tude of Will, which, as I ſhewed before, conſiſts 
in Goodneſs, and' Faſtice, and Truth, weare 
wholly to avſtratt from it this imperfection of 
being acquired. For it is eſſential ro his Will to 
follow the DiQtates of his. Underſtanding and Rea- 
ſon, and eſſential to his Underſtanding to diate 
- to his Will all'the parts,and degrees of Goodneſs, 
Jultice, arid Truth ; To that the rectirude of his 
Will 18z2ſi:e both as to the extent and degrees of 
it, there being no good,” no degree of good that an 
infinite reaſon can propoſe, ' but what his Will doth 
mo! readliy zz7brace, and perfectly comply with ; 
ſo that'the Rectitude of his Will is ſuch as could 
not be acquired part after part, degree after de- 
oree, 
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gree, becauſe it is eſſentially infinite ; and from e* 
veriaſting he was as good, and as jult, and as faitk= 
ful as zow, and 70 everlaſting he cannot be better, 
or juſter, or faithfuller than he z, becauſe what is 
efſentially infinite admits no 7mprovement either of 
parts or degrees. And thus you ſee how in all theſe 
reſpects It 1s abſolutely neceſſary to the framing a 
right Apprehenſion of God, that in aſcribing to 
him the perfections of the Creature, we abſtract 
all thoſe defe#s and imperfe&ions with which they 
are intermixt. 

IV. Ir is neceflary that in arguing from the per- 
fections of the Crearare to the perfections of God, 
we diſtinguiſh between the ate and relations of 
God and Creature. For there are many things 
which are perfecticns in the Creature confidering 
their ſtzte which would be imperfections in God 
conſidering bis ; and fo on the contrary. As for 
inſtance, to be dependent and humble, reſigned and 
ſubmiſſive; to be grateful and devout are perfecti- 
ons in the Creature, becauſe there iz a Being infi- 
nitely above them in all degrees of all forts of per- 
fection, in Knowledge and Wiſdom, in Power and 
Goodneſs, in Fuſtice and Truth ; a Bing to whom 
they owe themſelves, and all the geod things they 
poſſeſs, and upon whont they depend for all that 
they are, or enjyy, or hope for; and therefore i! 
infinitely becomes them to abaſe themſelves be- 
fore him, to zruft to, and depend on him, and re- 
/ign themſelves to him ; to ſupplicate him for all 
they want, and zhank him for all they exjvy ;* but 
for God to be hamble, who is infinitely perfect 
above all, for God to depend, who 1s theupholder 
of all, for him to ſubmit who is Zordover all, or 
Aa z ro 
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to be devout and grateful, who is the ſupreme 
Fountain and Proprietor of all, would be to ſneak 
and condeſcend far beneath the infinite dignity of 
his Nature. As on the contrary, to love himſelf 
above all, toſet up bs Will above all other Wills, 
and toexpe&# and require that they ſhould do ho- 
mage to it ; to exatt Adoration and Forſhip from 
all, and to appropriate it to himſelf from all other 
Beings, are excellencies and perfettions in Ged, 
becauſe he is infinitely amiable above all other Be- 
ings, and therefore ought in reaſon to /ove him- 
ſelf aboye all, infinitely exalted above all other 
Beings, and therefore ought in reaſon to expect 
that all other Beings ſhould be ſubje# to him ; in 
a word, becauſe he, and he alone is God, and bath 
all divine perfeCtions appropriate to himſelf, and 
therefore ought in reaſon to expect that all ca- 
pable Beings ſhould acknowledge his Divinity by 
ſutable ations, and reſtrain their acknowledgment 
of it wholly to himſelf ; but for a Creature, that 
1s infinitely /eſs lovely than God, and infinitely 
znferiour to him, to love it ſelf, and Jer up itsown 
Will above him, and invade his Throne and Di- 
vinity, and-arrogate to it felf his Honour and 
Worſhip, is not only anreaſonable, but im pious; 
In this caſe therefore we gull carefully diſtinguiſh 
between the ſzates of God and Creature, and not 
attribute to him thoſe perfeftions of the Creature 
wnich are proper to zt, under the notion of Crea- 
tare, becauſe in ſo doing we ſhall infinitely degrade 
| him ; bur whatſoever 1s inzt ef a perfection, pre- 
ciſely conſidered from all reſpeRts to the ſtate. and 
relations.of a Creature, that we ought to aſcribe to 
God in its utmoit extent and degree. Re 

5 | And 
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And yet even here it will in many caſes be ne 
cellary for us to keep this diſtintion of God ar:d 
Creature in our minds : for though whatſoerer is 
abſolutely and in zt felf a perfection in the Crea- 
ture, is alſo a perfection in God , yet conſidering 
the ſtate of God,. that may be an exerciſe of ab. 
ſolute perfeCtion i in him, which would be imperfe- 
Ction in a Creature, As for inſtance, 1Wiſdom,and 
Goodneſs, and Fuftice are abſolute perfeCtions in a 
Creature, and therefore, ought to be attributed 
to God ; but it doth not thence follow that char 
Is no exerciſe of theſe perfections in God which is 
not ſo in Creatures, It is an act of Wiſdom in a 
Creature to purſue his ends by the moſt probable 
means, but it doth not therefore tollow that-it. is 
an act of folly in God to effect his ends by contrary 
means, becauſe he being not only «ll wiſe, bur 
all pawerful, which no Creature js, can make the 
moſt contrary means as ſubſervient to his ends as 
the moſt probable; and therefore ſometimes ro 
diſplay the greatneſs of his Fower, and to excite 
our attention and reverence he chuſes to operate by 
contrary means, and when he doth fohe chuſeth 
moſt wiſely. Again, it is an act of Goodneſs in 
to ſuccour the untortynate,* and reſcue opprelied 
innocence from axdefſerved calamitiecs; and nut 
to do ſo, when we can with eaje, and without any 
prejudice to.our ſelves, is a high degree of malice 
and 21! narure. But it doth nor therefore follow 
thar it is an act of malice in God to permjt inny- 
cence to ſuffer, when with eaſe, and without rhe 
leaſt damage to himſelf he can relieve it, becauſe 
being infinirely wiſe and power/ul, which no Creg- 
ture 15, he can infallibly bring good out of e477, 
6 A a 4 z6d 
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*nd advance us to happineſs by ſuffering ; and 


herefore ſometimes he permits the innocent to 
offer evil, thereby to procure them ſome great 
and laſting good ; and when he doth fo it is an act 
of great Goodreſs in him Once'more, it is F4ſtice 
1n the Creature not to kill or hurt the Innocent, not 
to deprive them of any good they are rightfully pol- 
ſeſs'd of, and to att contrary is great 7njuſtice, 
becauſe we have no right to another man's Life, 
or Limbs, or Goods, unleſs he forferts then to us 
by fome anjuſt attempt to deprive us of oxrs ; bur 
it doth not therefore follow, that it would be zn- 
Jaft in God to do ſo, who being the ſupreme Pro- 
prietor of our Lives, and Limbs, and Goods, which 
no Creature js of any other Creatures, | can juſtly 
reſume them when he pleaſes, be we never ſo znno- 
cent, becauſe they are bs own ; whatever he gave 
us he can take away from us, without any 7njury, 
becauſe he rather /ezt it than gave it us, reſerving 
'the abſolute propriety in himſelf ; and þ# right be- 
ing ſupreme, abſo/ute, and independent, and ours 
but ſzbordimate and conditional, ' whatſoever we can 
juſtly'do he can juſtly do, and "abundantly more ; 
ſo that though we may argue this or chat is jaſ# in 
the Creature, therefore it 15 juſ# in God, yet we 
- cannot argue e contra, this or that is juſt in God, 
therecore it is/juſtin'the Creature, becauſe bs right 
1n all things is :nftitefy Paramonnrtto'ovr right in 
azy thing; and therefore though he cannot with- 
out our own fault and forfeiture reduce us to a 
"worſe ſtate than that of not bernz wherein he found 
-0s, becauſe to'ds fo would - be equivalent to the 
"taking away fromi us more than he gave us, and 
_ conſequently more than he hath a7Tizhe ro, yet 
Ho > God's 
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God*s right being infinitely more abſolute and 7e- 
Fenſive than ours, he can juſtly cake away from 
#5 infinitely more than we can juſtly take away 
from. one another. And therefore to correct the 
Iniquities of wicked Nations and Parents, God 
ſometimes lays his. hand upon goed Kings, and 
.lnnocent Childrez, and either deprives them of 
their comforts, and purſues them with conſtant 
znfelicities, or puts an untimely period to their 
. lives; and when he doth ſo, he hath an abſolute 
Tight to doit, which no other Being can pretend to. 
Wherefore in attributing to God the perfections 
_ of the Creature we are carefully to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the ſtate of God and Creatures, and neither 
to aſcribe to him any of thoſe perfections which 
belong to a Creature, 44a Creature, nor to bound 
the exerciſe of thoſe abſolute perfections we 
aſcribe to him by the Rules and Limitations of the 
Creature, 

V. Although in arguing from the perfections of 
the Creature to the perfections of God weare not 
to ſubject him to the Rules of a Creature, yet we 
_ought always to ſuppoſe his 7/1 and Power to 
be intirely ſubject to the oral perfections of his 
own Nature. For God who is infinitely exalted 
- above all other Beings can be ſubject to no other 
Law but that of his own Eflential H7ſdom, and 
' Fuſtice, and Goodneſs ; and ſince every thing hath 
'a rightro exerciſe its own faculties ſo far forth as 
it is juſt and /awful, God who 1s ſubject to no 
other Law but only, that of his own perfections, 
' hath an eſſential right to wil- and do whatever 
'that Law allows and approves of. Now the per- 
feftions of God which give Law to his Fl and 
Es Power, 
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Power, are thoſe which, for diſtinfion ſake, we 
call Moral, becauſe their Otkce is the ſame in him 
with that of moral Vertues in the Creature, v1z. to 
conduF and regulate his Will and Powers of 
ation ; and theſe Moral perfeCtions are his :/- 
dom, and Goodneſs, Fuſtice and Truth, which be- 
ing all eſſential to him are as much a Law to bs 
Will and Power, as Moral Lawsare to ours ; And 
to ſuppoſe his Wi] and Power not to be perfe- 
ly ſubjeft to them, is to ſuppoſe him a very de- 
Fe&ive and imperfe Being , a lawful Will and 
Power being the greateſt defet# in Nature. Where- 
fore to ſecure our minds againſt all znjurious ap- 
prehenſions of God, ths is a moſt neceſſary Rale, 
that we conceive him to be ſuch a Being as can 
neither #31 nor A# any thing but what his own 
Effential Wiſdom, and Goodneſs, and Fuſtice co 
approve ; that in all bis Decrees, Purpoſes, Chotces, 
and Atons conſults his Moral perfeftions, and 
perfeQtly regulates himſelf by them, and doth nei- 
ther chuſe nor refuſe, elef# nor reprobate, ſave nor 
damn without their full conſent and approbation, 
For to affirm that he is not obliged to regulate 

himſelf by Wiſdom, and Fuſtice, and Goodneſs, or 

that hecan do otherwiſe, is to attribute to him a 

Power to Will and ACt fooliſhly, malziciouſly, and 

anjuſtly, which indeed 1s not fo properly Power as 

Impotence; and to ſuppoſe that he can thus Will 

and ACt, 15 to deny thathe is znfinitely Wiſe, and 

Juſt, and Good, which utterly excludes all po//i- 

bility of being otherwiſe in any reſpe& or degree. 

For tobe infinitely Wiſe and Juſt is to be infinitely 
Trzmoved from folly and injuſtice, which nothing 
canbe that hath the leaſt degree of poſſibility to act 
unwifely 
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unwiſely or unjuſtly, Wherefore in conceiving of 
God it is always to be ſuppoſed that his #24 and 
Power are fo immutably ſubjedt to the oral per- 
feftions of his Nature, as that it is 7mpoſſble for 
him to Will or AQ againſt them. For all the 4- 
berty of Will that is determinable to good or evil, 
juſt or unjuſt, is a flaw and imperfe4iow in the 
reaſonable nature, becauſe it ſpeaks the Will to. 
be defe&tve in that which is the utmoſt poſſibility 
of Goodneſs and Fuſt ice, 7. e. in being immutably 
determined thereunto ; and therefore to attribute 
| ſuch a liberty to God, is to ſcandalize his Nature, 
and reproach it with imperfection. For all that 
Power which is not condutted by Jufficeand Good- 
veſs is only power to do miſchief, to Tyrannize 
over other Beings, and to ſpore and play with their 
miſeries; which is ſo far from being a per/e& on 
of Power, that it proceeds from the moſt wretched 
weakneſs. and impetence, So that by attributing 
ſuch a power to God, we foully ajſperſe and bla- 
{pheme him, and inſtead of a God imagine a worſe 
Devil, and more qualified to do miſchief than any 
that are now in Hell, who though they are power- 
| ful enough to do miſchief, are none of them Omni- 
potently miſchievous ; it is to imagine a God with=- 
out a Deity, that is, without that Eſſenizal ReQti- 
tude of Will wherein all his Aora/ perfeRtions do 
conſiſt, which are the Crown and Glory of his 
Nature. For to be good and juſt are the brighteſt 
Rays of the Deity, the Rays that z/uſtrare and 
glorife all his other perfeCtions, and without which, 
infinite Knowleage and infinite Power would be 
nothing but infinite Crafr and Miſchief ; ſo that 
to imagine that he hath any 7/74 or Power that 
5 
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is not Eſſextially ſubject to his Moral perfections, 
Is to deface the very beaxty of his Nature, and 
repreſent him the moſt horrid thing in the World, 
Wherefore in conceiving of God we ought to 
fix ths as the main and fundamenta! Rule of our 
thoughts, that he hath no #/// to Chuſe, or Power 
to A& but what are in perfe& ſubjection to infinite 
Wiſdom, and Juſtice, and Goodneſs ; and this will 
- ſecure our minds from all thoſe ri2:4 and ſour 
apprehentions of him, which by reflei#;ng on his 
Moral perfections do him the greateſt diſhozcnr, 
and repreſent him the moſt diſadvantageouſiy to 
mankind. 

VI. And laſtly, it is alſo neceſſary that in con. 
cejving of the perfections of God we always ſup- 
poſe them exactly harmonious and conſiſtent with 
each other. For all perfections of Being, fo far 
forth as they are perfections, are conſiſtent with 
each other, and like ſtrait lines drawn from the 
ſame Centre run on fogether without cro/ing or 
interfering. For there is nothing contrary to per- 
fection but imperfe&0n, and there is no diſagree- 
ment but what ariſes from contrariety, When 
therefore we conceive of the perfections of God, 
we muſt ſo conceive of them, as that there may 
be no manner of 2zcon/iſtency or diſagreement be- 
tween them, otherwiſe we muſt admit into our 
conceptions of them ſomething or other thar is 
defeitive or imperfe. As for inſtance, in God 
there is infinite #//dom, and infinite Faftice, in- 
finite Goodneſs, and Infinite Mercy ; wherefore if 
we would concelve aright of theſe his glorjous 
perfections, we muſt take care not to-admit any 
Notion of any ore of them that renders it repug- 
nant 
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nant toany other, but ſo to conceive of them alto- 
gether as that they may mutually accord and agree 
with each other. For while we apprehend his 
Goodneſs to be fuch as that it will not accord with 
his Wiſdom, we muſt either ſuppoſe his Wiſ- 
dom to be craft , or his Goodneſs to be Fo//y; and 
whilſt we apprehend his Mercy to be ſuch as that 
it will not agree with his Juſtice, we mult either 
ſuppoſe his Juſtice} to be Cruelty, or his Mercy to 
be blind Pity and Fondneſs; and it 1s certain that 
that Goodneſs cannot be a perfettion which ex- 
ceeds the meaſures of Wiſdom, nor that Mercy 
neither which zranſereſſes the bounds of Jultice, 
and ſo on thecontrary. For ifeither God's Good= 


neſs excludes his Wiſdom, or his Wiſdom his Good- . 


neſs; if either his Mercy ſwalow up his Juſtice, 
or his Juſtice his Mercy, there is an apparent re- 
pugnance and contrariety between them, and where 
there is a contrariety there muſt be 77;perfe 107 in 
one, or t*other, or both, b- 
Wherefore if we would apprehend them alto- 
gether, as they truly are in God, that is, under 
the notion of perfe&ious, we muſt ſo conceive of 
them as that in all refpe(ts they may be perfettly 


conſiſtent and harmonious ; as that his Wiſdom” 


may not claſh with his Goodneſs, nor his Good- 
neſs with his Wiſdom z as that his Mercy may 
not juſtle with his Juſtice, nor his Juſtice with his 
Mercy; thar is, we muſt conceive him to be as 
wiſe as he can be with infinite goodneſs, as good 
as he can\be with infinite wiſdom, as 74/#-as he 
can be with infinite mercy, and as merciful as he 
can be with infinite juſtice, which is to be. rſs, 
and good, and juſf, and merciful, fo ſaras it is a 
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perfection to be ſo. For to be wiſe beyond what 
is good, is Craft ; to be good beyond what is wiſe, 
is Dotage; to be juſt beyond what is merciful, is 
Rigonr ; tobe merciful beyond what is juſt, is Fafs- 
neſs; that is, theyare all 1mperfe&7on, ſo far as 
they are beyond what is perfect. Wherefore we 
ought to be very careful not to repreſent rheſe 
his oral PerfeQtions or rannmng-a tilt at one ano- 
ther, but to conceive of them a// together as one 
intire perfection, which though like the Centre 
of a Circle it hath many Lines drawn from it 
round about, and ſois looked upon ſometimes as 
the term of this Line, and ſometimes of zhar, 
yet is but one common and undivided term to them 
all ; or, to ſpeak more plainly, though it exerts 
It elf | in different ways and actions, and operates 
diverſly according to the diverſities of its Objects, 
and accordingly admits of divers Mars, ſuch as 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Juſtice, and Mercy, yet is 
in it felf bur one ſample and zndiviſfible principle 
of attion, all whoſe operations how diverſe ſoe- 
ver are ſuch as pere&tly accord with each other, 
whoſe acts of Wiſdom are all infinitely good 
whoſe aQts of Goodneſs are all infinitely wiſe, 
whoſe atts of Juſtice are infinitely mercifal, anc 
whoſe acts of Mercy are infinitely ja/? ; to ar 
in thy, as well as in their extenſion and degrees 
they are all moſt perfe#, viz. that they always 
operate with mutual conſext, and in perfect har- 
mony. Anda while we thxs conceive of the divine 
perfeltions, onr minds will be mightily ſecured 
apainſt all thoſe falſe apprehenſions of God which 
Jead to ſuper/tition and, preſumption ; for we ſhall 
fo apprehend his wiſdom and j1ſftice as not to be 
fuper- 
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 ſuperftitiouſly afraid, and-ſ6 apprehend his good- 
neſs and mercy as not to be preſumptuouſly ſecure ; 
and as on the one hand his Juſtice will protect his 
Mercy from being abaſed by our wanton ſecurity, 
fo on the-other hand his goodneſs will protect his 
wiſdom from being miſ-repreſented by our anxious 
ſuſpition. . For while we cotiſider his mercy thus 
tempered with his juſtice, and his wiſdom with 
his goodneſs, we can neither exped impunity from 
the one if we continue wicked, nor yet ſuſpeCt any 
711 deſign againſt us inthe other if we return from 
our evil ways, and perſevere in well-doing. 


SECT. BW: 


Of the Cauſe. of or miſ-apprehenſions of 
Gold. 6:7 ng 


| Now proceed to the Jaft thing I propoſed , 
which was to afſign and remove the canſes af 
mens »1:ſ-apprebenfions of God; ' many of which 
are ſo ſecrer and obſcure, ſo peculiar to the frame 
and” temper of mens brains, fo zztermoven with 
the infinite varieties-of hamane Confztutions, that * 
it is very difficult, if not impoſſeble, totrace them 
fo as 'to make an exa# enumeration of them all ; 
and therefore I ſhall -only aſſign rhe moſt common. 
and vifible cauſes by which the generality of Men 
are miſ-Jed in their Apprehenſions ofithe divine Na- 
ture, which are reducible to theſe ix Heads: 


F irſt, 
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Firſt, Igzorance of what is the true perfection 0 


our own Nature. 

Secondly, Framing our, Notions of God ac- 
cording to the model of our own bumonr and 
temper, 
Thirdly, Obſtigate partiality to our own nful 
luſts and affe&ions, 

Fourthly, . Meaſuring God's Nature by particu. 
lar Providences. 

Fifthly, Taking up our Notions of God from - 
obſcure and particular paſſages, and not. from the 
plain and general current of Scripture. 

Sixthly, Indevotion. 


I. One great cauſe of our miſ apprehenſions of 
God is Ignorance of what is the 7rue perfection of 
our own Natures. For, as I ſhewed before, in 
conceiving of the perfections of God we muſt take 
our riſe from -thoſe perfetions we behold in his 
Creatures, and particularly in our own Natures, 
wherein there is a compoſition of all created per- 
fettions ; ſo that. while we are Ignorant of whae 
is. the true perfeQtion of our own Natures, | . our 
thoughts can:have no ru/eor ain whereby to judge 
of God*s.i; [Ehat;'he hath .all-thoſe perfectians.i in 
bimſelf which:he hath derived to, ws, is the Funda- 
mental Maxim upon which we:are to ereCt our:No- 
tions of himg; and therefore ugleſs we know, what. 
thoſe perfettions are which he, hath derived to us, 
and wherzin they: conſiſt, our mind hath no foot- 
ing or founidation; whereon .to raiſe any certain 
Idea of him: For: ſince we. have no other Way, to 
conceive ofthy;. perfections: but by our own, how. 


I5it pollible that while we are 72907277 of our 
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own, we ſhould ever conceive arizht of his ? This 
therefore is one great reaſon why - men do ſo groſy 
miſconceive of God, becauſe they have no trus 
Notion of their own perfeCtion, by which they are 

to form their conceptions of þz. | 
For whereas the true perfettion of humane 
Nature conſifts in Moral goodneſs, or an univerſal 
compliance of its #/li, Afﬀed4ovs, and A4d4ions, 
with thoſe everlaſting Laws of 7i2hteouſueſs which 
right reaſon preſcribes, how many are there that 
look upon this as a very mean and carnal accum- 
pliſhmenr, and place all their perfe&tion in things 
of a quite different nature, viz, in the Ebbs and 
Flows of their ſen/itive paſſion, and the extraor- 
dinary Fer mentations ot their blood and ſpirits, 
that is to ſay, in unaccountable deje#ions and 
exaltations of mind, in vehement zmpreſ/ions of 
fancy and Mechanical movements of Affection, in 
Raptures and Extacies and Hypochrondriacal 7y- 
comes and manifeſtatians, that have nothing of 
ſubſtantial Vertue or Piety in them, nor com- 
monly any other effect but to cauſe men to re-- 
nounce that Righteouſneſs which they never bad, 
and rely upon that which they have no Tytle to, 
and to ſooth and tickle their fancies, and blow them 
up into glorzous Opinions of themſelves, and 7ri- 
amphant aſſurances of their being the Darlings 
and Favourites of God, whilſt poor Moral men, 
that make conſcience of regxlating their affections 
and actions by the eternal Laws of Righteouſneſs, 
are look*d upon by them with a- ſcornful-compat- 
fion, and placed in the lowermoſ# form of Sinners, 
at the greateſ# diſtance from the Kingdom of Ged. 
Now when men take ſuch falſe meaſures of their 
LJ. ONH 
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own perfection, how is it poſlible "they ſhould 
conceive aright of the perfections of God, which 
they have no other way to conceive of but only 
by arguing from their own 2 Wherefore In order 
ro the forming our Idea's. of God's perfections, 
it is neceſſary we ſhould firſt fix the 27ue Notion 
of our own ; which is no hard matter fur us to do, 
For our Nature being reaſonable, to be ſure its 
perfection muſt conſift in willing, attecting and 
acting reaſonably, or which is the ſame thing, in 
Governing it ſelf in all its: relations and circumm- 
fances by thoſe immutable Laws of goodneſs which 
right reaſon preſcribes, and which are exemplified 
to usin the Holy Scripture ; and when we have 
fixtit in our minds ths Notion of our own perfe- 
ction, it will naturally conduct our thoughts to 
God's, and let us fee that his perfection conſiſts 
not in a lawleſs and beundleſs V Vill, that decrees 
without fore/ight, reſolves without reaſon, and 
i71lls becauſe it will, and then executes 1ts own 
blind and unaccountable purpoſes by dint of irre- 
fſ/tible power without any regard to right or wrong: 
For if we rightly underſtand our own perfection, 
we cannot but diſcern that fuch a Will as thz is 
one of the moſt monſtrous deformities in Nature, 
becapſe it is the. molt Diametrically oppoſite to 
the zr4e Idea of our own Perfection, which while 
we attentively fix our eyes on , ' we cannot but 
infer from if that the true perfection of God cen- 
fifts in the: wxvariable determination of his 33/ 
by the all- comprehending reaſon of his Mind, or 
in chai mg and refuſing, decreeimg and executing 
upon ſuch reaſons as beſt becomes . a God to wil 
and a7 ON, 2, e, upon ſuch. as are infinitely wiſe, 
and 
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and good, "and juſt; and merciful. For if to Will 
and AC upon ſuch reaſons as theſe be-the per- 
fetion of ox7 Nature, we cannot but conclude 
that it is the perfeftion of Gods too 3; but.if we 
are ignorant of our own perfeftion, we muſt ne- 
cellarily think' of God at Rovers, without ahy CEr- 
a” aim or rule to yy” and direc} our approtet. 
ons... 
H. - Another cauſe of our miſ. apprehenſi on 
of God, js our framing our Notions..of him: ac- 
cording to the Model of our own particular ba- 
mour and femper. For ſelf love being the moſt 
vehement affetion of Hutnane' Nature, and that 
upon: which all jts other affections are foutided, 
there 1s no'one Vice to which we are more..uni- 
verſally obrioxious than that of exceſſive fondneſs 
and partialityto our ſelves, which makes-'us 60 
often dote upon the deformities, and even' :dolzze 
the /ices of our own temper. So that whether 
our nature be ſtern, ſour, and zmperioies, Or. ford, 
eaſie and indulgent, we are apt to admire it as a 
great perfection merely becauſe it is Oxrs, with- 
out meaſuring it by thoſe eternal Reaſons which 
are the” Riſes of Good and Ewvil, Perfettion and 
Imper fetFion and then whatever we look upon 
as a perfection in our ſelves, we naturally at- 
tribute to God, who is the cauſe and fountain 
of all perfection. And hence it comes to paſs 
that * m#ns+ minds have been always tinctured 
with'ſucl/ falſe and repygrant Opinions :of God, 
becanſe:they frame their- judgments of him not 
fo mueh>by* their 7e2ſon as by their temper and bu- 
Tonr ; and ſo:their dzfferent humours ibeing not 
Bb 2 Ol 
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- only «anreaſonable in themſelves, but repugnant 

* « and contrary to one another, produce in them not 
only falſe and unreaſonable, but contrary and re- 
pugnant opinions of God. © Thus for-inſtance, the 
Epicureans who were a-ſoft and - voluptuow Sect, 
entirely addicted to- eaſe and pleaſure, fanſied 
God to be ſuch a- one as themſelves, a Being, that 
was wholly ſequeſtred from ation, aud confined 
to an Extramundane Paradiſe, where he lived in 
perfect eaſe, and was entertained with infinite 
Luxuries, Without ever concerning his thoughts 
with any thing abroad; for thy they thought was 
the top of all perfeftion, and therefore ths they 
would have choſen to live had they been Gods 
themſelves. Thus the Stoicks, who were a ſort 
q of very moroſe and inflexible people, copied their 
C- Notiens of God from their own complexion, ſup- 
poling him to be an inflexible Being that was ut- 
terly incapable of being moved and affeFed by the 
reaſons. of things, but was wholly governed by a 
Bern and tnexorable Fate, And accordingly the 
Scythians.and Thracians, the Gauls and Cartha- 
ginians, who were a people of a bloody and bar- 
barow nature, pictured their Gods from their 
I own temper, imagining them to be: of a blood- 
| thirfy nature, that delighted to feed their hungry 
Noſtrils with their Nidorous reeks and teams of 
humane gore. Whereas, on the contrary, the 
Platonifs, who were generally of a yery ſoft and 
amorous nature, took their meaſure of God there. 
by, and ſo framed an Idea of him that was as ſoft 
and amorows as their own complexion, compoſed 
altogether of /oves, and ſmiles, and endearments, 
7 without 
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' without the leaſt intermixture of vengeance and 
ſeverity, how juſt ſoever in jt ſelf, or neceſſary'to 
the well government of the World. Thus as the 
Ethiopians pictured their Gods black becauſe they 
were black themſelves, ſo generally men have 
been always prone to repreſent God in the colotr 
of their own cotnplexions ; which is-the cauſe that 
they many times repreſetit him ſo utterly anlike 
to himſelf, becauſe out of an unteaſonable par- 


tiality ro themſelves they firſt miſtake the defors 


mities of their own natures for perfe#7ons, - and 
then Deife them Into Divine Attibures, © Thou 
thougteſf, ſaith God, that T was altogether ſuch 
a one as thy ſelf, Pſalm 50. 21. that is, thon didft 
frame thy conceptions of me- according to the 
Pattern of thy own 2/! natare, and ſo thoughteſt 
baſely and unworthily of me. And hence I doubt 
not ſprings moſt of thoſe miſ-apprehenſions of God 
which have been received among Chriſtians. Fof 
how is it poſſible for any'man-that is not of a fierce 
and cruel[-nature himſelf, to believe it confiftent 
with the nature of God to ſmhatch-poor Infants froift' 
their Mothers Womb, thatinever analy offend- 


ed him, and hurl them into'the flames of Hell ?' 
And conſidering the ſtern and znflexible temper of” 


the famous Author of the He#r76/t Decree, thought 
otherwiſe a rare and admirable perſon, there is 
roo much reaſon to ſuſpþe& that he tranſcribed his 
own nature into his Do#rine, and modelled his' 
Divinity by his' Temper, And'ſo on the contrary, 
who but a man of exceſfive fondneſs and partzialis 
ty, that loves beyond all reaſon, and invincibly 
doats upon the deformities of His own darlings, 
could ever imagine jt conſiſtent with the wiſdom 
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and bolineſs of God to chaſe his favourites without 
regſaz, and when he hath choſen chem, not only 
to overlook all their fax/ts, but to hide them from 
his qwa:eyes with the Mantle of azothers Righte- 
ouſneſs,. that ſo how..i4 ſoever they behave them- 
ſelves,.. he may never ee. cauſe to .be. diſpicaſed . 
with, them ? Fram: thee and other inſtances it is, 
evident that one great: cauſe of our miſ-apprehen-. 
ſions.of :$Gzo0d, is qur.m<aſuring b4 nature by our. 
opp., For firſt, our parszality to our ſelves makes 
ug maguifee our own: : faults iato. per fettions, and 
then whatſoever 'we..reckon a perfection in our. 
ſelves we naturally attribute to God, and ſo 'many. 
thmes it comes to pals, that.our Norious -of God. 
are nathing bur the. [mazes of our ſelves, which 
Narcijju-like we fall. jn.. love with for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe they refle# our own ſweet like- 
neſs. As, therefore we-would not wrong God in 
our.own.thoughts, we mult rake Ccarenot to attri- 
bute to him any thing of our own, but what is a 
perfedion.in the judgment of the.molt impartial 
reaſon ; .and becaute. our-ſelf-love is apt to bribe 
our own reaſon into a favourable opinion of what- 
ever is .qur own, + Weought to admit nothing of 
our own... into our.: Notion of God but what is 
_ wed a perfetion by. the common reaſon of Man- 
kind. | 
TIA Another cauſe ofour mil. apprehenſions. 
of God-is our obſtinate partiality to our own ſin- 
ful luſts and affetions. For while men are vebe- 
mently.addicted to any / »ful courſes, tae true 
Notion of God muſt needs {it very areaſily.on their 
minds, becauſe it will be always quarreliizg with 
them, ſuggeſting arguments againſt them, and 
Y alarming 
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alarming them with dreadful thoughts and dire a- 
bodings of a vengeance to come. For there js no 
true conception of God's Datare but what is preg- 
hant with ſome powerful argument againſt diſobe- 
dience to'his Wil; fo that while we -obſtinately 
perfift in-diſbbedience to him, - our reafon cannot 
truly conceive of him without waging War againſt 
our Luſts, And while a Man is thus at vartance 
with himfelf, and one end of bis - Sonl is/at Jar 
with the other, ſo that he' cannot gratifie his affe. 
&tion without affrontrng his reaſon, nor comply with 
his reaſon without doing. violence ro his affecti- 
on, he can never be ar caſe within, till either he 
hath: forced his affection to ſubmit to his reaſon, 
or his reaſon to ſabme to his affettion'; but while 
a man's feaſon hath the tr#e Notion'of God and 
his perfe&tions before it, 'twill be impoſſible for 
him to reconcile it to his- ſinful afe#ion), againſt 
which, whenever he coo!/yreflects, it muſt necefſa. 
rily dictate bztter Inveftivesand denounce hoyr7ble 
Sentences.” S6 that if he be obftinntely refolved to 
fide with his Gafut affe ions; hemuſt either be Coh- 
tent patiently to enqure'the clamory and fury of 
his own reaſon, which is one of the moſt uneaſze 
Penarices in the World, -orendeavour to'corrups 
and'ſophifticate his Nottonsof God with'Tach opi- 
nions as countenance -his Eufts. And tins, confli- 
dering'the mighty influence which miensaffecFions 
'-have* 6n their reaſon;-is no hard - matter todo z 
-for theleaſt ſhew of probabr/zty, back'd with 4'ffrong 
. affeQion' for an opitiion;*-is of grearer*force? with 
corrupt: minds than the cleareſt demovſivating a= 
-pain(t if. So that if the Oprnzon be but ſervice- 

able: to theinterelt of # rbar's'Inft, rbar wilken- 
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gage his afed&1on on its fide, .and then the opinion 
having once retained thoſe powerful Orators in 
its cauſe, it is ſecure of a very favourable Trial 
_ at the Tribunal of Reaſon, where in all probabili- 
ty only oze fide of the Queſtion will be weighed, 
and . Judgment will, be given upon hearing the 
Arguments for it, without admitting any evidence 
againſt it. Ne ASA: 
Thus when. men arebanted and purſued through 
their wicked courſes by the true Notions of. God, 
it is expedient for them if they reſolve to. go on 
ro take ſanQuary.in, fa/ſe.ones, where their Con- 
ſcience and:Will, | their, Reaſon and Aﬀections may 
dwell quietly together, and they maybe as wicked 
' as they pleaſe without any diſturbance. And abun- 
dance of fuch falſe .Notions there are prepared to 
their hands, which. mens wicked minds have 7- 
vented in the defence: of their luſts. For: thus 
ſome, t9 89/e their Canſciences, have perſwaded 
themſelves, that God. is fo wholly raken ap with 
his own happineſs as that heis not at /eiſure to con- 
 cern himſelf about hamaze a&tons, and under this 
perſwaſion they {in on with full ſecurity that he 
will never puniſh them.,; Others on the contrary, 
ro reconcile their luſts, perſwade themſelves that 
God is wonderſully concerned about /mall things ; 
about trifl;yg opinions and zxdifferent ations, and 
the Rztes and Modes, and Appendagesof his Wor- 
ſhip, and under this perſwaſion they. hope to 
attone him for all the zmmoralities of their lives 
by.. the, forms and, ouz/:des of Religion, by ax. 
. commanded ſeverities and affected ſingularities, by 
_ contending for Opinions, ' and ſticking for Parties, 
. and being pragmatically. zea/oxs about the borders 
nn . and 
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and frivges of Religion, Others there are that 
to'quier their anx10u. minds perſwade themſelves 
hat God, 72 Chriſt at leaſt, is all Mercy and Good- 
eſs, without the leaſt alloy of Righteouſneſs, 
Severity, or vindictive Fuftice; and being thus 
perſwaded, they ſin on ſecurely, and under the 
Wing of his Mercy affront his Authority, with- 
out any diſturbance, Others again, that'to ſtifte 
the ſenſe of their own guzlt perſwade themſelves 
that God hath 7rrevocably determiaed the ever- 
laſting Fate of men withaut any reſpect to their 
doings, and that thoſe whom he wil ſave he:will 
fave zrrefiſtibly without any concurrence of theirs 
whereas thoſe whom he will zor: ſave he hath 
utterly abandoned to a dire neceſſity .of periſhing 
for ever ; from whence they conclude, - that if 
they are of rhe number of thoſe that ſhall be ſaved, 
Ic 1s needleſs for them to endeavour after ze, and 
if in the Liſt of thoſe that ſhall perz/Þ, it is in vain 
for them to endeavour to. prevent it.; and that 
therefore their wiſeſt courſe is to fin ov, and ex- 
pect the Event. All which are only the Arti- 
fices of wickedneſs to reconcale mens: Conſciences 
to their Luffs, and com-promije the. quarrel be- 
tween God and 'their wicked [zves, © that fo they 
may ſin on for the future without | check, or re- 
mor ſe. | 2. TT | 

Wherefore if -we- would form a 72ght Notion 
of. God in' our minds, .and preſerve -it pure and 
anſophiſticated, we muſt ahove all things: beware 
not to;Jet our Lys :intermingle with:our! Reafon- 
zngs about him, or to brite us to ofſtut to any 
opinion. concerning|. bim. .: For thys is. an. eternal 
Maxim, That there is-nothing can be:rrue of the 
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 moſe -holy Gad, and gives::the leaſt countenance or 
protection to. fm; and. therefore 'when' ever it 
makes for the intereſt 'of onr ' Laſts to believe any 
opinion; of him, for cbat reaſon we ought' to rojet? 
ic; for.notbing can be true of God: that is not 
perfectly conſiſtent withihis infinite Holineſs, and 
nothing can be confiſtent. with his infinite Holj- 
neſs that is any: way ſerviceable to the iztereſ# of 
(1; 10: that while: we ſuffer our'ſfinful- intereſts 
to: diftate to us our opinions .of God, we make 
falſhbood our: Oracle, ''and: the very foundation. of 
our Faithis a Lye. lt. 

IV. Another great-cauſe of our miſ-apprehen- 
fions of God is our meaſuring his Natnre by par- 
ticular: Providences. The tree ts known by its fruit 
is the common Rule by which men judge of God 
25 well: as of one another, and it is moſt certain 
that every free Agent «as it doth, that the ordi- 
nary courſe of its A#1ons is an infallible Index of 
the inward diſpoſs:20us and znclinations of its 
mind:; but as for the ations of God, they are 
not to'be judged of /ingly and apart from' one a- 
nother, .: becauſe they have all oze geticral drift 
and reudevcy, and fo'are mutually dependent upon 
one another,. and cloſely {inked together even 
from the:fix/# to the ſecond,” and ſo on'tothe' /aſt, 
in one continued Chain and Serzes ; fo that of all 
thoſe: innumerable aCtions whereof -his- general 
Providence confifts, there is no one lovſe or inde- 
pendent- Link; but everyones connetfted unto. \4/ 
the reſt, -an& all the r2#-roievery one thironghout 
that migtiry -Chain. Wherefore unleſs we'had an 
entire Proſpett of the whole Series of God's ati- 
ons, and: of the mutual re/pec#s and relations which 
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they bear to one another, it is impotiible for us, 
without a divine Revelation, to make any certain 
judgment of Particulars. For though ths or rhat 
particular aftion ox providence of God, + confi- 
dered ſeparately from all the reſt, -may have a 
very perniciow and malevolent Aſpect,: yet it is to 
be conſidered that no Action of - God js what it 
would be if it-were apart by it ſelf, but; what- it 5 
in conjunction With all the reſt of his ations, and 
that that which by ic ſe/f might prove very pern#- 
ciows, may by being conrempered . with others of 
a different nature become exceeding benefitial to 
the. Woxld. For fo in. the Heavens there are 
ſundry Stars of a very malignant aſpect apart by 
themſelves, which yet in coujun&:0n with other 
Stars of a different temper do many times derive a 
molt benigy influence upon us. And if men can 
give no certain judgment of any ſingle A& or 
Scene of God's Providence without comprehending 
at once. the whole: Drama, how 1s it poflible they 
ſhould take rrae meaſures of his Nature by any 
particular event thar befals them ? For, for all 
they know thoſe very Events which /izgly conſi- 
dered are moſt nox;9us to the World, may be moſt 
beneficial. as they are intermingled and contem- 
pered with other Providences z fo that while they 
meaſure God by frgle Events they will many 
times. deduce ſour and rigid opinions of him from 
thoſe.very Providences which are-the highelt 1n- 
ftances of his benignity and goodneſs. + Thus, for 
inſtance, ſhould Fefſeph have framed is judgment 
of Ged's-Nature by his being thrown 1nto the Pzz; 
ſold into e£2ypt,. and there caſt into: Priſer for 
his zategricy and innocence, what could be have 
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thought of him but that he was a very envzous 
and malicious Being, that took delight in affiiting 
innocence, and ſported himſelf with the miſeries 
of his Creatures 2 And yet conſidering what fo/- 
lowed upon theſe ſad Providences, andihow theſe 
were all of them but ſo many ſteps to his advance- 
ment, it is plain, that had he thought thus, he 
had thought very 2njurionſly; thoſe very Provi. 
dences from which he muſt have inferred God's 
malice tohim, being in conjun#ion with what fol- 
lowed moſt illuſtrious inſtances of his Goodzeſs to- 
wards him. 

And yet how commonly do we ſee men paſs 
judgment to God's Nature from ſuch particular 
Providences? They fee a world of deplorable Ac- 
cidents, ſuch as -Famines, Butcheries, Plagnes, and 
Dewvaſtations, 1a which themſelves are many times 
involved, from whence they are ready to con- 
clude, that certainly God would never 7»fl7& or 
ſuFer theſe things if he ' were not of a very fro- 
ward, cruel, and implacable nature; whereas did 
they but ſee theſe ſad accidents as they lie inter- 
woven with all the ref# of his Providences, they 
would doubtleſs fee infinite reafon to conclude 
the quite contrary. Sometimes again they behold 
Wickedneſs proſper in this World, and Vertue 
and Innocence depreſſed and trampled on, from 
whence they are ready to conclude, either that 
that which -we call Vice and Vertue are things 
indifferent to God, or that he is unjuſt in the di- 
tribution of Rewards and Puniſhments; whereas 
had they an zatire comprehenſion of the whole 
rain and ſeries of his Providence, they would 
ſon be convinced that even in theſe croſs diſtri- 
; butions 
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butions he doth moſt equaly and inoſt effeually 
Paniſh the wicked, and reward the Good , by 
rendring the ones Proſperity his Bane, and the o- 
thers Adverſity his Reftorative. Sofnetimes again 
they are denied thoſe bleſſings and deliverances 
which they have a long while ſought with moſt 
importunate cries and ſupplications, from whence 
they are ready to conclude that God is of a 
ftern and inexorable nature, not no be moved 
or prevailed with by prayers and jutreaties ; 
whereas could they: but ſee through the whole 
drift of his Providence, they would eaſily be fa- 
tisfied that the goods they pray for are many times 
pregnant with evils, and the evils they deprecate, 
with goods which are much greater than them- 
ſelves, and that that is the reaſon why God was 
deaf to their intreaties, becauſe he could nor grant 
them whar they a-ked without doing them ſome 
oreat unkindneſs, and that therefore theſe denials 
are ſo far from arguing him ſtern and 7nexorable, 
that, on the contrary, they are ſignal inſtances 
of his tender mercy and compaſſions towards us. 
If therefore we would conceive arzzht of God, 
we muſt not take our meaſures of his Nature by 
particular Providences, which many times import 
quite contrary to what they frem and appear, but 
having formed our Notions of his Nature out of 
thoſe perfeFions we behold in his Creatures, by 
them we are to meaſure all his particular Provi- 
dences, which though they are ſomerimes very 
dark and obſcure, and ſeemingly repugnant to our 
common Notions of him, yet becauſe we fee not 


the ends and reaſons of them, we ought to con- 


clude them good, becauſe they proceed from a good 
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V. Another main cauſe of our miſapprehenſi. 
ons of God, is:the taking up our Notions of him 
from dark, and obſcure, - and ſingle paſſages, and 
not from the plain and general current of Scri- 
pture. There is no doubt but that whatſoever 
God hath revealed of himfelfin Scripture, is ire, 
becauſe truth and veracity, being a great perfe- 
&ion in it ſelf,, muſt needs be included in hz Na- 
ture which is the Centre of a7 perfection ; but 
yet ſince there are ſome things in Scripture hard 
to be underſtood 77 themſelves, and other things 
difficult tozs, who are not throughly acquaint- 
ed with the Cuſtoms and Controverſies they refer 
to, or with the Phraſe and Language of the Age 
they were written 2z, -it is impoſſible fot us many 
times to comprehend its meaning by the mere 
clink and ſound of its words, without expound- 
ing its obſcure paſſages by its plain ones, and its 
particular propoſitions by its general current ; 
and to found any DofFrine or Opinton upon obſcure 
and particalar Phraſes, that ſeemingly ccntredicts 
the plain and general drift, and then to expound 
the plain into the ſeeming ſenſe of the obſcure 
and the general current into the /eemmg ſenſe of 
the particular Phraſe, 1s a moſt egregious preva- 
71cation on the Holy-Scripture. And yet this 4z+ 
reaſouable practice hath occaſioned many falſe ap- 
prehenſions of God in mens minds. For there is 
nothing more evident than that all along through 
the general current of Scripture God is repreſent- 
ed to us as a moſt benevolent Being, that knows 
no boands of good-will, but ſtretches out his arms 
unto all his Creation, and. recezves his whole 
oft-ſpring, excepting only. thaſe Prodrgals that 
-FUN 
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Tun away from him, - with free and ampartial im- 
braces ; as one that mould bave all men to be-ſaved, 
and to come to the knowledge of the truth, and rea- 
dily contributes to them all thoſe' azds and afi- 
ſtarces that are neceſſary to: the effecting of theſe 
bleſſed ends; that r7eprobates none from his &ind- 
neſs and favour but anly ſuch as deſpiſe and reje# 
it, and never abandons any to. wretchedneſs and 
miſery till they have firſt bafled and defeated all 
his arts of ſaving them. Such is the repreſenta. 
tion of God which the plan and general ſoope of 
Scripture gives us.; - - ſo: that had men kept .them- 
ſelves to thi rule of expounding obſcure Texts by 
plaiz . ones, and particular Phraſes by. the general 
ſcope, when they ſeemingly claſh , one 27 ano- 
ther, they had done 7:ght to God, and ſecured 
their own minds againſt ſundry very wrazgful ap- 
prehenſions of him. For that God hath deſtzxed. 
the greateſ? part of Mankind to endleſs calamity, 
without any reſpe& to their dozngs ; that he hath 
two Wills, viz. a ſecret and a revealed one; that 
his revealed Will is that he would have a4 men to 
be ſaved, and his ſecret one, that he would have 
the greateſ# part of them periſh; that he hath 
impoſed a Law upon men which without his zr. 
reſeſtible grace they cannot obey, and notwith- 
ſtanding he. hath decreed to with-bold this grace 
from the greateſ# part of them, is. reſolved to 
perſecute al that do. not obey ir with everlaſting 
flames of Tengeance; . Theſe, I fay, are all of them 
ſuch opinions as refie# very diſhozourably upon 
God, and have no other foundation, but a few 
particular Phraſes and obſcure paſſages in Scri= 
prure, not only abandayce of plain Texts, but the 
| general 


general drift and ſcope of it being of a quite con- 
zrary ſenſe. So that had but this nin Rule 
been obſerved, of interpreting dark paſſages by 
plain, and particular ones by the general ſcope, 
ſuch diſhonourable Opinions of God could never 
have found ſhelter under Scripture Authority, For 
I would fain know whether . thoſe Texts which 
declare God to be an univerſal lover of the Souls 
of men, be not far more numerous and plain, than 
thoſe which ſeemzngly reſtrain his affection to a 
ſmall ſele& number, and reprobate all the reſt of 
Mankind; and if it be fo, as I think no modeſt 
man can deny, how can this Doctrine be deduced 
from Scripture without forcing the far greater 
number of Texts to ſubſcribe to the ſmaller, 
and the plainer to the obſcurer, which is contrary 
to the moſt neceſſary Rules of Interpretation, and 
which, if purſued, will open a wide door to the 
groſſeſt and moſt fulſome errours in Religion, 
Wherefore to ſecure our minds from falſe appre- 
henſions of God, it is neceſſary that in conſulting 
the Scripture concerning him, we ſhould follow the 
plain and general drift of it, and not entertain any 
opinion of him upon the credit 'of a- few, or of 
o9ſcure Texts, which more or plainer ones ſeem- 
ingly contradift. For it is certain; that char O- 
pinion is either faſje, or of /ittle moment, thet 
hath but one or two Texts to counrenance it, and 
tbat very dubiows, which hath none but obſcure 
Texts to rely on ; but when there are more and 
much plainer- agaznſt it than for it, it muſt be 
falſe, or there is no relying upon Scripture, the 
ſenſe whereof, as to all particalar opinions, muſt 
be ſuppoled to be that which the moſt and plaineſt 
Texts 
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Texts 'do countenance. So'that he who imbraces 
any Opinion that hath more and plainer Texts a- 
gainſt it; than for it, imbraces it for its own ſake and. 
not for'the Scriptures. Fu Wo 
VI. And laftly, Another canſe of our miſap- 
prehenſfions of God is the great diſ-/imilitude and 
contrariety of our Natures to bs, For when mert 
have nothing of God in them, nothing of thoſe 
amiable Graces which are the glory and laſtreof 
his Nature, it is impoſlible they ſhould have any 
experience of him, any inward taſte or reliſh of 
his perfeCtions ; ſo that chey can only know him 
by the hearing of the Ear, by Books, and dry diſ- 
courſe and reaſoning, which compared with expe= 
rimental knowledge is very uncertain and defes 
Five. For between the notional and the experi- 
mental knowledge of God, there is the ſame difs 
ference as between the knowledge of a Geogra- 
pher-and a Traveller : the ove hath only a faint 
and rade figure of foreign Countries in his head, 
copied from the Globe or Geographical deſcripti- 
ons z whereas the other having ##veled throught 
thein, and beheld their Situations, and Cities, and 
Rivers, and converſed with their People, and ta- 
fled their Fyaits, retains a clear and lively Idea 
of them, of the exaFreſs whereof he hath as frm 
a certainty as of the truth of his own ſenſes, Thus 
he who knows God only by Books and Difcourſes, 
can have bur.a faint and mperfe# Idea of him ; 
he may believe. him to be infinite in all kinds and 
degrees of perfeQion, and Goodneſs, and Mercy,and 
Fuſtice, and Truth, and be-able to demonſerare it 
upon dry principles of reaſox ; but having no ex- 
perience of theſe perfections.in bimfelf, no ſenſe 
| CE | of 
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or reliſh of their beanty and excellency,. his appre- 
henſions of them are but /7zht and obſcure, like a 
deaf Man's notions:of jounds, or a blind Man's of 
colours, which for want of the evidence of ſexſe 
cannot be ſo clear; + and certain, - and diſtin& as 
theirs -are who fre. and; hear. Whereas he- who 


 partakes of the perfections of God, and 1s in any 


degree pure as he js. pure, and holy as hels boly, 
bath as it were fravel/ed into his very Nature, and 
feen all his perfettions by the /ig ht of an infallible 
experience; he knows what Ged is, not ſo much 
by reaſoning and diſcourſe, as by a quick and 1/ive- 
[y ſenſe of the divine-/perfetions, which he hath * 
copied and tranſcribed into his own temper, and 
which, like the beams - of -the Sun, /ipht np his 
thonghts ro that Fountain of light from whence 
they were derived..: And' he who hath God's 
Picture in his own'bresſt, and can ſee bs perfetti- 
ons in: the Graces and Firtues of his own mind, 
knows him by his: Senſe as well as by his Reaſon ; 
he ſees and feels God-.in the Godlike temper of his 
zp4 Soul, the Gracej whereof are ſo many /7ving 
Images.of God, ard fer/ebls Comments on his 
Nature, which render: the man's Notions of him 
rt only as clear and diſtin, but alſo as certain 
and indubitable 2s any demonſtration in- Geometry. 
For there is no evidence. will} give -us :fo full a 
certainty of things as that of pur own ſenſes ; _ it 
was:by ſexſtble evidence that ur Saviour demon- 


ftrated himſelf to be- the 4ef/ias, and confuted 


the Infidelity of his Apoſtle S. Themas ; . and it is 
certain that our borlzly ſenſes are not more 3n- 
fe'lille than is the purified ſenſe of our minds. 
Whm' therefore we are rransformed into the /ike- 
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neſs of God, and made partukers of hs Nature, 
we ſhall have a »ita/ ſenſe and feeling of his per- 
fections within us, by which the £rue Notions of 
him will be more confirined and: aſcertained 'to us 
than by all the reaſons and demonſtrations in the 
World, For yow we ſhall hehold the beauties. of 
God's Nature: in the God-like diſpoſitions of -our 
own, and beholding his Face in the Glaſs of our 
Natures, whenſoever we refle& on it, his perfe- 
ctions will be as zntimate and familiar to us as the 
Graces of our own minds; which will not only 
awaken our thoughts into frequent Meditations 
of him, but alſo heighten and 7n:prove our 'Medi- 
tations into the moſt glorzoxs Idea's of him. - For 
when all is done, there- is no'man. can rhi& fo 
well of God as he who hath: a God-l/ike Nature, 
becauſe the reſemblance he-bears to him will 
not only frequently raiſe up his thoughts to God, 
but alſo jhape them. into a conformity with his Ne= 
ture; Whereas whilſt we are az/ike to God, we 
are not only devoid of all: that evidence of: his 
perfections which the purified ſezſe of our nature 
would give us, and conſequently our Notions of 
him for want oi that evidence, will. be only /#» 
perficzal and ancertain, but through our partia/zty 
to our own argodlike diſpolitions, we thall be apt 
to entertein ſuch Notionsof him as are as unlike 
him as our ſelves, For either- our of fondneſs -to 
our ſelues we ſhall look upon our il! diſpofiri- 
ons as perfeZions, and ſo- attribure them to” God, 
or out of fondneſs. to thoſe i} diſpofitions we*fhall 
be tempted to admit ſuch Opinions of God"'#s 
will /icezce and zndulſge them. if bn 
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Wherefore if ' we would fecure our minds 
againſt all falſe apprehenſions of God, we muft 
above all things endeavour to purifie our hearts 
from thoſe evi/ diſpoſitions which rencer us u#- 
like him ; from ſenſuality and 7njuſtice, from pride 
and diſcontent, from envy, hatred, and all ancha- 
. itableneſs, which are the great corrupters of our 


-minds, the boſom Hereticks that ſeduce and per- 


tert us, and, as muchas'in us lies, 'to conform 
.cur ſe}ves to the nature of God, . by praQtifing the 
contrary Virtues ; and when once by imitating the 
,perfeCtions of bx nature we have tranſcribed them 
into our own, we ſhall ſee and feel! him in our 
ſelves, and our Senſe of him will condutt our Rea- 
fon, our Experience of him will correc our Know- 


| fedg, andour Viſion of him conſummateour Faith ; 
and we ſhall be more enlightened in our knowledg 


cf him by beholding bs face in the ſax&zty of our _ 
own minds, than by a thouſand Volumes of curious 
Speculations. 

And now, having ſeen what the trie cauſes of 
all our miſ-apprehenfions of God are, let us from 


-henceforward beware of ther, and, ſo far as in us 


lies, labour to avoid them, and conſidering of 
what poſt adyantage to our Religion right and 
true Notions of God are, let us diligently apply our 
ſelves to the above-mnamed Rules for the regilating 
our apprehenſions concerning him ; that ſo having 
throughly purged our thoughts of all errpneom Opi- 
nions, \we may ſee God zrulyas hes, arrayed in 
all the genginte perfeCtiqns of his nature. And they 
we ſhall find or /ives and affe&ions under the In- 
fluence of the moſt powerful reaſons in.the World. 
For every thing of God is ful of perſuoſion, all 
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bis perfe&tions have a corſtrainiyg Rhetorick in 
them that by a kind of Moral violence conquers all 
that attend to it, and ſeiſes and captivates their 
F7ills in deſpight of all the re/ſutFances of their xa- 
tures. So that when once our minds are throughly 
inſtruted with the trae Notions of God, we 
ſhall not need to ſeek abroad for Motives and 
Arguments, for we ſhall have a Fountain of divine 
Oratory within our own Boſoms, from whence 
our Wills and Aﬀet1ons will be continually watered 
with the moſt fra:zf#l inducements to Pzety and 
Pertue; infomuch that which way ſoever we turn 
our ſelves we ſhall ſee our ſelves ſurrounded with 
ſuch invincible reaſons to truſt in God and to fear 
kim, to admire and /ove him, to obey and worſhip 
him, as will azimate our faculties, wing and 1#- 
ſpire our drooping indeaveurs, and carry us on with 
unſpeakable Chearfulveſs and Alacrity through all 
the weary ſtages of Religion; and we ſhall no 
longer look upon Religion as the burthen and op- 
preſſion of our nature, but readily embrace it as 
our Ornament and Crown, our Glory and Happi- 
#eſs, as being fully convinced that in ſerving of 
God we ferve not only the greateſt, but the beſt 
Matter in the World. 
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